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EDITORIAL 


Education is an instrument to transtorm human being into an intelligent 
and wise man. The purpose of Education is two fold. One is to prepare 
man to earn livelihood by acquiring professional skills. Another is to make 
him wise and live in association with other fellow beings. That means to 
lead a social life without any friction. 


In ancient India, children were trained in their respective professions 
by their family members themselves. The second aspect of education i.e., 
wisdom was also imparted by the family members and elderly people in 
the society. Folk performances based on the stories from Puranas, Itihasas 
also contributed to promote values, good will and understanding among 
the people in spite of their illiteracy. 


During the colonial period (19th c) Western Education along with 
Modern Science and Technology has been introduced in India. It led to 
the growth of industrialization and education system has been designed to 
prepare professionals: with market orientation. As a result, there has been 
an indiscriminate exploitation of natural resources causing environmental 
and socio - economic problems. 


Now it is high time to review the present Education System in view of 
growing crises in the contemporary society. Value based education along 
with Modern Science and Technology be introduced in India. It is not 
mere Globalization of markets, but there is a need to promote Universal 
Brotherhood among the people of the World to achieve world peace. 


The Faculty Members and Research Scholars of our Department of 
History & Tourism Management have been engaged in objective research 
for the last two decades and published books and articles in many 
prestigious journals. Keeping their contribution in view, the department 
has ventured to start its annual Kakatiya Journal of Historical Studies to 
share the knowledge with the fraternity of scholars in the field of History. 
The present Volume is the fourth one. Eminent scholars from not only 
Andhra Pradesh but also from South Indian Universities have contributed 
their articles to this Volume and brought to light various subjects, which 
have historical and contemporary relevance. 


= 


- Rangan Kanti Jana in his article presented the origins and evolution of 
Saivism in Ancient Bengal and says that the Kings of Bengal extended a 
liberal patronage to Saivism keeping apart their own religious beliefs and 
faiths. Bishnu Prasad Panda in his paper says that the inscriptions throw 
light on the socio-economic, cultural aspects of the people. T. Nagamma 
in her article presented the art and architectural styles of Saiva Temples in 
Rayalaseema region built during the Pallava and Chola period. 
P, Sadanandam and G, Krishnaiah in their article examined the historicity 
of the Katamaraju story. The article deals with the cultural aspects of the 
“Mandahechus' the dependent sub-caste of Yadava community. 
Y Ramachandra Reddy and T. Suryaprakash in their article examined the 
State and Structure of Penukonda region situated in Anantapur District 
during 16th Century. G. Anjaiah in his article studied the Ministers and 
their role in the administration of Krishnadevraya of Vijayanagara empire. 
He says that the ministers were selected on the basis of merit in accordance 
with the principles laid down in the works of ancient and medieval political 
thinkers, N. Kanaka Ratnam in his article presented the traditional leather 
technology of Madiga community in Andhra Pradesh. B. Rama Chandra 
Reddy and D, Venkateswara Reddy in their article presented the role of 
the Upparas and Voddaras in the development of irrigation facilities in 
pre-colonial India. G. Bhadru Naik in his paper examined the history and 
social structure of the Lambada Community in Telangana region. This 
paper deals with the nature of family system, traditions and customs of the 
Lambadas. V. Palanichamy has presented the nature of trade and commerce 
undertaken by the European Traders in South India during 17th-18th 
Centuries. RC. Misro and S. Mohanty in their article examined the 
evolution of judicial administration in the Jeypor Zamindari during the 
British rule. A. R. Ramachandra Reddy in his article presented the 
sufferings of the people during the famine in 1890's in Kurnool district. 
S. Mahaboob Basha in his article discussed the reforms aimed at the uplift 
of women in Colonial Andhra and the contribution of Telugu Press in this 
regard. T. Manohar and N. Ekambaram in their article presented the 
problems in implementation of land survey and settlement system in 
Telangana. P. Hussain Khan and P. Bilal Ahmed in their article presented 
the Andhra Maha Sabha Movement in Khammam District. M. Koteswar 
Rao in his article presented the development of Dalith ideology and literature 
in India. Md. Osman Pasha and Syed Ayub Ali in their article estimated Dr. 
B. R. Ambedkar as one of the greatest economists of modern times. S. 
Jagannath and G. Sreeramulu in their article discussed the contribution of 


Scheduled Caste Organizations for the development of Dalits in Karnataka. 
M. Vidya Sagar Reddy and Md. Masliuddin in their paper analyzed the 
Impact of New Industrial policy on the life of labour in Azam Jahi Mills in 
Warangal. G. Veeranna in his article analyzed the decline of traditional 
practices in Lambada Tandas in Andhra Pradesh. K. Vijaya Babu and S. 
Chandra Kala in their paper presented origin, evolution and trends in 
International Tourism. The article concludes that growth of tourism not 
only helps for economic development but also contributes for cultural 
exchanges, international understanding and promotes world peace. 
P. Nerendra Babu and Chikati Srinu in their article presented the issues 
and challenges in Medical Tourism in India. G. Raja Mohan Rao has 
presented Major Refugee Problems in Developing Countries. The article 
says that European Colonial Powers are responsible for the problems of 
the Third World Countries. 

It is hoped that the papers published in this Volume would contribute to 
the healthy academic debate and further intellectual excise. We thank all 
the contributors for sending their research articles to bring out this volume. 
The Journal owes its existence to the continued support and encouragement 
of Prof, N. Linga Murthy, Hon'ble Vice-Chancellor, Prof. N. Satyanarayana, 
Registrar and Prof. K. Sita Rama Rao, Co-Ordinating Officer, UGC Unit, 
Kakatiya University, The Department of History and Tourism Management 
is grateful to them for their kind co-operation. 


May, 2009 - Editors 
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ABOUT THE UNIVERSITY AND THE DEPARTMENT 


The Kakatiya University was established in year 1975. Recently it 1s 
accredited with a rating of "A" by NAAC (2009). The Department of History 
came into existence in 1984 under the sixth plan development with one 
Professor, one Associate Professor, and two Asst. Professors. There was a 
long felt need from both the student community and educated to open this 
basic social science discipline in this University which has been the only 
University situated in the center of the Telangana region. 


The Department was headed by eminent scholars like 
Prof. S. Nagabhushan Rao (1984-88), Prof. Y. Sudershan Rao (1988-92), 
Prof. A. Bobbili (1992-96), Prof. L. Vidyasagar Reddy (1996-98), Prof. 
Syed Ayub Ali (1998-2000), Prof. P. Hymavathi (2000-2002), Dr. G. Bhadru 
Naik (2002-2004), Dr. S. Srinath (2004-2006), Dr. K. Vijaya Babu 
(2006-2008) and at present by Dr. T. Manohar (2008 onwards). 
STUDENTS & COURSES 

We are offering M.A. M.Phil. and Ph.D. Degree Programmes in History 
with Annual intake of 70 into M.A. Programme. Out of these 70 students, 
35 allotted to University College, Department of History & Tourism 
Management and 35 to PG College, Subedari under Self-finance. Keeping 
in view of the tourism potential of the region and also to promote 
professional expertise for the newly emerging tourism industry, the 
Department of History, Kakatiya University, has started a two-year Post- 
Graduate degree course, Master of Tourism Management, in the academic 
year 1999-2000 with an intake of 35 students under self-finance scheme. 
Besides teaching, the Department is also engaged in research work offering 
M.Phil and Ph.D Programmes. So far 40 Ph.Ds, 70 M.Phils are awarded. 


Our students of History joined as Teachers, Lecturers & Professors in 
Kakatiya University, Dravidian University, Telugu University, Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar Open University, National Institute of Tourism & Hospitality 
Management (NITHM) - Hyderabad and some have joined in administrative 
service after getting through A.P. Public Service Commission examination 
under Group I & I. 

Our MTM Students have joined in different Tourism related offices in 
Tourism industry in all the major cities of India and settled in Singapore, 
Malaysia, UK, USA, Dubai etc., 


So far 200 students have successfully completed M.T.M. course and 
some of them have been well placed in the prestigious organizations like 
NITHM, ICFAI University, Alliance France, Andhra Pradesh Tourism and 
Travel Development Corporation, Department of Tourism, Government of 
Andhra Pradesh, and Ramoji Film City, JET Airways and AIR Deccan, etc. 


Five of our first batch students have joined the teaching faculty in our 
Department as part-time lecturers to teach M.T.M. students. Three others 
have joined in the teaching faculty in Intermediate Vocational Colleges. 
One got an opportunity in SITA as Marketing Manager. Two of them have 
joined in Eenadu School of Journalism and Andhra Jyothi as trainees in 
tourism related journalism and are working as senior sub-editors with 
attractive salaries, during the training period; one has started a travel agency 
(Surya Travel Agency, Warangal). 


CONTRIBUTION OF THE FACULTY MEMBERS 


This young Department has also shown its organizational skills by 
hosting the prestigious Indian History Congress in 1993, Andhra Pradesh 
History Congress in 1990, South Indian History Congress in 2000, and 
also a two-week workshop on Indian National Movement in 1992 sponsored 
by I.C.H.R. Besides organizing these conferences, the Department has also 
organized more than 25 seminars of National and regional level sponsored 
by various funding agencies like UGC, ICHR and ICSSR. One day 
Interdisciplinary Lecture on "Beat generation writers and America in the 
50's" by Professor Barry Richard Burg, (U.S.A.) Director, American Studies 
Research Centre, Hyderabad, Organized by the Department of History, in 
collaboration with English Department on the occasion of the Vicennial 
Celebrations of Kakatiya University, under the U.G.C. Scheme of "Forum 
for Interdisciplinary Activities" on 18th October 1996. The staff members 
are also active in the executive bodies of various professional organizations 
like Indian History Congress, South Indian History Congress, Andhra 
Pradesh History Congress, Indian Institute of Public Administration, Indian 
National Trust for Art and Culture, Indian Council for Social Science 
Research, Indian Science Congress and Indian Council for Historical 
Research. 


Prof. Y. Sudershan Rao was nominated as a Member of Indian Council 
for Historical Research in 2002 by the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development, Government of India, New Delhi, for a period of three years. 
Prof. Y. Sudershan Rao visited Malaysia, Singapore and Indonesia in 2000 
for cultural study. He chaired a number of prestigious academic Conferences 
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and Seminars. The faculty members have been regularly attending the 
Seminars/Conferences/Workshops held in other Universities with their 
research scholars, presenting papers and participating in the deliberations. 
Thus, the Department has so far built up a respectable image in the academic 
circles. 


Prof. S. Nagabhushan Rao, received Best Teacher Award from the 
Government of Andhra Pradesh for the year 1986-87, Prof. Y. Sudershan 
Rao is awarded National Fellowship by the University Grants Commission 
during the years 1993-95 Prof. S. Nagabhushan Rao visited Germany in 
1986 (6 months period on foreign teaching assignment) and again visited 
Germany in 1988 under Cultural Exchange Programme for 3 months and 
Dr. G. Bhadru Naik is awarded Mahatma Jothirao Phule National Award 
by Dalit Sahitya Academy, New Delhi, 2001. 


Prof. A. Bobbili attended the International Economic History Conference 
held in Belgium in 1991. He served Indian History Congress as Joint 
Secretary. He has chaired Social History section of South Indian History 
Congress at Trichy in 2004 and at present he is the General Secretary of 
A.P History Congress. 


Prof P. Hymavathi is a well known Historian in South India; she has 
contributed nearly Twenty Research articles during 2003-2009 on various 
aspects of history and Culture of Medieval Andhradesa. She has also 
published a book entitled Kakatiya Vybhava Thoranalu. In addition to her 
earlier works, she has also under taken a minor Research project on, Agro- 
based Industries and Technological Development in Medieval Andhradesa 
(UGC). She has successfully guided 13 M.Phil. and 9 Ph.D's during the 
2003-2009. She has also chaired Cultural History session of South Indian 
History Congress in 2004 at Thiruchurapalli. She attended an International 
conference organized by the Association of Third World Studies. South 
Asia Chapter, UNO, held at Thiruvananthapuram, Kerala in 1999. She 
served as Chairperson Board of Studies, department of History and Tourism 
Management, during 2006-2008. She has also delivered popular talks in 
All India Radio, Warangal and several T.V. Channels on Regional History 
and Culture. 


Prof, Syed Ayub Ali has chaired the Economic History section of South 
Indian History Congress, at Trivandrum, (2001) and presided over many 
seminars. He is elected as Joint Secretary and Vice-President of SIHC and 
has long association with it as Executive Member. He is attended the XX 
Conference of the International Association of Historians of Asia (IAHA) 
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at Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi on 14-17 November 2008. He 
contributed nearly 6 Articles during 2003-2009, on Deccan History and 
Culture. He was awarded Shiksha Rathan and Best Citizen award in 
2008-2009. He has successfully guided 8 M.Phils and 3 Ph.D's during 
2003-2009. He is a member of the Board of Studies in Dravidian University, 
Kuppam and Moulana Azad University, Hyderabad. He is a member of 
the advisory committee of the South Indian History Congress. He has 
successfully served as the Development Officer, Kakatiya University, 
Warangal in 2003-2007. 


Dr. S. Srinath contributed 4 Articles during 2003-2009, and also 
Authored a book entitled Discover Warangal in 2006, and edited Kakatiya 
Journal of Historical Studies (Vol-1, May, 2006 brought out by the 
department. He has guided 4 M.Phils during the period. He has conducted 
two national Seminars during his tenure. He has Head of the Department 
of History, during 2004-2006. At present he is the Chairmen of Board of 
Studies of the department. 


Dr. G. Badhru Naik contributed 12 articles during 2003-2009 and edited 
7 books in the field of Dalith Literature and History Culture of India. He 
has guided 10 M.Phils and 3 Ph.D's during 2003-2009. He has conducted 
4 national Seminars sponsored by UGC. He is a member of prevention of 
atrocities on SC/ST's committee of Warangal District. He served as Head 
department of History, Director of the University Hostels and correctly 
serving as Director of Ambedkar Study Centre, Kakatiya University, 
Warangal. 

Dr. K. Vijaya Babu contributed 16 articles during 2003-2009 with one 
international publication, and edited two volumes of Kakatiya Journal of 
Historical Studies, (Vol-2, 2007 and Vol-3, 2008). He has also edited a 
book on Cultural Tourism in India and Co-author of a book on 
Historiography (2007-2008). He has guided 2 M.Phils and 1 Ph.D's. He 
served as Director of an Orientation programme on Art and Science of 
teaching History and Regional Seminar on Cultural Tourism in Telangana 
during his tenure as Head (2006-2008). He served as convener for 
Telangana Region to compile a Volume on Freedom Struggle in Hyderabad 
State sponsored by Rajeev Gandhi Foundation (2007). He is a member of 
District Tourism Promotion Council, Warangal and delivered talks in All 
India Radio, Warangal; and T.V. Channels, on History, Culture, Tourism 
and Education. He served as Joint Director of University Hostels. At present 
he is the Vice-Principal of the University College, Kakatiya University. 
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Dr, T, Manohar has contributed 9 articles during 2003-2009. He attended 
the International Seminar on History of Religions (To mark the Centenary 
Mircea Eliade), organized by UGC Academic Staff College, JNU, New 
Delhi on 08-10 October 2007 and also presented a paper in the XX 
Conference of the International Association of Historians of Asia (IAHA) 
at Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi on 14-17 November 2008, in 
the Panel of 29 1.e., Religious Cults, Region and Identity of South Asia, on 
The Mother Goddess of Jogulambha - Renuka Ellamma at Alampur - A 
Study. He has edited a book on Economic History of India. He has guided 
8 M.Phils and One Ph.D'. He served as Coordinator of SC/ST Coaching 
Centre for NET, Kakatiya University in 2005-2008. At present, he is the 
Head of the Department of History & Tourism Management, Kakatiya 
University. 


Dr. T. Dayakar Rao has contributed 4 articles during 2003-2009. He is 
the author of a book on Rachakonda Devarakonda Velamas Rule (1323- 
1475 A.D). He has edited History of Modern Europe. He has successfully 
organized 32nd Session of the Andhra Pradesh History Congress at 
Warangal in 2008 and served as Local Secretary. He has served as Joint 
Director University Hostels and now he is the Director of University Hostel, 
Kakatiya University. 


Dr. P. Sadanandam has contributed 12 articles in the field of Folklore 
Studies. He has also authored a book on Art and Culture of Marginalized 
Nomadic Tribes in Andhra Pradesh. He is the Author and co-author of few 
books on Modern Andhradesa, Modern Europe, Ancient Civilizations, 
Indian Heritage and Culture and Historiography etc,. Now he is the 
Treasurer of Andhra Pradesh History Congress and Joint Director of the 
University Hostels, Kakatiya University. 


Our faculty members produced reading material for Dr. BR. Ambedkar 
Open University, Telugu Academy, SDLCE- KU, for under graduate and 
post graduate and AP History Congress Volume on History & Culture of 
Andhra Pradesh. 
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Saivism in Ancient Bengal 
Rangankanti Jana* 


The present study is mainly based on the epigraphic records. The time period 
of these records is between late Fifth Century A.D and Thirteen Century A.D. 
Most of the records had been collected from erstwhile Bengal (Undivided Bengal 
of the British period and some parts of adjacent states i.e. Bihar, Jharkhand and 
Orissa) Province. 


There is no mention of the geographical area, which is generally known as 
Bengal in the Vedic hymns. The first ever mention has been found in the Aitareya 
Aranyaka as “Vayamsi Vangavagadhas- Cerapadah." But the ancient text refers to 
“them as folks, who were guilty of transgression." 


There is no definite proof, on the basis of which it can be said that Saivism 
originated in Eastern India. Though the Vratya hymn of the. Atharavaveda (XV.2) 
indicates that Mahadeva is not only represented as the protector of the Vratyas, but 
also he is identified with the Vratya."* It does not give any clue about the eastern 
origin of the Vratyas. In the ancient Indian literature, the earliest reference to 
‘Linga’ worship occurs in the Anusasanaparva of the Mahabharata.’ In Bengal, 
Siva's Phallic representation is a popular and common form of worship, a part 
from several anthropomorphic images. 


The earliest reference to phallic worship in ancient Bengal occurs in the undated 
Damodarpur Copper Plate Inscription of the Gupta king Budhagupta (c, 476- 495 
A.D). The record mentions a purchase of Land by the Nagara-sreshthin Ribhupala 
for constructing two temples for two gods Siva (Kokamukhasvamin) and Vishnu 
(Svetavarahasvamin) and two store rooms (for two temples ). Ribhupala expressed 
his desire to establish the Linga worship in the village of Dongagrama in the forest 
region of Himavacchikhara at Damodarpur, now in Bangladesh. This evidence 
certainly indicates that the Bhakti cults of Siva and Vishnu were predominant in 
north Bengal during the Gupta period. The Gunaighar Copper Plate Inscription* 
of Vainyagupta (C, 507A.D) mentions a grant of land by Maharaja Vainyagupta 
from the victorious camp of Kripura, who meditates on the feet of Mahadeva 
(Mahadevapadhanudhayata). The gold coin of the king Samacharadeva (C 550- 
575 A.D) of Bengal bears the bull standard, which indicates the king's connection 
with the Saiva faith.’ In the first quarter of the 7th Century A.D, Sasanka the king 


Incharge, Museum & Art Gallery, Department of History, University of Burdwan, 
West Bengal. 
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of Gauda was a staunch Saiva devotee. His coinage shows the image of Siva with 
his mount Nandi (bull) on the obverse“. He was an opponent of Buddhism as 
known from the account of Hiuen Tsang®. The Nidhanpur Copper Plate Inscription’ 
refers to a grant made by Bhaskaravarmana of Kamarupa from the victorious 
camp at Karnasuvarna and it starts with an invocation to the God Siva. During the 
Pala period, the state patronage was more or less same towards Saivism. The 
Mahabodhi Inscription,* during the region of Dharamapala (C 770- 810 A.D) 
mentions the installation of the four faced (Chaturmukha) form of Siva Linga, at 
Champasa in Bodhgaya, Bihar. The Bhagalpur Copper Plate Inscription of 
Narayanapala (c 854-908 A.D)’ records a gift as "Sri Narayanapala devena svayam- 
karitasahasrayatanasya’’. It is known from the same record that "Pasupata acharya 
parisad” i.e the Pasupata school of Saivism played a vital role for the expansion of 
the particular faith in Bengal during that time. The Vayu Purana! and the Linga 
Purana!! bear the name of the founder of the Pasupata system. The name is Lakulin 
or Lakulisa. He is regarded as an incarnation of Mahadeva. His four disciples are 
Kusika, Garga, Maitri and Kaurushya. According to the evidence of Natha temple 
Inscription, (Vikrama Samvati028 (C 971 A.D) north of Udaipur, Rajasthan), the 
founder of the Pasupata school may have originated from the western most part of 
the sub-continent (Bhrigukaccha)*. The Mathura Pillar Inscription of Chandragupta 
Ii (C 380 A.D)" states the name of Udita an acharya of the Mahesvara sect as tenth 
in descent from Kusika,one of the four disciples of Lakulin or Lakulisa.The Pasupata 
School of Saivism perhaps flourished before the Mahesvara school and so far as 
known itis the earliest school of Saivism. It was established about the 2nd Century 
B.C. in the western part of the sub-continent. 


According to the Mathura Pillar Inscription, it can be said that the Mahesvara 
sect was evolved in Mathura at the end of the 4th Century A.D. This very sect 
played a major role in the propagation of Saivism in Ancient India. It is also 
supported by the information catered by Hiuen Tsang, Hiuen Tsang mentioned in 
his account that during his visit the Pasupatas worshipped“ in the temples of the 
Mahesvaras. The king Narayanapala according to the Bhagalpur Copper Plate 
Inscription,” perhaps, invited the Pasupata School to worship in the Siva temples 
instituted by him and also to spread the teachings of the very faith in Bengal. 


The Sena kings of Bengal helped a lot to propagate Saivism in their domain. 
The Deopara Inscription’* of Vijayasena begins with an invocation to the god Siva, 
Sambhu and Isvara. The composer of the Deopara Prasasti,"’ the poet Umapatidhara 
pays his humble regard to the images of Hari (Lakshmivallabha) and Hara 
(Sailajadayita). In the temple of Pradyumnesvara, Hari and Hara were worshipped 
with their consorts Gauri and Lakshmi in between. The text Sadukti Karnamrta 
states it as "Kanta Sahita-Hariharan".'” The ruins of Pradyumnesvara temple had 
been discovered at Deopara about seven miles to the west of the town of Rajshahi 
(now in Bangladesh)."* It was built during the time of Vijayasena. The Barrackpur 
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Copper Plate Inscription of Vijayasena” starts with adoration to Siva and invocation 
is "may Dhurjati protect the world". 

The Naihati Copper Plate Inscription”® of Vallalasena records the invocation of 
Ardhanarisvara. The Anulia Copper Plate Inscription”! of Lakshmanasena invokes 
the blessing of Sambhu. The Govindapur Copper Plate Inscription of 
Lakshmanasena” invokes Sambhu .The Tarpandighi Copper Plate Inscription of 
the same king follows the same.** The Madhainagar Copper Plate Inscription” of 
the same king begins with an invocation to Panchanana, (having five faces). 
Panchanana, who bears in his lap Gauri and sustains Hari in a half most wonderful 
body. 


The Edilpur Copper Plate~ Inscription of Kesavasena and the Madanpada 
Copper Plate Inscription” of Visvarupasena both bear same type of seal with a 
Sadasiva image. The cult of Sadasiva existed at the end of the Pala period. Several 
inscribed and uninscribed Sadasiva images had been found from the northern part 
of Bengal.” It can at least be said that during the reign of Lakshmanasena’s 
successors, Siva in the form of Sadasiva became their family deity. 


It is known from the incorporated references that, both the phallic form and 
the anthropomorphic form of Siva were worshipped in ancient Bengal. Apart 
from the epigraphic records, the Paharpur terracotta plaques bear the Linga forms.” 
The bull standard is found on the obverse of the Gold coin of Samacharadeva and 
the anthropomorphic figure of Siva i. case of ancient Bengal is found first on the 
obverse of king Sasanka’s gold coins”. The earliest anthropomorphic form of Siva 
in the context of the Indian sub-continent is found on the coins of Wema 
Kadphises™, the first Kushana conqueror. 


It means that Saivism had one of its earliest centres in or around North- West 
India. Precisely, in the region of Taxila at the time of Kushana invasion. The Pala 
rulers are known to have been Buddhists. But from the Mahabodhi Inscription of 
Dharmapala and the Bhagalpur Copper Plate of Narayana Pala it can at least be 
said that these two Pala rulers followed liberal policy towards Saivism, in spite of 
their personal religious beliefs and faiths. The epigraphic records of the Sena 
kings cater important information on the various names and descriptions of the 
God Siva, namely Dhurjati, Sambhu, Ardhanarisvara, Panchanana, Sadasiva etc. 
About the description of God, the Barrackpur Copper Plate of Vijayasena states 
that the God Dhurjati is characterized by matted hair, crescent moon and the Ganges 
on the head*!, The Naithati grant* depicts Siva and Sakti as one body 
(Ardhanarisavara form), It indicates the union of two major cults of Saivism and 
Saktism. Not only that, Siva is. also found with Surya and Buddha in some composite 
sculptures of early medieval period*. A synthetic form of Uma-Maheswara with 
Hari-Hara is described in the Madhainagar grant of Lakshmanasena™. It indicates 
the spirit of harmonization and reunion between the rival religious cults of Saivism 
and Vaishnavism. The representation of Uma-Mahesvara-Vishnu image concept in 
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the Madhainagar grant of Lakshmanasena proves that the Smarta way of worship 
was followed during 12th Century in Bengal. Early Smartikaras tried to adjust 
different rival cults in their works with a liberal view.” The royal patronage was 
undoubtedly an important factor for the growth of Saivism in Bengal. The kings 
of Bengal extended a liberal patronage to Saivism keeping apart their own religious 
beliefs and faiths. The mercantile class had also contributed for the propagation of 
Saiva faith. Apart from the ruling and mercantile classes, the priestly community, 
also made a significant service to the Saiva religious movement. The rural population 
of Bengal followed Saivism, as proved by a number of sculptural representations 
namely linga form or anthropomorphic form, which are found in different parts 
of Bengal. On the basis of available evidences, it can be said that Bengal borrowed 
the cult of Siva from the West or North of Indian Sub-Continent in the late 5th 
Century A.D. 
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Sources of Orissan History: A Study on Inscriptions 
Bishnu Prasad Panda* 


One of the most important sources of information for reconstructing the history 
of ancient Orissa is the study of inscriptions. Orissa is rich in inscriptions. To 
study and understand these inscriptions knowledge of paleography is essential. In 
the subject of epigraphy, paleography comes in, as the most important limb. 


The inscriptions throw light on the life of sovereigns and the people. Important 
incidents are recorded in them. They help us to locate the sites of ancient places by 
the geographical material recorded in them. They introduce us to institutions 
prevailing in the country at the time of their record. The prosperity of the country 
by sea-borne trade and privileges of merchant guilds are herein pictured. The 
religious faith, toleration or bigotry, endowments and charities for temples, 
monasteries etc., are recorded. | 


The inscriptions on stones and copper-plates issued in Orissa by kings, 
subordinate rulers and their officers of different ranks far exceed in number. Orissa 
is the second state in India after Tamilnadu which had yielded the largest number 
of epigraphs. The peculiarity of Orissan inscriptions lies not only in the largeness 
of their quantum but also in the variety of the language, contents and scripts, 
found herein. Thus, inscriptions constitute the backbone as well as the store house 
of information regarding various facets of the life of the people of Orissa throughout 
the ancient period (earliest times to 1568 A.D). 


The following pages, present the importance of Inscriptions as a source to 
reconstruct the history and culture of Orissa in ancient times. 


Languages and Scripts 


The two sets of Asokan edicts’ found at Dhauli near Bhubaneswar and at 
Jaugarh near Purushottampur in Ganjam are the earliest epigraphic records of 
Orissan history, Here the epigraphs are compiled in Prakrit language and the script 
is Brahmi. The Prakrit language was also used in case of Hathigumpha inscriptions” 
and the language used here also Brahmi. The use of Brahmi script and the application 
of Prakrit language was a common feature, in India from 3rd to Ist B.C. The 
Asanapat stone inscription’ and the Bhadrak inscription’ of Maharaja Gana were 
also written in Prakrit language and they also used Brahmi script. The inscriptions 
of Orissa from the Gupta period onwards upto the imperial Ganga period were in 
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Sanskrit Even though Sanskrit inscriptions continued to be issued by the kings 
of some minor dynasties, in the Ganga period,* bilingual inscriptions, Sanskrit and 
Oriya, and either in Sanskrit or in Telugu, Tamil and Oriya were also issued for 
the benefit of two major communities of the Ganga empire.’ The Gajapati kings 
also issued inscriptions wholly either in Sanskrit or in Oriya or partly in Sansknit 
and partly in Oriya and partly in Telugu.* In course of time, the use of Oriya 
language and Oriya script gained popularity at the cost of Sanskrit. Sanskrit 
inscriptions were written in the well-known derivatives of Brahmi like the 
Siddhamatrika, Kutila and proto-Oriya scripts.’ 


As a Source of Political History 


The importance of inscriptions for the study of the political history of Orissa 
may best be illustrated with the help of the inscriptions and the copper plate grants 
issued by the kings, queens, officers, feudatories and others. The Edicts" of Asoka 
are the earliest epigraphic sources found at Dhauli near Bhubaneswar and Jaugada 
near Purushottampur. Both the Edicts of Asoka addressed by the 'Beloved of the 
Gods' to the Mahamatras of Tosali and Samapa with regard to the administration 
of justice in Kalinga. The epigraphs are in the nature of sermons propagated by 
the Buddhist Emperor to the people of the newly conquered territory. We depend 
on the Hathigumpha'' inscription of Kharavela for the history of Orissa of the 
post-Asokan period. The inscription comprises sixteen lines of writing and deals 
with the achievements of Kharavela from his first regnal year to his thirteenth 
regnal year. The Asanpat stone inscription,” assigned to the fourth century A.D. 
issued by king Satrubhanja of the Naga family claims to have inflicted defeat on 
the Devaputras, who were no other than the Kushanas. The Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription" is the next significant lithic record which throws light on the political 
history of South Kosala and Kalinga. In lines 19 and 20 of the inscription, 
Harisena refers to Mahendra of Kosala, Mantaraja of Kurala, Vyaghraraja of 
Mahakantara, Mahendragiri of Pisthapura, Swami Dutta of Kottura, Damana of 
Erandapalla and Kuvera of Devarashtra who were independent ruling chiefs of 
the western and southern parts of Orissa. The Matharas who emerged soon after 
the South Indian campaign of Samudragupta are known to us from fifteen sets 
of copper plate grants'* discovered in southern Orissa and northern Andhra. They 
ruled over the extensive coastal tract from the Mahanadi in the north to the Krishna 
in the south in their palmy days. The Matharas ruled from circa 350 A.D. to 
circa 550 A.D. Their copper plates were in the nature of land grants which were 
actually issued in favour of learned scholars as Bhatta Vritti. The Faridapur, 
Mallasural and Jayarampur copper plate grants’ reveal that Gopachandra was the 
ruler of the vast territory extending from Faridapur in Bangladesh to Balasore in 
Orissa. The political histories of Nalas of south Kosala with Pushakari as their 
capital are known from their inscriptions.'* We have so far discovered 04 sets 
of copper plates issued by different rulers of the Nala family which are helpful 
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to throw light on the political history of south Kosala. The rise of Sarabhapuriyas, 
their political achievements over South Kosala region, is also knows only from 
their copper plate grants. They issued 18 sets of copper plates'’ which throw light 
on the political development of South Kosala region in the beginning of the sixth 
century A.D. The Sailodbhavas and the Gangas emerged on the eve of the decline 
of the Matharas. Both the families occupied the northern half and the southern 
half of the great Kalinga empire of the Matharas respectively. The political 
development of Orissa is known from Sailodbhavas inscriptions,” which were 
issued by them. The history of Orissa of 7th century A.D. is best illustrated by 
these copper plates, so far we have discovered 15 sets of copper plates. The copper 
plate grant informs us that the Sailodbhavas lost their hold over Kongoda with 
the rise of Bhaumakaras in the early part of eighth century A.D. The epigraphic 
records of the dynasty which are 25 in number consist of copper plate grants 
and stone inscriptions.'? The copper plates of the Bhaumakaras contain interesting 
information about the extent of the kingdom, the genealogy of the rulers and 
their administration and achievements. The epigraphic records™ are the principal 
sources about the political achievements of the Somavamsis. We have so far 
discovered 22 sets of copper plates and four inscriptions which are very much 
helpful to know the political history of Orissa. The copper plates give us detailed 
descriptions of administration, conquests and achievements of the rulers of the 
Somavamsis. 


A major change came in the political history of Orissa with the rise of the 
Imperial Gangas. They were the rulers of Orissa from 11th century A.D. to 15th 
century A.D. They issued a large number of copper plates and turned the walls of 
the temples into record houses. The inscriptions*' found in the temple of Sreekurmam, 
Simhachalam, Mukhalingam, Puri, Bhubaneswar, Kapilash, Sonepur, Jajpur speak 
about the political ups and downs of the family. The Suryavamsi Gajapatis succeeded 
after the downfall of the imperial Gangas. More than forty inscriptions™ of 
Kapilendradeva have been found at Puri, Bhubaneswar, Simanchalam, Sreekurmam, 
Mukhalingam, Chinttapallipadu, Veligalani in Guntur district, Peddapuram in East 
Godavari district, Srisailam, Chitrakota in Visakhapatnam district, Munnur in Arcot 
district, Jakkampudi, Chaveli in Krishna district, Udyalavada in Kurnool district 
and Gopinathpur in Cuttack district. The inscriptions of Kapilendradeva offer us 
information on the political achievements of Kapilendradeva and political history 
of Orissa. It is interesting that the Inscriptions of Kapilendradeva have been found 
as far as in Arcot district and were written in Tamil. There are equally a large 
number of inscriptions” of Purushottamdeva found in Puri, Simhanchalam., 
Sreekurmam, Draksharamam in East Godavari district, Poatavaram in Guntur 
district, Mutukapali, Kondavidu and several places in Orissa. These inscriptions 
describe the political achievements of Purusottamadeva. Prataparudra was another 
celebrated ruler of the dynasty and his datails are available on the Inscriptions” 
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found in Nellore district, East Godavari district, Rajahmundry as well as in Puri, 
Simhanchalam. 


Thus, the study of epigraphy is useful to reconstruct the political history of 
Orissa. 
Administrative History 

The study of the Inscriptions would bring to light the existence of different 
administrative units into which a kingdom was partitioned for the purpose of 
efficient administration and of the existence of a hierarchy of officials, employed 
in different offices both at centre and in the provinces and the districts. Interesting 
details about the working of many of the administrative officers in ancient Orissa 
are found embedded in the accounts of inscriptions. The epigraphs** state that 
monarchy was the normal and sole form of government during the period of the 
study. As far as, the territorial divisions are concerned, the inscriptions” refer to 
many technical terms as mahamandala, mandala visaya, bhukti, panchali, bhoga, 
rastra, pataka, grama. Of the officers under the king, the inscriptions give a lengthy 
list. At the royal court were the Sachivas, Amatyas, Pradhanamatyas, 
Mahadandanayakas, Mahasenapati, Asvapatis, Sandhivigrahika. Bhuktis were under 
Uprikas and Visayas under Visayapatis. Other sub-ordinate officers like antaranga, 
mahapratihara, sarvadhikrita, gramapati, dvarapariksha, budhalenka, bhandaria, 
mahapatra, patra, bhitara~-bhandara-adhikari. are also found in the inscriptions of 
the kings of different dynasties. These records would invariably refer to the king 
as the king-pin of the state and fountain-head of the state. The system of punishment 
and administration of justice in the case of criminal offence can be learnt from 
inscriptions. The inscriptions furnish a good deal of information regarding weights 
and measures, tables of measures can be made out by a study of the Inscriptions 
where even the smallest measure is mentioned; The weights, are in gold, silver, 
copper and other metals. From the inscriptions we get an insight into the price of 
articles but it was mostly in terms of paddy, rice, pulses, ghee, oil etc. Thus, the 
administrative structure of Orissan kingdoms from earliest times to 1568 A.D. can 
be known through the Inscriptions. 


Agrarian History 


From the inscriptions,”’ we can also gather information about land division, 
assessment, survey and settlement. Inscriptions reveal interesting details about land 
measurement like hala, vati, putti, nala, maurya etc. agricultural produce, crafts, 
industries and internal and foreign trade. The taxes payable to the state and the 
conditions of land ownership are given. The references of Orissan inscriptions”* to 
coins and markets are of great interest for ascertaining the nature of the trade. The 
epigraphs also bring to light a steady increase in the number of taxes imposed by 
the state. The Chicacole plates” of early Ganga king Indravarman III speak of two 
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kinds of taxes-bhoga and bhaga where as in the Balijhari plates® of the Somavamsi 
king, Udyotkesari we notice about fifteen such taxes and the Velicherla grant”! 
speaks of thirty-six kinds of taxes during the days of Prataparudradeva issued at 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century A.D. Inscriptions are valuable in 
enriching our knowledge about the facts of irrigation in ancient times. The 
Hathigumpha inscription™ of Kharavela is the first of its kind, where Kharavela 
states that he extended a canal for irrigation upto his capital. The Orissan epigraphic 
records” referred two systems of irrigation, i.e. natural and artificial. The copper 
plate records of royal families of Orissa frequently referred to Kulya, Vapi, Kupa, 
Pushkarani, Tataka used for irrigation. Reference of Vana and Aranya are frequently 
met with in the inscriptions of Orissa, The inscriptions™ of Orissa mentioned so 
many names of trees. This suggests that the people of Orissa utilized the wood of 
the trees for making not only household material but also the agricultural implements. 
Social History 

The inscription also gives glimpses regarding the social conditions of the 
time. References to the Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, Sudras and various 
occupational groups, lying scattered throughout inscriptions» have proved to be 
immensely useful for studying the operational aspect of ‘varna' and ‘jati' systems 
in ancient Orissa. The epigraphic records* also refer to some sub-castes, Viz., 
Tanta-vaya (weaver), Gotuka (cowherd) and Saundhika (distiller), Tambrakaraka 
(copper smith), Suvarnakaras (goldsmith), Kumbhakaras (potters), Tathakara 
(blacksmith), Tapitakaras (heaters), Tailikas (oilmen), Patakara (splitter), 
Sutradhara, Malakaras (gardeners), Kaivarttas (fishermen) and Vijnani (artisan). 
They were belonged to either the Vaisya or the Sudra community. The precedence 
of the Brahmin community over others in the social hierarchy is clearly referred in 
the inscriptions. The migration of Brahmans, the establishment of Brahmana 
Sasanas, their gotras, Pravaras and Charanas, references to them as being engaged 
in astrology, envoyship, composition of charters, martial pursuits, civil services, 
management of village affairs are quite numerous in inscriptions. The position of 
women of ancient Orissa is known from the inscriptions. The Banapur plate is the 
earliest charters, which refers Kalyanadevi as the wife of Dharmaraja. The epigraphs”” 
of Bhaumakaras referred that queens occupied the throne several times in the 
absence of the male heirs, widowed queens and daughters of a deceased king 
ascended the throne and ruled with full royal status. The inscriptions™ suggest that 
the princess were well trained in the art of government to cope with the need of 
time. Inscriptions credited the mothers, sisters, daughters of the reigning rulers of 
Orissa for the construction of the temples. The Orissan inscriptions also furnish a 
long list of ornaments, offered to the deities by the devotees. It is easy to guess that 
these.ornaments meant for the Gods were normally under use by the people. In 
several epigraphic records,” we find mention of interesting social institutions and « 
customs like the institution of devadasis, i.e. the practice of dedicating maidens to 
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the gods for services in the form of music and dance in temples. We come across 
different items of food in the inscriptions” of Orissa. The records also furnish the 
names of a large variety of sweet meats and savories made mostly of flours. The 
records refer to cooked rice offered to the deity as Medapali. A good number of 
records of Imperial Ganga family refer to the quantity of rice supplied to the 
temple for the preparation of Medapali. A record from Simhachalam includes 
ghee, pulse-soup and varieties of curries. Another item which find mention is 
‘Payasa’ or rice cooked with milk. The epigraphs of temple include "Tamula’ or 
"Vithi’ in the items of ‘Naivedya'. Coconut was also used and was called 
Narikelampu-kaya or tenkaya. The drink mentioned in the epigraphs is Panaka or 
Panamu, a beverage made of sugar and water or of jaggery and water with spices 
added.” 


The temple was one of the greatest institutions created by the Orissan genius. 
It was the hub on which revolved the whole life of the city/town/village. The great 
endowments made to temples were not in vain. The temple helped provide education 
for the students and amusement to the public. It is also contributed for cultivation 
of art and aesthetic sense. The temples provided classes in various sciences and 
systems of philosophy, grammer, rhetoric and religious hymns. An excellent scheme 
of both juvenile and adult education on the noblest lines for imparting right ideas 
of social life and conduct, right morals, incorruptible ways, sound general 
knowledge of the affairs of the world, of institutions political and social was all 
arranged by the king which has shaped thought and character through the ages. 
Provisions were made in the temples for morning and evening music, the pipers, 
drummers, flutists and others being given separate land allowances. The Natya- 
mandapa in the temple was explicitly for this purpose. The inscriptions also 
mentioned that a provision was made for the chant of Devaram in Saivite temples 
and the hymns of the Alvars in Vishnu temples. Similarly, arrangements were 
made for the chant of Vedas. We learn from inscriptions “ that the king of Orissa 
also supported educational institutions (Agraharas) outside the temple precincts, 
solely dedicated to the dissemination of knowledge in the different branches of 
studies. These Agraharas were looked upon with a great respect. 
Religious History 

The inscriptions furnished information not only about different religious systems 
such as Jainism, Buddhism, Saivism, Vaisnavism etc. but also management, sources 
of income, functions and maintenance of staff of the various religious establishments 
which grew up in different parts of Orissa. The Hathigumipha inscriptions® of 
Kharavela refers that he was a Jaina yet he had proper respect towards otherreligions: 
The copper plates of Matharas show that they were the Gevout worshipper of 
Narayana and champion of Vaisnavism. The Sailodbhavas and the Early Eastern 
Gangas were the worshippers of Gokameswar Siva on the top of the Mahendra 
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Mountain. It is a wonder that the Bhaumakar kings were Buddhists whereas their 
queens were free to worship lord Siva. From the inscriptions we know that the later 
rulers of Bhaumakaras were shifted to Saivism. The Hindol copper plates“ state that 
the Bhaumakara king Subhakara II, a great patron of Saivism granted the village 
of Noddilo in Uttara Tosali to god Vaidyanatha-bhattaraka with the instruction that 
the revenue of half of the village was to be utilised for tapana, scents, flower, lamps, 
incense, naivedya, bali, charu and puja of the God as well as for the maintenance 
of the temple servants and the repairs of the temple, while the revenue of the other 
half was to be kept apart for the supply of satra, garments etc. of ascetics. From 
inscriptions we came to know that the Somavamsis were the great patrons of Saivism 
and constructed abodes of Gods. The epigraphs* of Imperial Gangas of Orissa attest 
the fact that earlier the Ganga monarchs were Saivite and later they shifted their 
devotion towards Vaishnavism. Likewise, inscriptions reveal interesting details 
about different cults that prevailed in Orissa in ancient times. The Sun cult and the 
Jagannatha cult predominant in Orissa in late medieval period is known from the 
inscriptions, The inscriptions” enlighten us on the popularity and decline of different 
sects and cults in specific areas and times. 


The inscriptions give us an insight into the contribution of Kalingas to the 
expansion of Indian cultural, maritime and military influence in such distant islands 
of Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Malaya, Annam, Burma, Ceylon, Laccadivas, Maldives 
and other islands in the Indian ocean. Inscriptions” refer the use of weapons and 
armaments such as axe, sword, shield, arrows etc. must have been made of iron. 
We learn about the prosperity of the land through trade with other countries. The 
infinite value of epigraphy in the understanding of the ancient arts like dance and 
music is illustrated in the inscriptions of Orissa. The presence of inscriptions along 
with sculpture either to explain the carving or to mention a gift and the name of 
the donor is the most valuable clue for understanding its date, the circumstances 
under which it came into being and the theme of the carving itself. It is the presence 
of the inscriptions, labels explaining the panels and carvings at Ratnagiri, Udayagiri, 
Lalitagiri, Khandagiri that helped a correct understanding of these monuments. 
The paleography of the inscriptions would itself help considerably in the proper 
dating of the figure. Again, without the help of inscriptions we cannot understand 
who executed the carvings, how and at whose instance, mostly it is the name of the 
donor that is given. If the carving is a religious gift it is so stated. This is not only 
in the case of a sculpture as such but also in the case of any part of a structure for 
which the donor is responsible. We learn from the inscriptions* of Orissa the role 
of "Srenis" who took interest in religious activities and under took the works of 
public utility. 


The task of reconstructing history on the basis of epigraphic records is not an 
easy proposition. The importance of inscriptions as historical documents is 
considerably diminished by frequent occurrences of contrary statements about 
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facts and events in them. The authors of inscriptions, particularly of prasastis, 
served as court-poets of kings and indulged, in glorifying the achievements of 
their patrons, sometime, beyond limits and suppressing unpalatable facts about 
their masters. The title Gaudesvara-Navakoti-Karnata-Kalavargesvara i.e. lord of 
Gauda, Karnata-nine-cores and Kalabarga (Gulbarga) was applied to a large number 
of kings from Kapilendra onwards, although the rule of the majority of them was 
confined to a small fragment of Orissa only. Inscriptions of Orissa which were 
engraved on stones or copperplates mostly by illiterate and semi-literate stone 
cutters or goldsmiths, often with serious errors, have rendered the interpretation 
of the text difficult and controversial. 

Thus, the study of epigraphy serves as the back bone of ancient history of 
Orissa. It is impossible to reconstruct ancient history of Orissa without epigraphy. 
The inscriptions represent a unique store house of information regarding political, 
administrative, social, agrarian, religious, economic and cultural history of Orissa. 
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The Art and Architecture of Saiva Temples in 
Rayalaseema Region 


T. Nagamma* 


Rayalaseema, a part of Andhra Pradesh has some unique features in the history 
of "Andhradesa" (Andhra region). A number of wars took place on the soil of this 
region, from 6th century A.D. onwards, which plunged this part in darkness. In 
addition to this, the unfertile soil and scanty rainfall made this area famine stricken 
from the early period. .In spite of this, Rayalaseema contains a number of temples 
of different period with notable features of art and architecture. The sculptures of 
'Saptamatrukas’ and other Goddesses in the Talakantisvara temple at Devagudi 
(Kadapa district), indicate the popularity of the cult. Though, the first temple 
(Gudimallam) is attributed to the 2nd century A.D., the construction of many 
temples is seen from the 7th century onwards. During the period 600 to 900 A.D., 
Siddoutam (Kadapa district) was one of the famous centers of 'Pasupata’ Saivism 
in 'Andhradesa’. The 9th and 10th centuries witnessed the emergence of ‘Kalamukha’ 
sect of Saivism. During the medieval period, a number of Saiva temples belonging 
to 'Pasupata’ and 'Kalamukha’ sects were constructed in this region. Most of the 
big Saiva temples of this region can be assigned to the period of the imperial 
cholas. The Vijayanagara rulers made ‘Saiva temples magnificent by building 
additional structures and liberal grants. The origin and growth of the ‘Saiva temples 
in Rayalseema can be taken as a significant phase in the history of this region. The 
present paper is aimed to highlight the general pattern and styles of the temples 
that existed in the Telugu country in general and Rayalaseema region in particular. 


A. The General Pattern of the Temples 


The growth of temple architecture in far South India started in the middle of 
the sixth century A.D., under the influence of the Brahmanical faith, with the 
patronage of royal dynasties.' It was early in the seventh century, the structural 
temples began to be constructed. The temple construction activity obtained some 
of its architectural features from the older productions, especially of the Buddhists. 
According to Percy Brown,* the Buddhist architecture had a major influence on 
‘Hindu’ shrines which has an apsidal end. It has been called the elephant back or 
'Gajaprishtakrthi’. The Sahadeva ‘ratha' at Mahabalipuram is a.perfect example of 
this. The Buddhist character thus merged into Brahmanical faith and the symbol 
of the ‘Chaitya' eventually merged into the 'Sikhara’ and the ceremonial umbrella, 
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merged into ‘Kalasas'. Thus, the entire structure of the 'Stupa’ merged in the 
construction of Hindu temple. 
B. In Telugu Country 

In ‘Andhra,’ most of the Buddhist structures flourished only up to the third 
century A.D. The Brahmanical and ‘Jaina’ religions were popular at that time. 
The ‘stupas’ which stood for Buddha were changed as shelters for 'Hindu' Gods 
such as 'Saiva’ and Vishnu.* The Buddhist 'Stupas' were converted into temples for 
the Hindu Gods, and with this inspiration, many new structures for Hindu Gods 
were constructed. The temples at Simhachalam, Amaravati, Chencherla and 
Srisailam all in Andhra Pradesh, were converted tnto Hindu temples, which marked 
the revival of the Brahmanical faith. The Brahmanical revival started a new era in 
temple construction during the Pallava period in the northern Tamil region. The 
early Pallavas reigned over the Krishna basin of South India in the beginning of 
3rd C. A.D. and then spread further south in the sixth century A.D., and later on 
were confined to Tamil country.* This new era chiefly responsible for idol-worship, 
which later on Jed to the construction of structural temples. The two sects of. 
Hinduism, ‘Saivism' and "Vaishnavism’ became the dominant religions-of South- 
India. Temples in South India are generally built either on a square or a rectangular 
ground plan which do not provide the projection motifs of North India temples.° 
The basic styles of temples are traditionally of two types; the Northern style is 
known as 'Nagara’ and the southern style is known as ‘Dravida’. The 'Vesara’ style 
is a sub-style of the ‘Nagara’ style. In the Andhra region, the temple complex at 
Alampur in Mahabubnagar district is a fine example of the ‘Nagara' style.° The 
Chalukyas of Badami who ruled the entire Deccan, including Andhra from 6th to 
the middle of 8th century A.D., constructed temples in the 'Nagara’ style not only 
at Alampur but also at Mahanandi and Satyavolu (Kurnool district) during their 
period. 
C. In Rayalaseema 


There are nearly one hundred and 14 temples in Rayalaseema region. Among 
them, there are 10 temples in Chittoor district, 23 in Kurnool district, 42 in Cuddapah 
district and 39 in Anantapur district. The temples of this region, both of 'Saiva’ 
and "Vaishnava' faiths were not properly patronized. Some of the temples received 
royal patronage during the revival of Brahmanical faith in this region. They are 
the Parasuramesvara temple in Gudimallam, Srikalhastisvara in Srikalahasti, Sn 
Venkateswara Swami temple in Tirumala, Sri Govindaraja Swami temple in Tirupati 
(all belonging to the Chittoor district), Uma Mahewara temple complex in 
Pushpagiri (Cuddapah district), Mallikarjuna temple in Srisailam, Tripurantakam 
temple in Tripurantakam (Kurnool district) and the temples of Bugga 
Ramalingeswara, Chintala Venkatramana in Tadipatri and the Virabhadra temple 
in Lepakshi (Anantapur district). 
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The imperial dynasties such as the Satavahanas, Ikshavakus, Pallavas, Cholas, 
Chalukyas of Badami, Rastrakutas, Kakatiyas and the Vijayanagara rulers started 
temple building activities in their respective period in the Rayalaseema region. 
They not only constructed new structural temples but also contributed generously 
to the temples: Minor rulers like the Banas, the Yadavarayas, the Telugu Chodas, 
the Vaidumbas, the Nolambas and the Matli chief and others who followed their 
imperial rulers also donated lavishly for temple development. 


In the Rayalaseema region, the Parasurameswara temple at Gudimallam 
(Chittoor district) is the first and foremost example of a temple of the 'Gajaprishta’ 
type of "Vesara' style. This temple belongs to the mid eighth century A.D. of the 
Pallava period.’ The original Paflava structure consisting of a ‘garbhagriha' and 
an ‘antarala’ and a later additon of an inner enclosure built around the original 
structure consists of a closed 'Pradaksina' and a 'mukhamandapa' belonging to the 
Chola period.* The royal dynasties of the Pallavas of Kanchi, the Cholas of Tanjore, 
the Pandyas of Madurai, the Chalukyas of Badami, the Rastrakutas of Manyaketa, 
the Hoyasalas of Dvarasamudra strived for superiority, with one another, in temple 
construction, dedicated to the Gods ‘Siva and Vishnu, and thus different forms of 
temples emerged during the ninth century A.D. in South India.’ The Chalukyas' 
square or oblong temple plans existed only in the Western Part of Andhra in 
Cuddapah and Kurnool districts. The eastern and southem parts had the structural 
activity mostly pertaining from the Cholas, and the south-western part of the 
Ananatapur district had the architectural features of Nollamba Pallavas. The 
Rastrakutas and later on the Chalukyas besides the Cholas patronized the temples 
at Hemavati belonging to the ninth and tenth centuries A.D.'° The year 1336 
marked the beginning of the Vijayanagara period in the Deccan, which included 
Kanada and Rayalaseema regions. The distinct school of the Vijayanagara art can 
be seen in Andhra. The regions of Anantapur, Kurnool and Cuddapah show the 
continuity of this art tradition, while the Chittoor region was strongly influenced 
by the Chola art." 


The temples in Rayalaseema region, in general, reflect the mixed style of the 
Buddhist and traditional architecture. The Pallavas were the first royal dynasty, 
who initiated the free-standing structural temples in the south. The Pallavas 
constructed temples based on three styles, "Nagara’, "Vesara' and 'Dravida' in their 
area (Tamil region). The Parasurameswara temple at Gudimallam stands as an 
example of the ‘vesara' style which was constructed in the eighth century A.D., by 
the Pallava King Vijayaditya Vikramavarman (779-830 A.D). The contemporary 
Chalukya dynasty of Badami also constructed the Mahanandi temple in Kurmool 
district, and this is a fine example of the 'Nagara' style." The temples of 
Ramalingeswara and Brahmalingeswara at Satyavolu (Kurnool! district) are also 
notable examples of the 'Nagara’ and ‘Vesara' styles of Badami Chalukyas." The 
Sivanandiswara temple at Mahanandi was built by Pulakesin II in his 8 regnal 
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year according to an inscription found at the temple.“ Later on, the Cholas also 
borrowed the structural characteristics of temple building from the Pallavas. 
Gradually, the other dynasties, like the Pandyas of Madhurai, the Hoyasalas and 
the Vijayanagara rulers too borrowed the features from the early dynasties and 
constructed temples in their respective regions. 


The 'Nagara’ type of Mahanandiswara temple assigned to the reign of 
Vikramaditya-I (655-680 A.D) and Vinayaditya-I (681-696 A.D) belonged to the 
Chalukyan line of Badami.'° The Srikalahastiswara temple in Chittoor district was 
built by the Pallavas and developed by the Cholas. The 'Sikhara’ of the above 
temples are the examples of oblong ‘Sikhara' or 'Ayastara-sikhara’ and circular 
'sikhara’."° Among other square and circular temples of Cholas, mention my be 
made of Sri Venkatswaraswami temple at Tirumala, which has a circular sikhara 
with its base on a square ‘plan dated the sixteenth regnal year of the Chola king 
Rajaraja-I (1000-1001 A.D)."’ This type of square plan with a circular 'sikhara’ is 
seen in the case of the Nilakanteswara temple at Laddigam in Punganur taluk of 
Chittor district. It was built by Advalan Gangaikonda Cholan alias Irugolan, a 
subordinate chief of Kulottunga-I.'* The temple Agasteswara at Vailitota is suare 
in plan and has a square ‘sikhara’. The Kondarameswara temple alias Adityeswara 
at Tondamanad (Srikalahasti) was built by Parantaka-I (940-941 A.D).The 
Nilakanteswara temple and Kasivisweswara temple at Srikalahasti were similar in 
construction to the Nilakanteswara temple at Laddigam, except for its square base 
and circular ‘Sikhara’. The Cholas thus, adopted the style borrowed from the early 
Pallavas and constructed the temples in their territories. It is also noted that the 
Southern style ‘Dravida’ or octagonal ‘Sikhara’ is not seen in the temples of the 
Chittoor region. The 3 types, such as the square (Chaturasra), the circular (vritta) 
and the apsidal (Gjaprishta), 'sikharas’ and plans are seen in the temples all over 
the Chittoor region, during the period of the Cholas and the Vaidumbas. The other 
regions of Cuddapah, Kurnool and Anantapur in Rayalaseema were ruled by the 
Renati Cholas from the 6th to 10th century A.D. Temples constructed and patronized 
during this period have apsidal 'sikharas'. The apsidal type is seen in the temples at 
Chilamakuru, Attirala, Pottapi, Pitikayaguila and others. The Vaidyanatha and 
Kesava temples at Pushpagiri were constructed by the Chalukya-Chola kings, 
Karikala Chola, and Trilokyamalla respectively.'? The Trikuta temples at Pushpagiri 
dated 1254 A.D referred to as Pachaleswara, Pallaveswara and Umamaheswara.. 
have square 'sikharas' and square plans.” These temples are assigned to the Kakatiya 
period. 

The Chennakesavya temple at Pushpagiri which was constructed in 1536 A.D.., 
by Achyutaraya of Vijayanagara dynasty has a'sikhara' of 'Nagara’ order, while the 
Santhanamalleswara has a circular 'sikhara' and the Umamaheswara temple has 
the square ‘griva’ and ‘sikhara’. The Chola architecture also influenced Renadu. 
So the rulers of Renadu and Vijayanagara adopted the style of Cholas in the region. 
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_ The Mallikarjuna temple at Srisailam has a ‘Nagara sikhara' on its 'garbhagriha’, 


while the Bramarambika temple at Srisailam has a round or circular ‘sikhara’. It 
shows the Cholas influence on this temple. It might have been constructed by the 
Cholas of Renadu who rose to power in the middle of sixth century A.D. The 
vimana of Mallikarjuna temple is a stepped pyramid. It represents the style of the 
Kalyani Chalukyas. They borrowed the style from Hoyasalas of Dvarasamudra. 
The Chalukya king Trailokyamalla visited and renovated this temple in the year 
1063 A. D. It is referred to in a record engraved on the temple wall.*' This shows 
the influence of Chalukya style on this temple. The Badami Chalukyan structures 
found at Mahanandi, Satlyavolu and others also clearly explain that the Chalukyan 
architecture is superficially an amalgamation of the northern (Nagara) and southern 
(Dravida) trends. The temples of Bugga Ramalingeswara and Chitala Venkataramana 
at Tadipatri and the Virabhadra temple at Lepakshi (Anantapur district), belong to 
the period of Devaraya-II (1422-1446. A.D)” The Tadipatri temples have circular 
'sikharas' representing the Pallava-Chola temple styles. The Virabhadra temple at 
Lepakshi including temples of Lord Siva, under the name Papanatheswara, have 
the 'sikhara' of 'vesara’' type (circular) and 'Nagara' order belonging to the period 
of Achyutadevaraya (1532 A.D). The architecture of Lepakshi belongs to the 
imperial Vijayanagara type. The present day Anantapur including some parts of 
Kurnool region was ruled by the Nolamba Pallavas, the subordinates of the Pallavas 
of Kanchi and later on the Chalukyas of Badami. The temples at Hemavati, 
Doddeswara and Siddheswara and others have a square plan sanctum of the Pallava, 


‘Chola and Chalukya schools of art. The Bhoganatheswara and Arunachala temples 


at Nandi (Hemavathi) have the Dravidian stepped pyramid ‘sikhara’ . The 'Nolamba’ 
style thus exhibits a style of art and architecture which blends the best of different 
styles. 

D. Styles and Plans of Rayalaseema Temples 


The Hindu temple has evolved from the Buddhist ‘stupa’. The procession 
path, ‘Chaitya’ windows, fimials, pillars with capitals before the main shrine, groups 
of smaller fans sculptural motifs inscribing the gifts and other aspects are Buddhistic 
features adopted by the later Hindu temples. Later on, the Buddhistic traditional 
architectural characteristics were adopted in constructing the temples, The progress 
in temple construction can be traced by a number of examples.The 'Chaitya’ 
gradually developed and merged into 'sikhara' form of Hindu temples. The Buddhist 
features of sculptural art and art motifs were also borrowed into Hindu temple 
construction. Even the elements of Buddhistic iconography entered into Hindu 
temples. The worship of ‘Nagas’, "Yakshas', Pipal tree of Buddhistic faith were 
also followed by the Hindus. The ‘gopuras’ of South Indian temples are in the 
shape of an ornamented gateway. The origin of this 'gopura' can be traced back to 
the cow-gate of the Vedic-period. The formation of 'gopuram' which is the initial 
stage in temple construction can be seen in temples of the Chalukyas and the 
Pallavas, where the entrance gate carries on its top a wagon-shaped apex. 
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A typical "Dravidian' temple developed by the Chalukyas and the Pallavas 
consists of two principal parts, the central shrine and the frontal porch. The 
central shrine is:described as 'the immeasurable one’ (vimana), the pillared hall in 
its front is described as the front porch (mukhamandapa). The central shire is 
furnished with a ‘sikhara' or tower, the principal feature of which depends on its 
storeyed structure. The ‘gopura’ and the 'kalyana mandapa' were the two structures 
added during the time ak the Pandyas, and the Vijayanagar period in South Indian 
temples.” 


The Buddhistic architectural characteristics were followed by the Pallavas for 
the first time in south India. The Pallava king Mahendravarma excavated rock-cut 
caves with a cella, an ‘arthamandapa' and a mukhamandapa' wider than the cella 
and with rows of pillars with the scarf dressed to serve as a portico faced (entrance) 
to the entire cave. Later, this cave temple were developed as monolithic temples 
and the projection of the cella chamber out, upto the limit of the 'artha-mandapa' 
was an indirect suggestion of a pradhkshna’ circuit inherent in it. The innovative 
designs of Rajsimha, such as the provision of storeyed compostion, subsidiary 
shrines and carvings of iconographic and ritual concepts were gradually followed 
by the Cholas, Chalukyas, Rastrakutas, Nolamba Pallavas and the Vijayanagara 
dynasties in their constructions and carvings. 


The Cholas' stone-structural style is borrowed from the later Pallavas in the 
2nd half of the 9th century A.D., and later on by the Gangas, Vaidumbas and 
Nolambas. Their styles are reflected in the temples at Kalakada near Vayalpadu 
(Chittoor district), Attirala near Rajampet (Kadapa district) and the temples at 
Hemavati, Avani and Nandi (Annatapur district).> All these temples possess 
excellence of architectural expression outlined in variations of ‘sikhara' form and 
other additional constructions of the superstructure. 


The ground plans of the temples are very important indices of the temple 
structures.In particular, the ground plan of the 'garbhagrha' is of special significance. 
The earlier examples of the Buddhist caves in Bihar belong to the Mauryan dynasty. 
It can be placed in the third century B.C., on the basis of epigraphical proofs. Of 
these, the rectangular cave Visvamitra (252 B.C.), the square cave Sudama, the 
circular cave Lomastrishi and the Gopika cave (214 B.C.) elliptical in plan were- 
the variations in ground plan of the shrines.” It is noted that there is no octagonal 
plan in these caves. Thus, the forms like square,.circular are common both in 
South and Nosrth India, while the octagonal could be seen only i in the South. The 
first and earliest example is seen in the Pallava monolithic structures of the South. 
Later on, it was followed by the Cholas and Cahlukyas, Pandyas, Vijayanagar 
dynasties in the South. 


The Chaitya' windows became the permanent features of South Indian art. 
This 'Chaitya’ window or 'kudu' or cornica was rendered ornamental with figures 
and floral design on the sides of the roof of the temple, near the doors is seen in the 
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Chalukya, Rastrakuta and Vijayanagara temples reminds one of the Buddhistic 
influence. Another important feature of the temple is the 'pradakshina', having an 
upper story after the Buddhist 'chaitya’.*” This 'pradakshina’' pattern is followed 
from the Pallavas to the Vijayanagara times. The ‘pradakshina’ displays a variety 
of pillars. It can be noticed from the Buddhist caves of Kailasa and Ellora with 
protruding lotus capital. During the Vijayanagara period it appeared like a bud- 
like pendant.The square-based pillars appeared with plain capitals at Ajanta, re- 
appeared in the Pallava temples and were later adopted by the Cholas, Pandyas and 
Vijayanagara. The sculptural door-keepers (dwarapalas) at Ellora caves were adopted 
by the Pallavas and re-appeared in the Vijayanagara temples, The Pallavas adopted 
certain styles from the Early Chalukyas and introduced them in their temples. The 
facades (entrances) were more ornate and contained pillars of different varieties, 
both square and round.The transported pillars of Pallava art with lesser 
ornamentation were introduced with their favorite lion motif at the bottom. The 
remarkable adaptation by the Chalukyas from the Pallava art was the Buddhist 
‘chaitya’ window or a'kudu' with a human face. This was carved not only on every 
fagade of the temple and on the roof but even on the miniature ‘vimana’ placed on 
the horizontal lines of the ‘vimana’ itself. This feature of 'Chaitya’ - window was 
Chalukyan and placed just below the 'stupa' in their shrines. 


The Chalukyas borrowed another feature from the Pallavas i.e., filling up of 
niches or the 'kosta-panjaras’ with images. This was later on followed by the Cholas 
and finally entered into Vijayanagara temples. The ‘kudus' or ‘chaitya’ windows 
were borrowed from Chalukyas by the Rastrakutas also which are seen at Kailasa 
temple of Ellora.* The elaborate designs had their origin from Buddhistic art and 
their character is seen reproduced in Pallava art. Later, contemporary dynasties, 
such as the Chalukyas, Rastrakutas, Cholas, Pandyas and the Vijayanagara kings 
followed a similar style. During the Viijayanagara period, the architectural depiction 
was elaborated more and it resulted in a fine structure. This is a good example of 
the absorption of the Chalukya and Hoyasala architectural features in their own 
temples.” 


To sum up, the Buddhist architecture influenced the construction of Hindu 
temples. The structural temples were built by the Pallavas who were inspired by 
the Buddhist contructions. The temple building activity was continued by the Imperial 
Cholas and their successors, who ruled South India in general and Rayalaseema in 
particular. The famous temples at Gudimallam and Sri Kalahasti are the products 
of the pre-medieval period. Many small temples for God Siva came into existence 
during the medieval period. Rayalaseema temples that were developed in different 
periods exhibit the ‘dravida' style of temple architecture. They had 'garbhagriha' 
antarala’ and ‘Mukhamandapa' in the initial stage and Maha Natyamandapa, 
Kalyanamantapa and so on as later additions in the post-medieval period. 
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Katamaraju Katha - A Historical Study 


P. Sadanandam* 
G. Krishnaiah** 


The 'Mandahechus' the dependant sub-caste of "Yadava' Community tell the 
story of Katamaraju who was the last of the Yadava lineage of chiefs. The Golla 
Community all over the state take pride in Katamaraju as their hero. The story of 
Katamaraju is also known as Yadavabharathamu,Gollabharathamu and 
Yadusastramu. The story of Katamaraju is very popular among the lower strata of 
the society at places like Darsi, Kanigiri, Kandukuru, Udayagiri of Nellore and 
Prakasham, Guntur, Cuddapah and Kurnool districts. 


Katamaraju story is in the form of a long verse transmitted orally from 
generation to generation. The story speaks about three generations of Yadava chiefs 
culminating in the Battle of Erragaddapadu. The narration contains about 21 stories 
with historical facts pertaining to the Yadava chiefs belonging to Yelamanchili 
région of present Vishakapatnam district, which later migrated to the region of 
Nellore and Prakasham districts in the south.The account of the Yadava chiefs is 
collected from the narration of the 'Mandahechu' families visiting the Telangana 
districts of Andhra Pradesh. An attempt is made in this article to discuss the 
Historicity of Katamaraju Katha and to fix the date of the engagement which took 
place between Katamaraju and Nallasiddi at Erragaddapadu. 


The Mandahechus sing the ballads of Katamaraju to the Golla community for 
a number of days camping in a village. After offering the traditional prayers to 
Ganapathi, Donakonda Ganga and Mallanna they begin the narration with the life 
of Avula Valuraju who was the Yadava chief of Yelamanchili in Vishkhapatnam 
district. His parents were Kariyavula Ganguraju and Gangamma. He had three 
brothers, namely Harigopala, Nandagopala and Govardhana. 


Avula Valuraju picked up a quarrel with one of his neighbouring chiefs, Kalabuta 
Ganguraju of Kandemondemula kota by promising protection to the latter's 
ministers who were to be punished by their chief on charges of corruption. All his 
brothers died fighting the chief of Kandemondemula kota. Avula Valuraju had five 
sons and one daughter. He also left for the battle field after arranging the succession 
of his second son, Peddiraju to the estate. Valuraju also died in the battle. 
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Peddiraju ruled Yelamanchili for about 10 years and then moved to Pampadri 
with his brothers where he ruled for seven years. Since he had no children, he 
divided his property of cows, gold, jewellary and other valuables among his brothers 
and left for Kalyana Pattanam (modern Karnataka) where he got a son, Katamaraju 
and a daughter, Papanuka. He died in a battle fighting his enemy, Valiketuvaraju, 
who was later killed by Katamaraju. As a strange co-incidence all the brothers of 
Peddiraju also died fighting their enemies in separate engagements. Later, 
Baktiranna, son of Poluraju, the youngest of the brothers, took initiative to bring 
the third generation back to Yelamanchili. Thus, Katamaraju and Papanuka also 
came back to Yelamanchili. Katamaraju ascended the throne of Yelamanchili. 


After some time Katamaraju moved with his cattle to Srisailam and turned 
towards Nellore where Nallasiddi was ruling at the time. Katamaraju was warned 
by his kinsmen not to go towards Nellore because Mukkanti of Nellore had killed 
his uncle Poluraju. Despite the warning, Katamaraju entered into an agreement 
with Nallasiddi on the payment of grazing tax which led to a fresh trouble between 
Katamaraju and Nallasiddi. In a battle that followed Katamaraju killed Nallasiddi 
and avenged the death of his uncle but he had also succumbed to his injuries in the 
war. 

_ Thus, the narration culminates in the death of Katamaraju who occupied a 
place of pride in the minds of Yadavas.The story assumed the status of a Purana 
and an epic. Katamaraju is praised by the Yadavas as the incarnation of Lord 
Krishna. 

Though the legend of Katamaraju traces his family pedigree from Lord Krishna, 
various traditional literary sources differ with one another regarding the number 
of generation to which he belonged, beginning from Lord Krishna. According to 
various sources, the number of generations between Lord Krishna and Katamaraju 
ranges between 11 and 23'. However, the last three generations consisting Valuraju, 
Peddiraju and Katamaraju are not disputed by any source. The historicity of these 
three chiefs in succession can be corraborated with the epigraphic and other literary 
sources. 

The date of the engagement which took place between Katamaraju and 
Nallasiddi at Erragaddapadu is very crucial in fixing the chronology of these three 
generations preceding Katamaraju. Various scholars suggested different dates for 
the decisive Battle of Erragaddapadu. The first among the scholars who applied 
historical method to arrive at the date of the battle is Varanasi Yashoda Devi". She 
suggested in her thesis submitted to Madras University that the battle took place in 
1259 A.D. between Nallasiddi and Katama Raju at Erragaddpadu near Panchalingala 
konda. She claimed that Manmasiddi-IIl (1248-67) was also known as Nallasiddi 
who waged war against Katamaraju on the question of grazing tax (pullari). She 
based her argument on an inscription found at Gundlapalem village in Kandukuru 
Talug of Prakasham district. Her opinion was countered by the later researchers 
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who doubted the authenticity of the said inscription because the Saka year 
Kalayukthi and the names of the month, the date, the thithi were proved to be 
wrong after verification. Secondly, the oral narrative of Mandahechus mention 
clearly that the year of the engagement was Chitrabhanu (Telugu year). 


Timmawajjala Kodanda Ramaiah*, a Telugu scholar wrote an article on 
Katamaraju which was published in Bharathi in 1953. He mentioned that C.P. 
Brown noticed the story of Katamaraju while he was pursuing Mackenzie's 
manuscripts in Mackenzie library. The Mackenzie collections mention that the 
year of the battle was 1081 of Salivahana Saka corresponding to 1157 A.D. The 
year 1157 A.D. is neither Kalayukthi as mentioned in the inscription or Chitrabhanu 
as told by the narrators. Secondly, the Mackenzie collections were mostly based 
on hearsay with regard to the events of the distant past. Though the year may not 
be taken for granted, the event might be ascribed to the period around 1157 A.D. 


Mallampally Somasekhara Sharma, a wellknown research scholar in Andhra 
history, wrote an introduction to Katamaraju katha, edited by Veturi Prabhakara 
Sastri who brought to light the palm-leaf manuscripts of this story preserved in 
the Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras*. He questioned the authenticity of 
Gundlapalam inscription on the grounds that the saka year mentioned in the 
inscription was not corresponding to the Telugu month and year as stated in the 
inscription itself. He traced the year of the battle to 1163 A.D, wich satisfies the 
Telugu year, month, day and the thithi as narrated by Mandahechus and also as 
mentioned in the palm-leaf manuscript preserved in Oriental Manuscript Library, 
Madras. But he could not conclude this fact as he entertained a doubt that Khadga 
Tikkana who was mentioned as a great hero of this Battle on the side of Nallasiddi, 
belonged to a much later date at least about a hundred years. 


Another scholar, Devurapalli Venkata Krishna Reddy suggested that the 
engagement between Katamaraju and Nallasiddi took place on 17-03-1282 A.D.5 
(S.S.* 1204 Chitrabhanu Kartika bahula 14 Saturday) on the strength of an 
inscniption found at Narsaraopet (1203 S.S. Vishnu, Kartika sudda 2 Thursday 
correspondig to 16-10-1281 A.D.). This inscription gives chronology of the Telugu 
Choda rulers who ruled from Nellore. Nallasiddi who was mentioned in a genealogy 
of Choda rulers in this inscription was identified by the scholar as the one who 
fought Katamaraju on pullari issue. But the said inscription neither mentions the 
agreement on pullari, nor any reference regarding the actual reign of the said 
Nallasiddi. Further, the date given by him as 17-03-1282 does not correspond to 
the other details of Chitrabhanu year such as month, date and day. He identifies 
Nallasiddi to be the same as narrated in the palm-leaf manuscript on the ground 
that the writer of inscription was one, Tikkana, who was a writer, poet, minister 
and also commender-in-chief to Nallasiddi. But Nallasiddi's predecessor 
Manmasiddi was ruling upto 1290 A.D. Therefore 1282 cannot be taken as the 
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date for the engagement in which both Nallasiddi and Katamaraju died fighting 
each other. 


In his Doctoral thesis submitted to Osmania University, Hyderabad, K. Mohan 
Rao suggested that the war between Nallasiddi and Katamaraju was fought for 
eight days starting from 23-11-1282 and the final engagement took place on 
1-12-1282 A.D.° As the Telugu day does not correspond to the Telugu month 
Magha of Chitrabhanu year as recited by the Mandahechus the scholar opines that 
the narrators are mistaking Margasira month for the Magha month of the 
Chitrabanu’. If it was Margasira month the day (Tuesday) and the thithi (Amavasya) 
fall on 01-12-1282 A.D. This suggestion is also based on his mere imagination 
because in the formal oral narration, the narrators seldom commit any corruption 
as it happens generally in the written records while they are copied. Secondly, the 
traditional ceremonies in memory of the fallen heroes are celebrated during the 
months of Magha - Vaishaka. Annual fairs at Ganga Donakonda, Prakasham district 
are conducted during the month of Chaitra* every year. The last rites of the dead 
Yadava rulers were performed by one Baktiranna, who was the only survivor of 
the battle as he was away in Kasi during the war. Perhaps it might have taken one 
or two months for him to return to this place from Kasi and found that his kith and 
kin were killed in the battle. On knowing this, he might have performed the ritual 
in the month of Chaitra for about six days commencing from full moon day. 
These days even now are celebrated every year as important fairs dedicated to 
their goddess Ganga. Therefore, the battle might have taken place in and around 
the month of Magha. Therefore, the Margasira could not be mistaken as Magha. 

The following is the source material available on the conflict between Yadava 
chiefs and their contemporary rulers of the plains. These sources may be classified 
as : 

a) Palm-leaf manuscripts 

b) Kaifiyats 

c) Inscriptions 

d) Customs and rituals 

e) Oral narrations 
a) Palm - leaf Manuscripts 


The palm-leaf manuscripts scattered in Andhra area and possesed by a number 
of leading narrators of the Yadava folklore, were callected by Mackenzie and 
preserved in the Madras Oriental Manuscript Library. These manuscripts were 
brought to light by Charles Philips Brown with his comments and remarks at 
relevant places. These notes along with the manuscripts were re-examined and 
edited by Veturi Prabhakara Sastri. The Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras 
published a volume entitled "Katamaraju katha" with detailed introduction of 
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Mallampalli Somasekhara Sharma (1953). This book contains minor episodes of 
Battu Rayabharamu Kotapati thati vrikshamu Techekatha, Erragaddapati potlata 
besides the story of Katamaraju. Later, T. Subba Rao has collected some more 
manuscripts from the Yadava story tellers and published them in 1976, 


Still, a number of old copies of palm-leaf manuscripts are available with the 
story tellers. Number of writers copied them in course of time. We come across 
seven versions of such manuscripts®. The most important fact about the Yadava 
story tellers is that they were and are illiterates. Each head of the family had to 
make copies of the manuscripts he possessed and distributed them to all his sons 
who also shared the inherited Mirasi villages. Their sons divide themselves into 
separate independant units of storytelling groups after acquiring a copy of the 
manuscript and a set of musical instruments. Surprisingly, their oral narrations 
are not necessarily based on the manuscript they possess. 


All the copies of palm-leaf manuscript unanimously decree that the final battle 
of Katamaraju with Nallasiddi was held on Magha Amavasya Tuesday of Chitrabhanu 
year. This final engagement was preceded by a war between the Yadavas and 
Nallasiddi forces commencing from Magha Bahula Dashimi.Thus, the war continued 
for six days culminating in the death of Katamaraju and Nallasiddi on the day of 
Amavasya, Tuesday. The manuscripts further mention that one Baktiranna, the 
lone survivor of the family, who was away in Kasi returned home and found that 
all his kinsmen were killed in the battle. Then he performed the last rites to the 
departed. The manuscripts do not tell us the difinite year in the Saka era. The 
mention of the names of the cyclic year Chitrabhanu which is repeated every sixty 
years, poses great difficulty in identifying the exact date of the engagement. The 
day, thithi, month and year of Chitrabhanu would only match with the date 
05-02-1163" of the Christian era. 


The stylistics of the written folklore in Dwipada Manjeera may give us a clue 
about the period when it was composed.The Dwipada metre is used in Telugu 
literature at least from 8th and 9th centuries as found in the Telugu inscriptions of 
that period. The Dwipada metre seems to be widely prevalent in composition of 
the Telugu folklore between 9th and 14th centuries. The type of literature was 
prepared by the folklorists because of its adoptability for singing. This type of 
literature must have reached its height of popularity in the 12th century, when 
Katamaraju story and the Battle of Palanadu were composed in Dwipada Manjeera 
and sung by the begging communities througout the Andhra region. This would 
suggest that the Battle of Erragaddapadu might have occurred in mid 12th century. 
Though the two battles were held in the same century, we do not find any reference 
of the other engagement in either of the stories. It may be due to the fact that the 
causes of these two Battles were different. While the Battle of the Erragaddapadu 
was fought on the question of pullari, the other Battle of Palanadu was fought on 
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account of the jealousy between two half brothers who ruled the divided kingdom. 
Secondly, the Battle of Erragaddapadu was fought between the pastoral chiefs, the 
Yadavas and the rulers of the civilized plains. Therefore, the Katamaraju story was 
popular among the Yadavas who constituted the lowest strata of society, whereas 
the Battle of Palanadu was more popular among the other communities.The 
similarity of these stories may be found in using the same meter for composing the 
songs to glorify and narrate these two heroic events of the Telugu speaking people. 
b) Kaifiyats 

Mackenzie's kaifiyats pertaining to Pattapuravi, Siddavatam, Kumbhagiri etc. 
mention the Battle of Erragaddapadu. These kaifiyats give descriptions of the 
battle between Nallasiddi and Katamaraju on the question of the non-payment of 
Pullari by Katamaraju and causing damage to the cattle of Katamaraju by Nallasiddi 
during the period of severe famine. Besides the cause of the Pullari, these kaifiyats 
also mention the petty cause as an immediate one preceding the deadly Battle. A 
pet parrot of Kundamadevi, wife of Nallasiddi, was shot with an arrow by Poluraju, 
an uncle of Katamaraju. The Boyas who had a grouse with the Yadavas because 
they were deprived of their livelihood as Yadavas cleared the jungles off wild 
animals, took an advantage of this. The Boyas under the instruction of the queen, 
killed some of the cattle of the Yadavas. Since the Yadavas lost their precious 
cattle, they refused to pay pullari to Nallasiddi. This had led to the battle of 
Erragaddapadu according to these kaifiyats. These kaifiyats were compiled at least 
6 or 7 centuries after the engagement and they depended on hearsay. Though they 
do not help us in fixing the exact date of the Battle, they give a clear account of the 
cause and course of the Battle besides the description of various rituals attached to 
the anniversary of this war. 
c) Inscription 

The lone inscriptional source which speaks of the Battle of Erragaddapadu is 
an undated inscription found at Gundlapalem near Kandukuru of Prakasham district. 
On four sides of a stone pillar, the account of the Battle was inscribed with very 
little variance. As this inscription copies the relevant poems from Andhra Bharatham 
and Pothana's Bhagavatham, the inscription might have been composed during or 
after 15th century. Therefore, this inscription might have also been based on the 
hearsay account. 


The inscription made an attempt to glorify the history of Yadavas by linking 
Katamaraju with that of Yadava chiefs beginning from the epic hero Lord Krishna. 
It also attempted to fix the date of the battle at 3965 of Kali age which means 863- 
64 of Christian era which was also a Chitrabanu year according to the Telugu 
calender. But the same inscription also gives a definite date of the Battle as the 
Kalayukti, Kartika, Suddha Panchami, Thursday of 1170 Saka era (1248 A.D.). 
Correspondingly 1170 of saka era was not Kalayukti but it was Keelaka. Both of 
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these years are intervened by 8 years. Surprisingly, the inscription ignores the 
Chitrabhanu year which is popularly mentioned in the folklore. As the four sides 
of the inscription are the copies of the same account with a little difference in their 
introductory and concluding paragraphs, these sides might have been inscribed at 
different intervals by the admirers of the Yadavas". 
d) Customs and Rituals 

Gangamma or Ganga Bhavani is worshiped as chief deity by the Yadavas and 
other sections of the lower strata of the society in Prakasam district in general and 
Darsi taluka in particular.Many villages have small temples built for Goddess 
Ganga who is believed to be the protector of the cattle. Donakonda Ganga is still 
the most popular deity in the region drawing thousands of devotees every year 
during the fair held from Chaitra Suddha Dashimi to Bahula Thadiya which falls 
generally in the month of March/April. Besides Donakonda, the fairs are also held 
for the Goddess Ganga at Paleti, Peda Alavalapadu, Darsi, Samanthapadi, 
Somavarapadu of Prakasham district and Kurnool, Cuddapah districts. These fairs 
are also held in Chaitra or Vaishakha months. During these fairs"' the Yadava 
Bharathamu is recited by begging sub-caste Kommu Gollas and Pikilivaru.The 
Mandahechus are not given any jurisdiction over this region to conduct recital 
though they attend these fairs in large number. Their jurisdiction is limited to 
Telangana districts only. 

As a part of major rituals, the death of Yadava heroes is also observed by 
organising the procession of the Prabhas-and offering Bonalu to the Goddess. 

The deity, Donakonda Ganga is the most prominent among others because it is 
believed that the Yadavas could migrate to the southern regions with her blessings. 
Secondly, the final battle was fought at Erragaddapadu in the proximity of 
Donakonda. Thirdly, after the battle, the Yadavas returned to Donakonda and 
supposed to have cleaned their swords or weapons in the Paleru stream running by 
the side of the Ganga temple. 


Fourthly, it is also believed that the Yadavas had buried their weapons at the 
temple after the war was over. Baktiranna, the lone survivor, performed the last 
rites to the dead on the banks of the Paleti River. Therefore, Donakonda occupies 
a very important place in the psyche of the Yadavas. 


During these fairs, the Yadavas also conduct a unique ceremony known as 
Avula pabbam in memory of those cattle which lost their lives in the battle fighting 
in favour of the Yadavas.This particular ceremony is peculiar to Rayalaseema 
region only. During this offering to the cattle, the heroic role played by the cattle 
in the war is described by the story tellers: In particular, they speak about the 
contribution of Bollavu. The cattle also receive the honour and recognition on par 
with the dead Yadava heroes. This would reveal that the cattle were generally used 
in the warfare in the offensive strategies. 
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e) Oral Narrations 


The Mandahechus belong to a nomadic tribe of the Yadavas who would recite 
the history of the Yadava chiefs, particularly their wars with other rulers of the 
plains. They visit the villages under their jurisdiction once in two or three years 
and give their performance only to the Yadava community. They take donations 
for their livelihood from the Yadavas. They also keep the family particulars of the 
Yadava house-holds. The Mandahechus would permanently stay in a few villages 

and visit other villages ascribed to them in compact units. The different groups 

keep acopy of the manuscript of the Yadava stories irrespective of the fact, whether 
they are literates are not. However, the narrators do not differ with each other. 
The text of oral narration is a dramatic version of the content presented in the 
kaifiyats. The narrators would memorise the texts. But, however, they may present 
some illustrations which may or may not conform with the major story. Such 
digressions are attempted by the story tellers to keep the audience in good humor 
as they sit for long hours during the day or night. These narrations also do not 
speak the exact date of the event or the causes of the struggle in a precise and 
objective manner. They also suffer from the exaggeration. These apart, they serve 
as a good historical account of the nature of the problems. The texts of the oral 
literature would reveal that the story is composed in Dwipada Manjeera, the metre 
and the rhythm of which are suitable for singing. The presentation of the text in 
meter form would prevent the interpolations and facilitate a truthful rendering. 


On verification of the oral accounts of the different troupes of the Mandahechus, 
it is found that they follow a uniform method, form and content with regard to 
their performances.There is no difference of opinion among these troupes in 
describing that the final battle at Erragaddapadu between Katamaraju and Nallasiddi 
was held on Magha, Amavasya Tuesday of Chitrabhanu year. One of the most 
interesting things to be observed in their presentation of facts is that the narrators 
give equal priority to both the rival groups in the description of their valour. 


All the oral narratives specify clearly the day of the final engagement beween 
Katamaraju and Nallasiddi’* as Tuesday Magha Amavasya of Chitrabhanu which 
correspondingly falls on 5-2-1163". 


The Kaifiyats and the oral narratives differ with each other in identifying the 
important cause of the trouble. The Kaifiyats mention that Katamaraju's cattle 
caused damage to the crops. But they gave more importance to a personal reason 
that the Yadavas killed a pet parrot of queen Kundamadevi'*, The oral narratives 
also mention that the Yadavas' cattle caused damage to the crops but they alleged 
that this was only retaliation to the damage done to their cattle by the Boyas under 
the order from Kundamadevi. Inspite of this, the Yadava story tellers do not find 
fault with either Katamaraju or Nallasiddi by stating that Katamaraju did not 
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know that Kundamadevi was not informed by Nallasiddi of the Pullari agreement. 
Similarly, the narrators also absolve Nallasiddi on the ground that Nallasiddi was 
not aware of the damage caused to the cattle by the Boyas and that they declared 
war on the Yadavas for damaging crops. Thus, the oral narratives would suggest 
that the misunderstanding based on misinformation was the real cause of the trouble. 
Otherwise, both the parties had respect for their agreement. 


Before the commencement of war, Nallasiddi sent one person by name Raya 
Shrungavali (Battu) as his representative to Katamaraju demanding the payment 
of Pullari and to serve a warning of direct action, if Katamaraju failed to do so. 
Katamaraju did not agree to pay the tax but challenged Nallasiddi's claim for the 
same disregarding the damage done to his cattle. Since the conciliatory efforts 
proved to be futile, both the parties made preparations for the war. Nallasiddi and 
Katamaraju sent messages to their respective kith and kin besides the friendly 
chiefs to join their sides. 


The actual engagement according to oral narratives began on Thursday, Bahula 
Dashimi (correspondingly 30-1-1163). The oral narratives and the kaifiyats 
describe the battle which took place between Khadga Tikkana, a minister of 
Nallasiddi and Challa Pinnamanidu, brother of Katamaraju on one day and with 
Brahmarudraiah, a minister of Challa Pinnamanidu on the following day resulting 
in the heroic death of both the Brahmin ministers preceding the commencement of 
the actual engagement. The oral narratives give clear description of the war which 
took about 6 days. On the first day (30-1-1163 A.D.). Komarasiddi, brother of 
Nallasiddi, led the army against Katamaraju's force led by Katamaraju's brother, 
Challa Pinnamanidu, in which the commanders of both sides lost their lives. On 
the second day (1-2-1163 A.D.) the Bollavu, a God-gifted cow, caused heavy 
damage to Nallasiddi's army and by the close of the day, the cow was killed by the 
Boyas who joined the side of Nallasiddi. Birnidu, another brother of Katamaraju, 
commanded the Yadava force on the third day (2-2-1163 A.D.) and died a heroic 
death. Kamaraju, another brother of Katamaraju, fought against Kasthurisiddi 
and Errasiddi, brothers of Nallasiddi on the fifth day (3-2-1163 A.D.) and all the 
three of them lost their lives on the battle field. 


Avula Yerraiah, another brother of Katamaraju, led Yadava force on the sixth 
day (4-2-1163 A.D) and met the same fate as his predecessors. The war had so far 
deplenished the resources in men and material on both sides. Katamaraju and 
Nallasiddi both had lost all their brothers and close relatives in the war but still 
they preferred a final battle which should be decisive - since they had lost most of 
their men, each one of them was not interested any more in the victory. Since, 
Katamaraju was childless; his brother Kamaraju had already sent his son 
Alludhadenna, to a distant place, Katakam (Ganjam) with a small force to continue 
their lineage irrespective of the results of the war. On the final day (5-2-1163 
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A.D.) Katamaraju killed Nallasiddi in the battle and he also succumbed to the 
injuries later. 


CONCLUSION 


These sources, however scanty, help us to reconstruct the history and culture 
of the Yadava Chiefs who continued to lead pastoral life till as.late as 12th century. 
Though they gave up their nomadic life and settled down in the villages, they 
preferred continuation of cattle-rearing as their main occupation. But they 
remembered the heroic deeds of their past heroes as their proud cultural heritage. 
While speaking about the various events and personalities over a long period of 
more than thousand years, if it is restricted to historical period, chronology had 
suffered to some extent. The genealogical account has been given uniformly in 
most of the oral narratives though they differ with the literary records of 
Mackenzie's Kaifiyats which are of later period. Close examination of these sources 
suggests that the conflict occurred between the pastoral and agrarian communities 
on accunt of the clash of their interest. 


Thus, the war between the Yadavas and Nallasiddi had closed the centuries- 
long rivalry between the Yadavas (pastoral community) and the chieftains of the 
plains (organised State). Hereafter, the pastoral] communities could never rise to 
the level of challenging the authority of the agrarian State. It appears that these 
pastoral communities have been slowly assimilated into the agrarian system after 
this war. Despite the assimilation, they continued to rear cattle and sheep as their 
main occupation, while pursuing agriculture for supplementary income with a 
settled life. They, still, continue to maintain their cultural identities to refresh their 
memories of the heroic events and deeds of their ancestors by patronizing a begging 
sub-caste such as Mandahechus. Thus, these traditional story tellers preserved the 
historical information for the progeny. 
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Chaitra Shudha Dasami 

Vadarupa Maddulati kavi : Avula Valuraju katha 

Mallaiah : Pampadri katha 

Kanaka Bandi Gattaiah : Avula Poluraju katha 

Gangula Pina Yellaiah ; Kariyavula Raju katha 

Katte Boyina Maraiah Katamaraju patnam kattina katha 
Venkatadri Papanuka katha 

Jarugupelli Chennaiah . Agumanchi katha 


Swami Kanna Pillai, Indian Ephemeris (A.D. 700 to A.D.), 1799, Madras, 1922, p. 
328 


. Different arguments are made on the authenticity of this inscription by various 


scholars. 


. For details, see, A. Chandrasekhar, Fairs and festivals Nellore District, Andhra 


Pradesh, 1961, pp. 106 to 107. 


. We come across a number of rulers by name Nallasiddi in Nellore region from 8th 


to 13th century. Some of them belonged to the family of Pallavas of Kanchi who 
fled to this region on account of the pressure from the Cholas. Even among the 
Telugu Chodas who had come from the Chola country, we find the name of 


Nallasiddi.. The one with whom Katamaraju entered into an agreement might be 


the Telugu Chola Nallasiddi who was ruling Nellore region around 1159 A.D. 
according to Dongalasani inscription. This Nallasiddi was a contemporary of 
Kakati Rudradeva (1158-1195) who was also known as Pratapa Rudra-I confirming 
the Gundlapalem inscription. ‘Pratapa’ was a common title to many of the medieval 
chiefs denoting their valour. 

A number of suggestions were made by earlier scholars to fix the date by either 
ignoring or doubting the accuracy of the oral narratives. But the above date meets 
all the requirements of oral narratives which are unanimous in expressing the date 
on the traditional lines. 

Swamy Kannu Pillai, An Indian Ephemeris, vol.III, Madras, 1922, p.328. 


14. Wife of Nallasiddi, however some kaifiyats mentioned her as sister of Nallasiddi 


who was not aware of the Pullari agreement between Nallasiddi and Katamaraju. 
She objected to the grazing of cattle in her land and instigated Boyas to kill the 
cattle of Yadavas, 
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Penukonda - The State and its Administration 
- An Epigraphical Study (15" & 16" C.) 


Y. Ramachandra Reddy* 
T. Suryaprakash** 


This paper deals with the state and structure of Penukonda Region which is 
situated in Anantapur District. It is surrounded by a series of earthern and granite 
hillocks forming a natural diffensive fort to the region. Penukonda is the name by 
which it is known today, but in its sanskritised form it is literally translated as a 
Ghana giri. This fort gained prominence after the battle of Talikota in 1565 when 
brothers of Aliya Ramaraya moved over to this place. From here the Aravidu 
family ruled for more than one century, 


Administrative Divisions 


We have seen that when the Vijayanagara empire was founded, it had been 
divided into several provinces of which Penukonda was one. This was one of the 
rajyas formed in the period. It may be noted that this province had Penukonda as 
its capital. Later, after the battle of Talikota when the capital was shifted to 
Penukonda, this place assumed prominence. 


Within this rajya, there were a few nadus. Next to the nadu came the chavadi. 
Such divisions were made for the sake of administrative convenience. An analysis 
of the records pertaining to the present study indicates that there was a rather 
clear-cut division of such geographical units. Some details of these are given 
below. 


As stated earlier, rajya is the name given to a province and penukonda-rajya 
was one such province. However, according to an insciption from penukonda, 
there were five parganas within Saurashtra-desa of which Ghangiri was one. But, 
during the Vijayanagara period, there was no such division like paragana. This was 
a word brought into usage later in 17-18th centuries, the record that refers to this 
place as a paragana is dated Saka, 1778, i.e., 1856 A.D.' It refers to Arabatanata- 
saheb of Hunavamsa. Another record,’ states that Penugonda was a sub-division of 
Erramanchi-rajya. This record is dated 1534 A.D. However, we find Erramanchi- 
sthala in two other records* and it is quite likely that even in this record it might be 


* Associate Professor, Dept. of History, SKD University, Ananthapur 
** ‘Teaching Assistant, Dept, of History, SKD University, Anantapur 
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a reference to Erramanchi-sthala which was situated in Penugonda-rajya. Yet another 
record’ refers to this province as Penugonda-marjavada-sima. Yet another epigraph 
dated 1426-27 A.D states that Marjavada-sthala was situated in Penugonda-raiya. 


Within this province we hear of two chavadis - Vavilipati-chavadi and Cheluru- 
chavadi. Kasuvaripalli-sthala was situated in Vavili-pati-chavadi> while Dapoaru- 
sthala and Sagara-sthala were parts of Cheluru - chavadi*. There were other sthalas 
also like Erramanchi-sthala, and Tumbakalla-sthala. But, records do not indicate 
the chavadis within which these sthalas were situated. These two were, however, 
parts of Rodda-nadu. The name Rodda-nadu, has obviously come from the name 
of the headquarters, of this division, i.e., Roddam. Likewise, the names of chavadis 
and sthalas also have originated from the -names of headquarters of those divisions, 
like Erramanchi, Kasuvaripalli, Tumbakallu and Capoara. We have another sthala 
named Kumkapura-sthala’ which was a part of Penugondarajya. Koggallu alias 
Timmasamudra, was situated within Kokkallu-sthala. It is quite likely that this 
sthala was formed with Koggallu, same as kokkalla as its headquarters. A sthala 
comprised of several villages.* For example, the village Gudugubba was part of 
Kasuvaripalli-sthala while Nagaragara was a part of Tumbakallu-sthala. It may be 
noted here that a number of these villages were given alias names obviously in 
memory of the donor or the donee temple. For example, Chennuru was renamed 
Chennakesavapura since it was gifted to god Chennakesava". Nagaragara was 
renamed Krishnaraya-samudra, obviously in memory of king krishnaraya’. Likewise, 
a record of 1538'A.D,'° states that the village Sadasivapura was renamed 
Devarayapura. In 1531 A.D., Achyutaraya granted the village Chaluvendla which 
was renamed Venkatadripura obviously after his son Venkata who was later .killed". 
There occurs also a venthe - sadali - venthe - as a part of Rodda-nadu in Penugonda- 
rajya." 


These geographical administrative divisions are shown in the form of charts. 


1. Erramanchi-rajya 2. Penugonda-rajya 
Rodda-nadu Rodda-nadu 
Sagara-sthala Thambakullu-sthala 


Nagara-alias krishnaraya, samudra 


3. Penugonda-Marjavada-sima 4. Rodda-nadu 


Vavilioati - chavadi Penugonda-rajya 
Kasuvaripalli - sthala Kumkapuru sthala 
Gudugubba koggallu Koggallu 


5. Penugonda-rajya 
Roddaa-nadu 
Erramanchi-sthala 
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It will be seen that generally a nadu was a sub-division of rajya. Two examples 
cited above indicate that Rodda-nadu was a subdivision of arajya. However in one 
record.'* Penugondarajya figures as a part of Rodda-nadu. But this appears to be a 
mistake. Chavadi was the next division under a nadu. The records” indicate that 
Sagara-sthala and Oaoparu-sthala were two subdivisions under Cheluru-chavadi. 


Cheluru-chavadi Cheluru-chavadi 
Sagara-sthala Dapparu-sthala 
Chikkanandicheruvu Sadasivapura 


It may be noted incidentally that there is a reference to Penugonda-rajya- 
marjavada-sima™*, This may mean that Marajavada sima was a part of Penugonda- 
rajya. Marjavada sima is the same as Maharajavadi in records of c-l0th century. 
This is identified with a region comprising parts of Chittoor, Cuddapah in Andhra 
Pradesh and Kolar in Karnataka'’. However, at the time of our study, in 15-16th 
centuries, this area had probably become a part of Penugonda-rajya. 


Governors and Officers 


Such a province was ruled by a number of efficient administrators through 
centuries. With the limited source material at our disposal, it is rather difficult to 
get a detailed and unbroken account of the system. Still, some interesting facts 
emerge. 


The earlier reference is to mahapradhana Machayya-dannayaka who figures 
in the Kodagapalli epigraph’® of 1328 A.D. He is described as the Aliya of the 
king. This term may mean Sun-in-law or ‘nephew.’ It has been taken to mean 'son- 
in-law' by some scholars"’. He is said to be governing from Penugonda, which was 
a camping place (nelevidu). A decade later in 1339 A.D." we find his minister's 
son Gangideva-dannayaka governing the province. Obviously, between these two 
dates Machayya appears to have breathed his last. This inscription is interesting 
since it registers a grant of village free from all imposts (sarvamanya) to a goldsmith 
Sedoja Poloja - who made for him a wristlet set with diamonds and rubies. 


After the Hoysalas, when the Vijayanagara rulers came to rule, they naturally 
selected their own officials to govern the province. The temple at Kadiri is stated 
to have been built by a nayaka, whose name and other details are lost'’. He might 
have been an ancestor of Ramadeva-nayak, father of Kheyideva-nayaka of Kadiri 
who figures in another record from Vanavolu” dated 1405 A.D. But we cannot be 
sure of this. 


In 1354 A.D. King Bukka I ruling from Hosapete, made over the 
administration of Penugonda division to his 'son'. Virupanna-Vodeya™. This prince 
was the son of Jammadevi. This prince had been assisted by Mahapradhana 
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Anantaraya-Vodeya who had constructed the stone fort and the main door to the 
north. Four decades later, in 1392 A.D., Gopi-nayaka, a close confident of King 
Harihara II had a pond - Ramatirtha - on the fort of Penugonda excavated™. This 
record states that he was the son of Ramanayaka (son of Pola-gavuda) and (cheluva- 
nayakiti). He bore titles like Roddada-gova, Gopi-govinda, etc. Another record in 
Kannada and Sanskrit™, of the same date as above states that Mayilappa, son of 
Malidevarayya and Nagamba (Nagayi), belonging to Aditya Malla family had 
contrusted a tower above the temple of Chenna Virabhadra. Unfortunately, today 
at Penugonda no such temple ts to be seen. Some ruined temples have been 
converted into residences and the temple of Chenna Virabhadra might have been 
one such. No tower is seen today. 


The Naganapalli epigraph™ belonging to the reign-period of Immadi Narasimha 
of the Saluva family dated 1496 A.D., refers to Tipparasa-odeya of Penugonda as 
a Mahapradhana. It is quite possible that this minister was in charge of the province 
of Penugonda, although the record (unpublished) does not appear to be specific in 
this matter: The Kodamballi epigaph® of 1499 A.D., registers a gift to god 
Malalesvara of that village belonging to the chief taincy (nayakatana) of Virannarasa. 


By 153i A.D.**, Virupanna of Penugonda appears as a subordinate of 
Achyutaraya. He was the son of Lakki-setti and Muddamamba and had a younger 
brother Viranna-nayaka, about whom, we have already discussed above. Apparasa, 
an officer of the treasury (bandarada Apparasa), at the suggestion of Virupanna, 
made a gift of the village surnamed Mahalakshmipura on 1534.A.D.”' It is obviously 
the same Apparasa that figures in the Pukkapatnam epigraph"* of 1533 A.D., 
renewing certain devadeya and brahmadeya lands granted earlier but had lapsed 
due to disturbances (avantara), 


The Kodamballi epigraph” of 1499.A.D., states that Adayada Varanasi Surappa's 
son Madarasa made a gift to the same god of the place as noted above and it states 
that bandarada Tipparasa was responsible for the grant. Madarasa was probably 
the local chieftain, while Tipparasa was the governor of the province. Krishnappa- 
nayaka is another officer that figures in the record from Gorantla dated 1536 
A.D.* Herein, we find the nayaka making the grant at the suggestion of Virupanna. 
We have already seen how the two brothers Virupanna and Viranna, sons of Lakki- 
setti and Muddamamba figure in records from Lepakshi, Gorantla and Gorrepalli 
as feudatories under Achyutara. Venkatadrinayaka is another chieftain who figures 
as a subordinate of Achyutaraya*'. In a record from Kasuvaripalli dated 1542 
A.D., he is described as mahanayakacharya and as the son of Timma-nayaka of 
Kambham™. The Kondapuram inscription dated 1543 A.D., refers to a grant of 
village called Chernuru, surnamed Chennakesavapura by Dalavayi Krishnappa- 
nayaka. We are not sure whether this donor can be identified with his name 
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Krishnappa-nayaka of the Gorantla inscription noted above. There is only a gap of 
about 7 years between the dates of these two records. 


Inscriptions belonging to the period of Sadasivaraya mostly refer to remission 
of taxes and the reign figures of mahamandalesvara Jillela Vengalaraju,*™ 
Mahamandalesvara Ramaraju (Ramarajayyadeva-Maharaya)*, Tirumaladeva- 
Maharaju,* Raghunatharajyya, brother of Ramarajayy”’ etal all of whom mostly 
belong to the royal family and were the kith and kin of Aliya Ramaraju. Savaram 
Chennappa, probably of the Madurai Nayaka family is found in a record dated 
1580 A.D., from Penugonda.* 


Among the undated records, mention may be made of the one from Penugonda™ 
which refers to Bommarasa as ruling from Penugonda province, as also to Kumara- 
nayaka Causing repairs to the temple of god Mairara. Even this temple is not 
found today. Rayasam Kondamarusayya and Demarasayya the powerful officers 
under Krishnaraya are found mentioned in the Bukkapatnam epigraph,*' as the 
persons under whose order the inscription was engraved. These are some of the 
prominent officers that figue in the records from Penugonda right up to the end of 
the 16th century. We do not get further information for the later period in the 
records pertaining to Penugonda. 

Aspects of Social Life 

An analysis of the gifts made to the twmples etc. as revealed in the inscriptions 
indicate some interesting aspects of society and economy. An epigraph® on a boulder 
on the top of the Penugonda hill states that Dasari-nayaka, son of Soma-nayaka 
made an endowment according to which, at the request of Nagivengalayya, the 
seruva-gallu could collect nuta and leaves etc. in certain places on the hillock 
without paying any taxes and it adds that they were not to quarrel among themselves 
and were not to listen to gossips and baseless complaints. The date of this record is 
Saka 1558 corresponding to 1663 A.D.** Some records refer to the maliga-sunka, 
the income which was made over to the deities either wholly or in part. One of 
them refers to the shops belonging to Kommipati Tippayya of Erramanchi-vakili, 
Yerabaka Suppi of Kottakota, Arabalayya and Singiri Nagappa, who were to pay 
payikam and income in gold suvarnadaya. They were now made to pay fixed 
income (siddaya), tribute, birada etc. this was in 1547 A.D.“ 


Another record of 1580 A.D., refers to Savaram Chennappa-nayaka as the 
governor of Penugonda-pattana.** He is said to have consecrated the deity of 
Chennaraya, built for the purpose of worship therein, he appointed three priests - 
ojule Narasimbattu, Ramabattlu and Annambatlu - and also for maintaining accounts 
he made over to the office of Karanikam to Apparasa of Juturu.* 


Several lands and villages were granted to the temples not only by this chief 
but also by other individuals. Interestingly, one of the donors was named Cheik 
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Babamiya. The record also refers to the new settlements created like Chennapuram, 
which was created on lands that had been leased out but were vacated from lease. 
Some lands were purchased. Interesting among them were 160 vrittis of the village 
Manutturti purchased from Brahmins like Baikara Ramappa. This last-named person 
is in all probability identical with a musician and an important personality of the 
period. 

The Gorrepalli epigraph of 1537 A.D.,” registers gifts on the parusha of 
several countries, kingdoms and villages. These gifts included tributes, gold and 
even clothes. The last item was obviously meant for the decoration of the goddess 
Mahalakshmi. Likewise, incomes derived from weekly fairs, (santa) held at Hariha 
Lakkannapura every Friday were also made over to the gods.* At the same place 
arrangements were made for the performance of dance, music and orchestra and 
other such cultural programmes for the sake of which the king, Achyutaraya, 
made a grant of lands. The record also refers to the god's Viresvara of Lepakshi 
and Raghavesvara of Papavinasa in whose presence also such cultural activities 
were performed. 

Thus, the Epigraphical sources belonging to the 15th and 16th Century A.D, 
reveal several aspects of the political, Administrative and socio-cultural life in the 
Penugonda region of the Vijayanagara Kingdom. 
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The Ministers of Krishnadeva Raya and 
Their Role in Administration 


G. Anjaiah* 


Sri Krishnadeva Raya (1509-1529 A.D.) of Tuluva dynasty was known to his 
contemporary rulers, writers and also to modern scholars. for his great qualities 
and services rendered to the people of his state. As a ruler, poet, scholar, soldier. 
patron of men with letters and as a great builder of Temples and irrigational 
projects he is remembered even today by the people of Tamil, Kannada and Telugu 
speaking areas. 

Earlier scholars like Robert Sewell, N. Venkata Ramanayya, B.N. Saletore, 
T.Y. Mahalingam, Oruganti Ramachandrayya and others produced precious works 
on various aspects of Vijayanagara History in general and specifically on Sri 
Krishnadeva Raya. 


In the present article an attempt is made to highlight the role of Sri Krishnadeva 
Raya's Ministers in the State Affairs also in his military achievements against 
Deccani Sultans, Gajapatis and other local rivals. The article is based on the 
epigraphical and literary sources. The following are the important Ministers and 
Generals of Sri Krishnadeva Raya mentioned in the inscriptions,' Native literature, 
Foreign Travel Accounts* and Kaifiyats. 
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A careful examination of the information described in the contemporary sources 
makes it clear that Sri Krishnadeva Raya like his ancestors selected his councillors 
on the basis of merit and in accordance with the principles laid down in the works 
of ancient’ and medieval" political thinkers. From the table mentioned above it 
becomes very clear that, the various categories of ministers assisted Sri Krishnadeva 
Raya in running the administration. Pradhani, Mahapradhani, Sirahpradhani, Sarva 
Sirah Pradhani (Prime Minister),Ubhaya Pradhani and Upa-Pradhani etc., are 
designations occurring in the sources.’ Sri Krishnadeva Raya honoured the principle 
of hereditary selection in the appointment of his ministers. He also continued the 
services of able ministers of earlier rulers. Sri Krishnadeva Raya's Prime Minister, 
Saluva Timmarasu served as 'Mahapradhana’ under Krishnaraya's elder brother 
Vira Narsimha Raya.'® Rayasam Kondamarasayya, his son Rayasam Ayyapparasayya 
also served as Pradhana under three Tuluva rulers i.e., Vira Narsimharaya, 
Krishnadeva Raya and Achyutadeva Raya.'’ For administrative purposes, each 
minister appears to have been in charge of particular department.'Sarva Sirah 
Pradhani’ was superior to all other ministers. He was the second person in the 
kingdom. In his account, Domingo Paes says he (Saluva Timmarasu) commanded 
the whole imperial household, and all the great lords were loyal towards him. He 
was the head of the administration in the absence of the king." 


The Ministers and their role in the Administration 


Saluva Timmarasu appears to have become a minister and later Chief Minister 
under Viranarasimharaya. He was the Prime Minister of Krishnadeva Maharaya. 
He had the designations of "Mahapradhana”!’,"Sirahpradhana™ and "Sarva Sirah 
Pradhana”. He was the son of Rachiraja (Racharasa) and Nagamamba and grandson 
of Vemaya (Vemarasa), He belonged to the Kaundinya Gotra, Apastamba-Sutra 
and Yajus Sakha. He had married Lakshmamma (Lakshmi-amma), the sister of 
Nandindla Timmaya of Kaushikagotra.He gave his sister Krsnamba 
(Krishnamamba) in marriage to Nadindla Timmaya. He had an younger brother 
Saluva-Govindaraja and three nephews, Kona, Appa and Timma.”' 


A Chatu verse” in Telugu speaks of some events relating to the early life of 
Saluva Timmarasu. He is said to have made his living first at Gutti stitching the 
leaf platters from which people ate their food; next he subsisted upon the food 
which he received as alms at Candragiri, later he begged, and got himself admitted 
as a free boarder in a choultry at Penugonda. At last, he managed to become the 
betel bag bearer, and the commandant of various forts. His talents appear to have 
attracted the attention of the sovereign finally. He secured the post of a minister. 
After several promotions, he had become Prime Minister. His career clearly indicates 
that positions were thrown open to talent in Vijayanagara kingdom. 
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An inscription from Tadipatri in Anantapur district dated S. 1429 i.e., 1507 
A.D., tells us that Saluva Timmarasu was Mahapradhana of Viranarasimharaya. 
He remitted taxes on marriage for the religious merit of king Viranarasimharaya.“ 
Another inscription™ from the same place dated S. 1431 i.e., 1509 A.D.., states 
that Saluva Timmarasu the Mahapradhana of King Viranarasimharaya made a 
grant of a village in Gutti Rajya to the temple of Ramesvara at Tadipatri. 


We get different statements regarding the accession of Krishnadeva Raya to 
the throne of Vijayanagara and the part played by the great minister Saluva 
Timmarasu in the event from the indigenous literary sources and Portuguese account 
of Fernao Nuniz. Nuniz in his account says "This king (Viranarasimharaya) died 
of his sickness in the city of Bisanga; and before he died he sent for Salvatimmya; 
his minister and commanded to bring to him his eight years old son, and said to 
Salavatimmya that soon after his death, he must raise up his son to be the king 
though he was very young, and though the kingdom ought perhaps to belong io his 
brother (Krishna Rao) and that he must put out the eyes of the latter and must 
bring them to show him; in order that after his death there should be no rivalry in 
the kingdom. Salvatimmya said that he would do so and departed, and sent to call 
for Krisnarao, and took him aside to a stable, and told him how his brother 
(Viranarasimha) had told him to put out his eyes, and make his son the king, 
When he (Krishnaraya) heard this, Krisna Rao, said that he did not seek to be king, 
nor to be anything in the kingdom, eventhough it should come to him by nght; 
that his desire was to pass through this world as a yogi (ascetic) and that he was not 
desired that of his brother, Salvatimmyaa, hearing this, and seeing that Krisna Rao 
was a man of over twenty years and therefore more fit to be the king than the son 
of Viranarsimha Raya who was only eight years old, commanded to bring a she 
goat, and he put out its eyes, and took them to show the king, who was already at 
the last hour of his life. As soon as the king was dead, his brother Krisna Rao was 
raised to be the king, whose eyes the late king has ordered to be torn out".25 


The account given by Nuniz of Krishnaraya's escape from death is contradicted 
by the author of Rayavachakam, who refers to cordial relationship that existed 
between Viranarasimharaya and his brother Krishnaraya. The author of 
Rayavachakam is clear in his mind that Viranarasimha himself gave Krishnaraya 
his signet ring at an auspicious moment, and ordered his 'Dalanayakas' and ministers 
to make all necessary arrangements for the crowning ceremony of the new king. 
According to the wishes of Viranarasimharaya, the ministers, captains and officials 
celebrated the crowning ceremony of Krishnadevaraya in a grand fashion. Saluva 
Timmarasu (Appaji), Kondamarasu, Ayyapparasu, Bacharasu were among the 
prominent officials who played a leading role in conducting the coronation 
ceremony.” This version gains credence from the fact that Viranarasimharaya left 
Vijayanagar under the charge of his brother when he led an expedition against 
Ummattur, 
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Rayavachakam's information appears to gain support from Kumara Dhurjati's 
work Krishnaraya Vijayam. It is said "that Viranarasimharaya finding that he had 
grown old, installed his son (it is wrong, for it was his brother) Krishnaraya on the 
throne and himself retired".*’ The Coronation ceremony was attended by all the 
prominent feudatory chiefs of whom the following are important, Araviti Bukkaraju, 
chiefs of Owk, the chiefs of Nandela, and the Velugodu etc. If, what the indigenous 
source says is true, then Nuniz must have greatly depended on rumours current in 
his time for the assertions he indulged in. 


Even at the time of Krishnadeva raya ‘s accession to the throne, there appears 
to have been a scheme for the conquest of Kondavidu. From a record” at Ongole, 
it will be seen that the "rayyam”" (province) of Kondavidu was actually captured 
from the king of Orissa. Saluva Timmarasu made a grant of land in that rayyam in 
1511-12 A.D. Hence it may be surmised that the Gajapati king was not in effective 
occupation of the northern parts of Nellore though he held the forts of Udayagin 
and Kondavidu". In this context, the desire so expressively conveyed by Saluva 
Narasimha to his general Tuluva Narasanayaka must be remembered. Three of his 
leading forts, Udayagiri, Kondavidu and Rachol had revolted against him. As no 
time was left for him to reconquer those forts, he made Narasanayaka, the protector 
of his sons, ordered him to regain those forts, after elevating any of his sons whom 
he thought fit to be placed on the throne. It is no wonder that after his early 
conquests, Krishnaraya ordered his prime minister to make all necessary 
preparations for expedition against Udayagiri and pay fully the salaries of the 
soldiers in advance.” 


The expedition against the Kondavidu provided a wide theatre for Saluva 
Timmarasu to display his great talents and disclose his indomitable courage, will 
and prowess. The Mangalagiri inscription, which describes the capture of that 
fortress is one of the finest records depicting the minister's achievements. It was 
stated that Timmarasu captured the swan-like kings appointed by Gajapati in 
Kondavidu and the fort was occupied on 23rd June 1515 A.D.™ 


After the capture of Kondavidu, Krishnaraya appointed his prime minister as 
its first governor. As Saluva-Timmarasu had to accompany the emperor in his 
further campaigns against the Gajapati, Saluva Timmarasu appointed his elder- 
son-in-law i.e., Nadindla Appa as the Governor of Kondavidu temporarily. After 
the settlement of the administration of the country, Saluva Timmarasu is said. to 
have installed his other nephew Nadindla Gopa as the Governor of Kondavidu in 
the year Saka 1442 i.e., 1520 A.D., Nadindla Appamantri was appointed as the 
Governor of Vinukonda, Gutti and Amaravati.*! Here ts a clear indication that, at 
first the prime minister was given complete freedom of action both with regard to 
the conquest and settlement of the administration of Kondavidu region. 
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An inscription” from Bezawada dt. S.1438 i.e., 7th February 1516 A.D. states 
‘that the provinces of Kondavidu and Kondapalli were clubbed and placed under 
Rayasam Kondamarasayya’. It therefore appears that, Krishnaraya first appointed 
Nadindla Appa as the governor of Kondavidu as a temporary measure soon after 
its capture in June 1515 A.D. Later, he appears to have changed his mind and 
posted Rayasam Kondamarasayya to govern the joint province when the adjoining 
country also was subjugated and formed the whole into a single administrative 
unit in 1516 A.D.* 


The two brothers Gopa and Appamantri were in the king's service due to the 
favour of their uncle and father-in-law Saluva Timmarsu, and occupied higher 
posts in the state.** 


Krishnaraya was not content with the conquest of Kondavidu. He wanted to 
penetrate into the heart of the Gajapati dominions, even so far as Gajapati's capital 
to display his superior military strength. Timmarasu was not for an aggressive 
policy and he remonstrated with the king that it was not desirable for the emperor 
to advance further into the dominions of the Gajapati, as there was the possibility 
of his being attacked on the flank by the Muhammadans who might succeed in 
cutting off his supplies".*° The emperor did not heed the advice of Prime Minister 
but proceeded on his campaign. It is clear from the conduct of the king both in 
military and civil spheres that the last word always rested with the king. The 
Prime Minister obeyed the order and participated in the campaign. The Gajapati 
was ready to face the Vijayanagara armies and measure his strength with them. 
Krishnadeva raya consulted his Prime Minister about the Strategy to be followed. 
Saluva Timmarasu, sagacious as he was, thought of gaining victory by a stratagem. 
The emperor was aware of the great ability of his aged minister and agreed to his 
plan. The crafty minister dispatched some chests full of gold and valuables to the 
sixteen "Mahapatras" the nobles of the Gajapati along with secret letters with the 
intention of seducing them to desert their master during the fight. It was declared 
in those letters that the chests were despatched to the "Patras" according to a 
previous understanding between them and Krishnaraya, that they should abandon 
their master during the battle. The boxes fell by a premeditated device into the 
hands of the Gajapati's messengers who placed them before their master. The Gajapati 
became alarmed of his own safety. Suspecting the treachery of his subordinate 
chiefs, he abandoned his capital and ran away to a place of safety. The Mahapatras 
came to know of the king's flight and marched off to their respective fortresses. 
There after, Krishnaraya summoned the minister of Prataparudra Gajapati and 
informed him, that he had not come to annex the territory and that he was ready to 
relinquish the same to his master and return to his capital. The Gajapati was duly 
informed of the generous intentions of the Emperor. Then, Prataparudra Gajapati 
returned to his capital and he along with his subordinate chiefs begged the pardon 
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of the emperor. The Gajapati rose to the occasion and offered the hand of his 
daughter to Krishnaraya in marriage and made presents of valuable gems, ornaments, 
elephants, horses, etc., and ceded all the country to the south of the river Krishna 
as dowry of his daughter. The stratagem of Saluva Timmarasu completely succeeded 
not only in securing to the emperor complete control of the Northern dominions 
of the Empire but also in bringing a fair damsal as a life long companion for his 
Lord.* According to Nuniz,3’? "Krisnadeva Raya after his return from Catuir 
appointed Saluva Timmarasu as the Governor of Kondavidu. The Prime Minister 
on his way to Kondavidu encountered a huge army of a Mohammadan General of 
one of the Sultans of the Deccan. Saluva Timmarasu easily defeated the enemy, 
captured the Mohammadan General, his wife and son, horses; elephants and much 
money, and handed over them to the emperor who imprisoned the captives. Saluva 
Timmarasu then went to Kondavidu stayed there for some months, made necessary 
arrangements for the smooth running of its administration. He settled the disputes 
and returned to Bisanga. He was received by the king being a principal person in 
the kingdom", . 

One day Krishnadeva Raya told his minister that he desired to capture the 
Rachol (Raichur) which was under the control of Ydallcao. On the advice of his 
Prime Minister, Krishnaraya broke the long existing peace treaty and marched on 


Raichur. It is stated by Nuniz that many of the nobles differed from the Prime 


Minister in the wisdom of suggestion.* In this case also the Prime Minister over 
ruled and he carried out the orders of the king. | 


Krishnadeva Raya was successful in his Raichur expedition and the success 
was entirely due to the great powers of organization, skill and ability of the Chancellor 
to impose discipline and the steadfast loyalty of the various sub-ordinate chiefs 
who had contributed to the success of the mi ghty campaign so vividly described 
by Nuniz. 

We may now pause to take stock of the various encomiums showered on the 
celebrated Minister, who richly deserved the same, and which were recorded both 
in literature and lithic records of the times. In the Bezawada inscription,’ dated 
S. 1440 (1518 A.D.) of Singraja, one of the Commanders of the emperor in the 
expedition against Gajapati, the praise of the Prime Minister was sung. "Having 
defeated all his enemies in this world, planted a pillar of victory at Pottunuru, 
seized the elephants, cavalry and all the extensive territory of Yavana King, 
Krishnaraya conquered all quarters; returned to Vijayanagar and ascended the 
jewelled throne; and assigned entire administration of the kingdom to the Minister 
named Saluva Timmarasu. Despite the fulsome eulogy of the Prime Ministers, his 
loyalty became suspect especially in the later years of Sri Krishnadeva Maharaya. 


According to Nuniz, Krishnaraya had a son, Tirumala, aged six years. The 
Emperor wanted to retire and abdicate in favour of the young prince and install 
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him on the throne. The Emperor himself became the minister of his son and 
Saluva Timmarasu was made a counsellor of the state and one of the sons of the 
counsellor was made a high officer in the administration. Unfortunately, after the 
period of eight months the young prince (Tirumala) suddenly died of a sickness 
not known. The Emperor was informed that the son of the Prime Minister poisoned 
the prince. The emperor believed it, and summoned the counsellor, his son and 
brother Govindaraja and then informed them (captains, chiefs and principal persons 
of the kingdom) how Saluva Timmarasu had deceived his brother (Viranarasimha) 
earlier and elevated him to the throne, and how he could believe that the same 
mischief could have been perpetrated by them now in the case of his son as they 
were capable of doing anything. The king imprisoned them. They were in the 
prison for next three years.In the meantime, the son of the counsellor Timmadanaque 
escaped from prison and rebelled against the emperor. Krishnaraya sent his new 
minister Ajaboissa, the son of Rayasam Kondamarasayya or Codemarada of Nuniz 
to crush the rebel. Ajaboissa succeeded in defeating Timmadanaque and brought 
him alive before the emperor. The emperor being enraged against the conduct of 
these persons ordered their eyes to be put out and to confine them in the prison.” 
There Timmadanaque died. Salvatinica along with his brother Govindaraja remained 
in the prison. There is no indigenous source either to confirm or refute this story 
of Nuniz.The story is full of loopholes. 


"It was not known what happened to these unfortunate persons.There is 
epigraphical evidence to show that Saluva Timmarasu and his brother Govindaraja 
continued to serve Achyutaraya, the successor and brother of Krishnaraya. 
Fortunately, Nuniz did not inform us that these illustrious brothers died in prison. 
Therefore, it appears that they were restored and elevated to honour if not to their 
earlier position, after Acyuta Raya ascended the throne. Numerous inscriptions are 
quoted to demonstrate that these two brothers bestowed various gifts on temples 
during the time of Acyuta Raya. It is believed, therefore that these two brothers 
survived to the end of 1535 and 1541 A.D. respectively, the last date of inscriptions 
of Timmarasu and Govindaraja respectively available so far.*! 

UPA PRADHANA - SOMARASA 

An inscription® from Bapatla Talug of Guntur District, dated S. 1440 Le., 
1518 A.D., states that Somarasa was son of Melammamantri (Melarasa) of 
Chandragiri and he was "Upa-pradhana" (Assistant Minister) of Krishnaraya’s Prime 
Minister Saluva Timmarasu. 

The inscription further says that on the above mentioned date Upa-pradhani 
Somarasa made a gift of land to Bhavanarayana Temple at Bapatla Taluq in the 
Kondaviduvishaya for the merit of Krishnadevaraya. 

On the basis of above mentioned information, we can imagine that the Prime 
Minister during Vijayanagar period had an assistant minister (Upa-pradhani) to 
assist him in his work,” 
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The functions of Upa-pradhani are not mentioned anywhere in the sources. 
He appears to have shared the burden of Prime Minister. Probably he assisted the 
Prime Minister in a responsible way. Whether he was a check on activities of the 
Prime Minister, is not known. 


Upa-pradhani Somarasa's son Timmarasayya served under Acyuta Raya as his 
"Dalavai".“ 


Identification of Ajaboissa the Minister of Krishnadevaraya mentioned by 
Nuniz 


An inscription® from Mopur village of Pulivendula Talug in Cuddapah District, 
dated. S. 1452, Vikriti, Vaisaka Su. 3 Sunday i.e., 30th April 1530 A.D., states that 
Rayasam Ayyapparasa was son of Rayasam Kondamarasu. They were of Bharadvaja- 
gotra and Asvilayana sutra. Ayyapparasu obtained the Gandikota durga from Acyuta 
Raya as Nayankara. 


The same Rayasam Ayyapparasu was mentioned in an inscription® of 
Krishnadeva Raya's period dated S.1452 which corresponds to A.D.1529. According 
to this inscription Siddhavatam Yallamarusayya of Srivatsa gotra, Asvilayana sutra 
and Riksakha was the agent of Rayasam Ayyapparasu and he granted Nuvvulapadu 
village (Sakali-sima) to God Chenna Kesava of Kattarakandla. 


An inscription” from Kambaduru village in Anantapur district dated S. 1447 
i.c., 1525 A.D., belongs to the reign of Krishnadeva Raya and it registers a grant 
by Rayasam Ayyapparasa in order that Rayasam Kondamarasayya may attain bliss. 
This statement apparently suggests that Rayasam Kondamarasayya died by the 
time the record was engraved. Ayyaparasayya is known from the Nellore inscriptions 
to have been appointed as governor of Kondavidu in the last days of Krishnadeva 
Raya.** He continued to be a Mahamandalesvara in the reign of Krishnaraya's 
successor Acyuta Raya. He was ruling the Gandikota country.” In A.D. 1531 
Acyuta Raya appointed Rayasam Ayyapparasu as the Governor of Kondavidu, and 
he was in all probability ruled it as Governor until 1533 A.D.” 


In Rayavachakam he was described as Ayyapparasu Dalanayaka. He was said 
have been present at the Coronation ceremony of Krishnadeva Maharaya along 
with his father Kondamarasa and other Dalanayakas.”! 


Nuniz in his account says "Krishnaraya made as his minister, a son of 
Codemarade the same who had killed the son of king Narsymga in the city of 
Penagundy in the garden by treachery". In the next para Nuniz says when 
Timmadanaque son of Salvatinica escaped from the prison and revolted against 
the king, then Krishnadeva Raya sent his minister Ajaboissa with huge army, The 
minister successfully defeated Timmadanaque and made him prisoner and brought 
before emperor. Then, Krishnadeva Raya put him along with his father and brother 
in the prison and their eyes were put out.Timmadanaque died in the prison.» 
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On the basis of the information collected from the sources mentioned earlier, 
the minister Ajaboissa of Nuniz, appears to be identical with Ayyapparasu or 
Rayasam Ayyapparasu son of Rayasam Kondamarasayya. If this identification is 
found correct much of the confusion caused to earlier scholars will automatically 
vanish. 


SALUVA VIRA NARASINGA RAYA - NAYAKKAR 


Vira Narasingaraya-Nayakkar alias Sellappar was the son of Tuluvakulaindan 
Bhattar of Kanchi. He is the same person i.e., Chellappa of Acyuta 
Rayabhyudayam,* and minister Salvany or Salvanayaque of (Acyuta) Nuniz.*° 


Inscriptional evidence suggests that, he entered the imperial service even before 
the accession of Krishnadeva Raya. He was governing the country around the 
Tirupattur in the Madras district in 1510 A.D.” 


An inscription®* from Accarapakkam in the Chingleput district dated 1528-29 
A.D., describes him as "Ubhaya-pradhana" of Krishnadeva Maharaya. 


An inscription” from Chingleput district, dated S. 1452, i.e., 4th November 
1530 A.D., describes him i.e., Sellappar Saluva Dannayaka as the "Mahapradhana" 
of the king Acyuta Raya. According to the same inscription, he was a native of 
Kanchipuram. It mentions that he granted two villages (Gangainallur and 
Palavantangal) as devadanam to Subramanya Temple for the merit of his master 
Acyutadeva Maharaya. The position i.e., Mahapradhana (Prime Minister) he is 
stated to have held in the above record also gets support from Nuniz's account. He 
says "Salvany became the Minister of the kingdom, and governed it till the arrival 
of king Acyuta Rao from the fortress Chandagary (Chandragiri), where he was 
detained.” 


Ramaraya the son-in-law of Krishnadeva Raya tried his best to seize power 
after the later’s death. But his plan was spoiled by the timely intervention of 
Salvany or Sellappar who became the Prime Minister of the kingdom. 


It is suggested that Viranarasinga the viceroy of the Chola country rebelled in 
the very last years of Krishnadeva Raya. But it is not true that he rebelled in the 
last years of Krishnaraya. A series of inscriptions ranging from 1510 to 1530 A.D. 
show that he was the loyal servant of Krishnadeva Raya. 

Even during the very last year of that emperor, he made a grant for the increase 
of his religious merit. He seems to have been holding the office of the prime 
minister at the time of Krishnaraya’s death. A grant from Accarapakkam states 
that in A.D. 1528-29, he was the "Ubhaya-pradhana” of the king (Kri shnaraya).© 

Talking of "Salvanayaque the present minister, Nuniz records, "he has a revenue 
of a million and a hundred thousand gold pagodas. He is a Lord of Charamaodal 
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and Nagapatao and Tamgor, and Bomgarim and Dapatao and Trugel and Caullin, 
and all these are cities; their territories are all very large, and they border on 
Ceylon, of this money he is obliged to give a third to the king and two-thirds 
remain for him for the expenses of his lascars and horses, which he is obliged to 
maintain for king, viz., 30 thousand foot and 3 thousand horses and 30 elephants; 
so that he only gets the balance after deducting the expenses of this force". But in 
the way he acquires much wealth because he never maintains the whole force and 
the king, whenever he wishes takes away property of these nobles.™ 


It is said in Urattur record of A.D, 1529 that Acyuta Raya himself made the 
gift of the village of Panaittangal to the temple of Tiruvagitisuram Udaiya 
Tambiranar for the merit of Sellappar alias Viranarasinga Nayaka Saluva 
Dannayakkar.® He occupies here as the epigraphist remarks. "The position of a 
superior for whose merit a gift was made by Emperor himself". 


The evidence of the inscriptions and Nuniz's account establishes beyond a 
doubt that Viranarasimha, the governor of the Chola country did not rebel against 
Krishnadeva Raya. On the contrary; he remained loyal to the great emperor until 
the latter's death in A.D. 1529-30. He was a friend and firm supporter of Acyuta 
Raya till the latter ascended the throne. Probably he continued to be so until the 
end of the year A.D. 1530. He along with Salakam Tirumala brothers saved the 
empire from the clutches of Ramaraju. 

Thus, it is clear during the period of Sri Krishnadeva Raya his ministers 
served their master with complete faith and always worked for the all round 
development of the State and its people. 
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Traditional Leather Technology of Madiga Community 
in Andhra Pradesh - A Study 


N. Kanaka Rathnam* 


INTRODUCTION 


The Traditional knowledge system of any community is transferred from one 
generation to another by imitation and practice. All techniques related to traditional 
agriculture, indigenous medical practices, pottery, architecture, textiles so on and 
so forth are part of the traditional knowledge system. This paper mainly deals with 
the Traditional Leather Technology practised mainly by Madiga Community in 
Andhra Pradesh. 


Leather Works in Ancient Literature 


Charmakara word was derived from charma (hide) which is common 
expression in Vedic literature from the Rig- Veda on wards. Hide, particularly, Ox- 
hide had many uses, such as the making of bowstrings, slings, reins, lash of a whip 
bags etc. The art of tanning leather was known as early as the Rig-Veda, which 
uses the word Charmanna meaning ‘a tanner’. A detail of the process of tanning is 
not known, but a Satapada-Brahmana (II.1.1.9) passage indicates that hides were 
kept stretched with pegs and Rig-Veda (1.85.5) mentions the wetting of the hide 
Shoes (Sandals) which were also used. From the Satapada-Brahmana (V. 43.19) it 
appears that boar skin was one of the materials from which shoes were made. The 
non- Vedic Vratyas also used Sandals. 


In the Rig-Veda, tanning, weaving and other crafts, were looked upon as quite 
dignified occupations. But in the later literature, they were placed low in the social 
scale, particularly the tanners and shoemakers. Manu (IV. 210-221) stigmatizes 
the food of many persons as impure, including those of a blacksmith, a stage- 
player, a goldsmith, a dealer in weapons, leather-cutter, artisan and a physician.! 


The Chaddanta-Jataka (No.514) shows that during this time leather, was used 
to make sacks, large enough for holding a ‘hogshead's weight,’ ropes and straps, 
‘shoes big enough for an elephant’ and parachutes. From the Mahavagga (V. I. 28 
and V.6) it appears that, while Buddha had forbidden the monks to wear wooden 
shoes, they were allowed to use leather shoes with a single lining, except when 
they had been castoff by others. 


* Associate Professor, Dept. of History, Archaeology & Culture, Dravidian University, 
Kuppam - 517 425 
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The Matanga-Jataka (No.497) and the Maha-Ummagga-Jataka (N 0.546) speak 
of golden slippers used by princes. According to Panini (V.2.9) the compound 
anupadina would mean ‘a kind of shoe’, 'anu' indicatin g ‘length’ or ‘likeness’, that 
is ‘a shoe of the measure of a foot; in other words a shoe ‘made to measure’. 


In the Kuttanimatam (111.64) a young bride dressed in the height of fashion, 
wears shoe highly polished with wax which is prepared with cattle dry fat and coal 
and the commentary adds that it was painted with Sihlaka (benzoin) and studded 
with iron. The seats in the theatre were made of leather straps. 


Leather was also used as water bags, blood storage cover, postal bags, bicycle 
seats besides there were very beautiful leather mats in red and blue, chiseled with 
figures of beasts and birds and mostly delicately sewn in Gold and Silver thread. 
were exported during the 13th century. Marcopolo, who gives this information, 
States that these mats were so beautiful, that it was a wonder to see them. 


The horses have two bands in their headstall. But when the spike (behind the 
Jaw) is intended, the headstall has three bands, one passing Over the nostrils, another 
beneath and a third above the eyes. Horse having the reins going plainly to the 
back of the jaw. 


The saddle along with the stirrups is clearly perceptible on some of the horses 
at sanchi. The horses are provided with saddles. They are quite attractive with 
short stirrups. There are leather straps round the nose and across the muzzle. When 
the saddle first came into use in India is difficult to decide.* 


Madigas' Leather Workers 


The community of leather workers of Telugu Country, (corresponding to the 
Chakkiliars of Tamilnadu, Cherupukutti of Kerala), the Madigas (Charmakara) 
are found in Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka, During the pre-independence period, 
the Madigas were considered as one of the out castes, living outside the frame of 
Varna system. They were treated as ‘Panchama Varma’ and hence untouchables. 
The Madigas along with their counterpart community known as Malas live outside 
the main village habitation site. Usually, their settlements were formed as hamlets 
to the village and their services were rendered for certain works connected with 
sanitation. Their chief profession has been disposal of the carcasses etc. They 
perform all the lowest kinds of services to the upper caste people, especially bearing 
burdens and working in leather like skinning, tanning and manufacturing leather 
goods.? 


Technology 
(a) Ladda 


Dead cattle's skin will be removed and stretched on the floor, by keeping 
inside out it will be dried under the sun, after applying lime (Calcium Oxide). 
Later, the skin will be folded and kept in an earthen pot, which is called 'Gabu' in 
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native tongue. A stone will be kept on the skin as a weight, and extra limewater 
will be poured in to 'Gabu’ so that the entire skin would be soaked in limewater.* 
The system will be kept without disturbance for a couple of days. To enhance the 
speed of the chemical reaction in the pot, after two days the whole content would 
be whirled with a long stick. That will be continued for 5 to 6 days. Because of the 
chemical reaction in 'Gabu'’, the hairy part of the skin would be removed and later 
would take out the skin to spread it on a long stick to remove the slippery outer 
layer by a knife. This whole process, is called as ‘Ladda' then the skin would 
appear in pure white. 


(b) Galla: The later process 


In the second stage of the tanning process the skin would be made harder. For 
this the dried acacia barks are used. A wooden gutam (wooden rod) is used to 
remove the upper cover of the acacia bark. These barks would be then spread at 


the bottom of an earthen pot, for about two inches thick, and the skin would be 


kept on these barks. Pressing the skin into the gaps of the barks and folding the 
four sides to the center and keeping barks in each fold, a compact package would 
be made with skin and barks. Water would be poured on this whole package, so 
that, the skin will be lightly pressed between water and acacia barks. It will be kept 
like this for 5-6 days. Every day the tanner would whirl the skin inside water for 
about one hour and finally the skin would become brownish red and hard in 
nature. It is now ready for manufacturing various leather articles.* This secondary 
process of tanning is locally known as ‘Galla’. 


(c) Tools and Implements 
The following are the essential tools® required by a Madiga Shoe maker: 

a) Panrayi-It is a stone, used for smoothing the leather. 

b) Magnium-The dried fat of cow mixed with charcoal, which is applied on 

the needle while stitching. 

c) Are-The needle used for leather stitching 

d) Gootam-An iron rod used to soften or levelling the skin by thrashing. 

e) Kati-A knife used to cut the tanned skin. 
Various Leather Articles in Folklore 
(a) Kapila or Mota 

Leather is used to make a carrier, which resembles a bucket, which is called 
‘Tolu Bokkena’. It is used to lift water from deep wells to irrigate the agricultural 
fields. Tolu Bokkena has a tube attached to the bottom part and it is known as 
‘tondam’. (Leather tube attached to the bottom of the Bokkena, is called as 'tondam’ 
in regional dialect). This ‘Kapila’ is prepared by Madiga and is used by farmers in 
the villages of Andhra Pradesh. Bullocks or he-buffalos will be made to pull 
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‘Kapila’ from the well. Before the use of power motors in India ‘kapila’ system 
prevailed in agricultural field. 7 


(b) Pateda-The Ornamental Leather Belts 


Ornamental leather belts are one among the ritualistic material culture of the 
village folk. They are used to decorate the animals, on special occasions. After the 
‘Ernvaka' festival, the agricultural season starts in Andhra Pradesh. As a beginning 
the natural fertilizers will be carried to the agricultural fields in a cart, which is 
pulled by a bullock, which is decorated by ornamental leather belts. These belts are 
made out of leather, on which small bells are fixed. The same sort of decoration will 
be made for the animals, which pull, the bride or bridegroom's cart in marriages. 


(c) Vodisela - a Sort of Catapult 

"Vodisela’ is a leather strip used by the watcher of the agricultural field by the 
time of harvest to drive away the birds and animals which come to eat the crop. He 
uses this strip to dart small stones at animals. The Madiga Community makes it. 
(d) Thitthi-Air blower 

'Thitthi’, air blower used by black smith to blow the furnace is also made of 
leather. There are references of this instrument from the time of Vedas.’ In the 
local dialect air blower is called 'Kolimithitthi', which helped a lot in the preparation 
and sharpening of iron tools.* 
(e) Kalapa - The Leather Bag used by Barber 


According to the Jambava Purana, in the early times, Barber in villages used 
to do door to door service, and he had to carry his tools along with him. A leather 
bag which is called 'Kalapa’, prepared by Madiga, was used for this purpose. A 
leather piece, which is made rough ny pasting sand on the surface, is kept in the 
bag to sharpen the tools. 


(f) Bantam - The Leather Belt used by Toddy Tapper 

A Toddy Tapper has a leather belt tied to his waist. He keeps his knives and 
other tools in an attached pocket to the belt. The Toddy Tapper climbs the tree 
with the help of a belt, which is called 'Bantam' made of creepers but covered by 
leather. The entire system used by Toddy Tapper is known as 'Mustadu.' 
(g) Maggam and Kaipidi 

‘Maggam, the spinning system, is attached with two leather rings to fix the 
rods. "Maggam" and "Kaipidi" are used by the Weavers. "Kaipidi" is used along 
with the "maggam" mechine in the manufacture of cloth. 
(h) Patteda 

Bullocks are tied to the yoke (plough and cart) by leather belts, which is 
known as ‘Patteda’.’ 
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(i) Cuta Gudda 

‘Cuta Gudda' is a piece of leather used by tank or well diggers to cover their 
head, while carrying mud for various constructions. 
j) A Leather Cushion 

Potter while working with his wheel has to sit for a long time in the same 
position; he uses a small stool called ‘Pita’, on which a leather piece is used as a 
cushion, to make the seating more comfortable.'° 
(k) Antram (Tayathu) 


Antram'-A magical amulet-Unhealthy children would be taken to the village 
Sorcerer and he would tie yntram, the magical amulet made of leather to the waist 
or neck of the child; to cure the disease. This amulet encloses a small piece of 
dried palm leaf, on which the sorcerer scribes the magical script. 


(1) Putti 

A 'Putti' is a small boat, in the shape of a round basket made of creepers, 
which is covered by leather. Leather cover stops water entering inside. They use 
Putti,"’ to cross the river or for fishing. 
(m) Neella Titti 

Neella Titti (Water bag) is a leather bag to carry water in travel. The stored 
water in this container would be cool. Since the bag is very strong, it will last for 
a long. 
(n) Stuffed Calf 

If a little calf dies, the mother cow won't let out milk to the owner. Then to 
console the mother cow, and to milk her, the owner would approach a Madiga to 
make a stuffed calf. He would take out the skin from the corpse of the calf and 
stuff it with grass or hey. The stuffed calf would appear as a real one and once it is 
kept near the mother cow, it would start giving milk. This technique is still in 
practice in our villages." 
(o) Churning Belt 

The churning stick and pole, which is used to churn the curds, would be 
connected by leather bands above and below, It is a culinary technique used in 
villages. 
(p) Shoe-Making 

Madiga identifies four parts to a shoe. Namely a) Achu b) Pattada c) Ungatam 
d) Eduruvaru. The height of the sole could be adjusted by using varied number of 
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layers of leather. Se ee Ree ne Bie TS: need Vs ee eeeyoient 
consumer, Asking the consumer to keep his foot on the leather sheet, the shoemak« 

will take the measurement of his sole and cut the sheet accordingly. 'Patteda’ is ‘the 
strip of leather, which would be fixed to the opposite sides of the sole, to fasten the 
foot with sole, ‘Patteda’ will be decorated with designs. Ungatam is the adjustment 
made at the front side of achu, to insert the toe. Here also a small leather strip is 
fixed at both ends to the sole.-The narrow leather strips, which connect ungatam 


Stitching makes all fixings."* They make separate models for male and female. 
In earlier times, footwear was made as per the social status. For example "Kinru 
chappulu', footwear, which make sound, while walking, was prepared for the head 
of the village. Here, small-crisped leather pieces are kept in between the layers of 
the sole.They are made crispy by drying under the Sun with coconut pieces and 
lemon juice. It will be dried for 3-4 days. 


Many kinds of leather instruments were also used in olden days including 
Drums, Twirls, sword covers, horse vein, kuilt, etc. 


Types of Skin and Usage: A madiga identifies three different types of skins for 
various purposes. He knows that from buffalo skin, he could get stronger leather to 
prepare ‘Kapila’, “Titti’, ‘Footwear’ etc. The skin of a cow will be used to prepare 
‘Neella titti' and footwear. The calf's skin is used to prepare ‘Dappu' or "Tappeta’," 


Making A 'Dappu': Dappu or Tappeta (a kind of drum) has been used in rural 
areas from very ancient times. It is used to spread any information to public at 
large; it is also used —— festivals, fares, and marriages and also during the 
death ceremony. So, it is considered very important instrument in rural Andhra 
Pradesh. It is also interesting to note that this “Tappeta should be played only by 
the people who belong to Madiga (Charmakara) caste. The Mastini (Mavati 
dependent sub caste of Madiga) Carpenter (one of the sudra caste) and Madiga 
relation can also be seen in manufacturing of this drum. It is the Mastini and 
carpenter who make a round wooden frame and also two drumsticks, which are 
used to beat the drum. Now it is the duty of the Madiga to tie and stitch the leather 
sheet to the round wooden frame. It is in fact a very difficult job. 


A fresh skin that is removed from a dead calf is applied with lime and dried up 
under the sunlight, then dry ash is applied and hair is removed by knife, where 
some wooden nails are pierced into the leather so that there would not be any 
wrinkles. After drying it for a couple of days, the Madiga worker enjoins this 
leather on to a round wooden frame made by Mastini. The paste made up of 
tamarind seeds is applied to the wooden frame and now the leather sheet is attached 
covering one side of the frame and on the other side the leather is lightly 
drawn to the iron ring which is kept in the center and both are joined by systematic 
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stitches.’* Now the drum is dried up again for a couple of days. Meanwhile, the 
Madiga leather worker often tests the drum until it produces a perfect sound. Once 
he is satisfied that the drum is ready for utility, he removes the stitches as well as 
the supporting iron ring and carefully cuts the extra leather on the margins that 
will prop up after thorough drying. Now his job is finished and the drum is ready. 


CONCLUSION 


The art of tanning was known as early as Rig-Veda, The Satapada-Brahmana 
also gives information about the process of tanning and leather shoes and other 
goods made of leather. Though the leather workers (Charmakars) rendered their 
services on a par with the other artisans like blacksmiths, carpenters, goldsmiths, 
gradually, they ware looked down in the society as they were disposing of the dead 
animals. In spite of their low status in the society, the contribution of the charmakaras 
has been enormous. The goods produced by them with leather have been used for 
the agriculture and economic development since ancient times. In fact, almost all 
the classes of people depeneded on them for various articles like shoes, belts, bags, 
reins, saddles, water bags, drums, etc. The traditional leather technology developed 
by the charmakars, (tanning and cleaning process) has been appreciated by the 
foreign travelers like Marcopolo in 13th Century A.D, The leather goods produced 
in India were in great demand in foreign lands. 


The traditional leather technology of the Madiga Community is an important 
element in the Indian culture. It not only helped for the economic development of 
the people but also contributed for the enrichment of the socio-cultural life of the 
people since ancient times. Thus, there is a need for further research to know the 
nature of the traditional knowledge system developed in Indian society in view of 
the severe threat of pollution caused by the modern tanning industry. 
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The Upparas and the Voddaras: 
The Tank Digging Communities in Medieval Andhra 


B. Rama Chandra Reddy* 
D. Venkateswara Reddy** 


Water, being the most essential element, has important place in human life. 
The scarcity and diversity of water resource in different regions and its equitable 
and sustainable use has become a matter of vital importance for achieving economic 
development. In the sub-continent where the monsoons are generally inadequate, 
artificial irrigation is an imperative necessity. The uneven monsoon rainfall resulting 
scarcity and excess and non-perennial nature of its rivers in comparison to those of 
North India made the South Indian people to devise ingenious methods to restrain 
and regulate these natural sources. Due to these reasons, South India has historical 
evidences of its human interventions in the management of water for agriculture 
and one such is an irrigation tank. As per estimation, there exist 5,00,000 irrigation 
tanks in the country and most of them are in south India. A tank is a simple 
rainwater harvesting structure designed by early settlers using indigenous wisdom 
and constructed with the generous support of the agencies like the state, the village 
communities, the private individuals or charitable institutions like the temples.' It 
was considered as a pious and meritorious deed to construct and maintain a tank 
and was often equated with construction of a temple in the medieval Andhra 
inscriptions. 


Tank irrigation systems are simple but fragile structures. They are located in 
hydrologically favourable sites, some of them in sequential chains or cascades, 
effectively capturing the rainfall and serving multiple uses with irrigation having 
the major share in the semi-arid regions of South India. Baird Smith, while 
describing the tanks of Madras Presidency in 1856 says "Valleys are taken possession 
of, and the natural drainage lines flowing through them are checked by embankments 
sufficiently long to close the gorges, and sufficiently high to retain a volume of 
water proportioned to the areas of irrigation situated below them. Descending 
steppes of land are occupied by a succession of reservoirs, the higher feeding the 
lower from its surplus supply, and the whole forming one connected scheme of 
irrigation. Dry basin-shaped hollows have banks carried round their ridges, and 
supplies introduced from adjoining rivers by means of special channels; or long 
* Department of History, K.M.C.P.G. Studies (Autonomous), Puducherry. 

** Dept. of History, Acharya Nagarjuna University, Ongole Campus, Ongole. 
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slopes, where the fall is considerable, have portions embanked more or less regularly 
on three sides, and the included space forms a storage area for such volume of 
water as local wants may call for, derived either from natural or artificial sources."* 
Bhaskara Bhavadura, who caused the construction of Porumamilla tank refers to 
twelve essentials (sadhanas) with a devoid of six faults (doshas) of a good tank in 
his inscription of 1369 A.D. and mentions that it was completed in two years using 
one thousand workers and hundred carts daily.’ The tank, thus, constructed provides 
multiple uses like irrigating the parched lands, a source of drinking water for 
uncountable human communities and livestock, fish culture, recharge of ground 
water and control of floods. Since the tanks were not built of stones, bricks and 
mortar, they have to be constantly maintained, monitored and conserved. Tanks 
deteriorate quickly due to two important reasons namely accumulation of silt and 
occurrence of breaches in bunds generally due to very heavy rainfall. The removal 
of a fixed quantity of silt from the bed of the tank and depositing the same on the 
bund to increase the capacity of the tank in the course of years that would 
proportionately strengthened the bund. Quoting a Tamil saying, Subrahmanya 
Aiyer writes "As the banks are raised there will be more water, as the water increases 
so will paddy, increase of paddy brings in more prosperity to the people, and with 
the prosperity of the subjects the king's dignity grows!"* Even more difficult is 
sharing the scarce water amongst its consumers, particularly farmers. And yet, 
people across the country have devised a variety of mechanisms to share the water 
and maintain their tanks. One such mechanism is acommunity effort by which the 
tank is periodically maintained. One of the common methods for the maintenance 
of irrigation works was the provision of servants and at the same time the villagers 
were often expected to provide free labour required for such activities. The free 
labour employed for that purpose was called as amji, vetti (customary labour 
without payment on certain works like repairs of tanks and canals) etc. 


The hitherto histories mention that a particular king or chief or some institution 
constructed a particular tank instead of employing the word ‘caused the construction’. 
The article is an attempt to give the real credit to the actual tank workers. The 
medieval Andhra inscriptions mostly from the present day Prakasam, Nellore and 
Kadapa Districts mention two important communities who were well versed in the 
arts of construction and maintaining of tanks namely the Upparas and the Voddaras. 
They hardly find a mention in the medieval genre of the elitist literary discourse. 
Even the Bhaskara Bhavadura's Porumamilla tank inscription of fourteenth century, 
which is supposed to be one of the best executed tank inscriptions of the medieval 
Andhra, simply mentioned the tank workers as a gang of men skilled in the art of 
tank construction as the twelfth essential or a thousand workers, without naming 
any specific community. Possibly, they belonged to the Uppara and the Voddara 
communities. Hence the present paper tries to analyze the economic activity and 
the social status of these two communities of tank workers using the medieval 
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Andhra inscriptions. However, the scope of the present paper is limited to the 
present day Andhra and Rayalaseema parts of Andhra Pradesh state. 


The Upparas 


The first colonial record, perhaps, to make a mention of the Uppara community 
is the Wilson's Glossary in which it was stated that the ‘business (of the Uppara 
community ) is to dig tanks and wells, repair water channels, and raise embankments’ 
and states further that ‘they are said to be descended from a Sudra father and 
mother, the latter having been forcibly violated.'* The Upparas were described by 
Mr. H. A, Stuart in the Manual of the North Arcot district as 'a caste of tank 
diggers and earth-workers' and ‘resemble greatly the Oddes (Voddas or Wudders) 
in appearance, customs, and manner of earning a living’. Edgar Thurston says that 
Uppiliyan, Uppara, Uppara or Uppaliga, are different names for a class of people, 
who followed the same professional occupation, the manufacture of salt (uppw), in 
various parts of Southern India, possibly a homogenous group, adopting the 
languages of the land where they settled namely Tamil, Telugu and Kannada 
respectively in course of their migration. Their traditional occupation is, as the 
name implies, manufacturing of earth-salt. He further adds that from early times 
they seem to have been engaged in bricklaying, house-building, the construction 
of forts, digging of tanks, channels and wells and every kind of earth-work.* Their 
caste histories also relate them with the manufacturing of salt and earth work.’ 
They manufactured earth-salt with a device namely modas, which were peculiar to 
the Ceded Districts, and were especially common in Bellary. Thurston adds that by 
nineteenth century the manufacture of earth-salt was entirely a thing of the past 
due to various reasons including the stringent British policy, though in many places 
the remains of the old modas may be seen and some of the Upparas go annually to 
the Nizam's Dominions in the dry season, and make earth-salt by the old methods 
for sale there." From the references of their caste histories and ethnographical 
notes of Thurston one may surmise that they were the manufactures of salt in the 
places far off from the sea using saline soil known as choudu by adopting indigenous 
techniques and earth work. 


Perhaps the first inscription referring to the Upparas is appearing (subject to 
correction) from Vanipenta of the Kadapa district in 1521A.D. issued by Rayasam 
Gangarasu in course of some arrangements for the repairs of the tank bund in 
which the Upparas (in the Telugu inscription the syllables vu ppa sunna (may be 
ra) vaa--- only are legible in the line) were given some share in the paddy collected 
from the tank water using cultivators.” After more than a century in 1635-6 A.D., 
they again entered more clearly in the epigraphical media as receivers of some 
grain as meras (a fee in grain or money paid by villagers for some service) by 
Arula Raghavangaru at the orders of Velugoti Venkatanayanigaru from the 
cultivators, Kapus (cultivators) and Karanams (village accountants) to put the 
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Nellore tank in order.’° Two Tallapalem Inscriptions of Nellore district of 1636-7 
and 1638-9 A.D. respectively during Venkatapathiraya's period fixed the meras to 
the Upparas for maintenance of the tanks of Tallapalem and Jutur at one kuncha 
(four or eight muntas or manikas of paddy) per putti (640 or 320 muntas or 
manikas)"' of the grain produced from the lands irrigated by the waters of those 
tanks. Imprecatory passages of serious nature amounting to vulgarity were spelled 
out against the violators and the persons coveting the meras.’* Likewise, two 
inscriptions of 1650-1 A.D. from Kandukuru taluk of the present day Prakasam 
district of one Antoji, the agent of Sri Ramoji Mambaji Naroji Puntulu, the 
mokhasadar (The holder of a village, or of lands, at a quit-rent, or rent-free, on 
condition of service) of the region, also mention that one kunchadu for every putti 
of paddy and of all other agricultural produce raised with the tank waters as tank 
meras and the same to be given to the Upparas to keep the tanks under good 
condition." Two undated records of the Prakasam district also refer to such a grant 
to the Upparas." Incidentally, land grants to the Upparas for the same purpose 
were also not unknown, A Chevuru record of Prakasam district refers to a field 
granted in the south east corner of the village to the Uppara... '° The 
Kondamudusapalem inscription says that a koru (a measurement of land equal to 
3.1637 acres) of wet land as amaram (a grant of revenue of a tract of land as 
service tenure) was given for maintaining the tank apart from the amount of grain 
already referred’® and likewise, two undated records of Chalamchala and 
Rudrasamudram record some tax free land (manya).'’ A nineteenth century 
Kanuparti inscription of Kadapa district, while referring to the boundaries of a 
dasavanda manya (an assignment of revenue or land for the upkeep of a tank) 
mentions a Uppara anadi inam (an ancient tax free land granted to the Upparas) on 
the west side of the donated land.'* An inscription from Chidipirala of Kadapa 
district belonging to 1542 A.D. refers a tax namely Uppara siddhayam (tax) along 
with other taxes namely komati siddayam, ganuga siddayam, simijina siddayam, 
idiga siddayam and golla siddayam.”” Since all of them are caste groups on whom 
a tax was collected, it may be understood that one such tax was also collected from 
the Upparas. But the information is not sufficient to tell in which profession they 
were during the Achyutaraya's period. One Vidavaluru inscription of 1582-3 A.D., 
apparently a tank inscription, in its imprecation mentions that if any one speaks 
against the arrangement, the Upparas will ravish his wife.” The imprecatory portion 
clearly reveals their degraded social status in the then society as in the other 
contemporary inscriptions, the names of meanest social groups like the two dalit 
groups, vettis (the lowest village servants) and other menials were mentioned for 
similar purposes.” The authors' grandmother fable, in which an affectionate couple 
belonging to a respectable caste got separated, also attest the fact.” 


The medieval Andhra inscriptions from sixteenth and more precisely 
seventeenth century invariably relate the Upparas with the repairing and maintaining 
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works of the tanks, possibly, the removing of the silt and depositing the same on 
the bunds. They were given meras in the shape of grain and land for the same 
during the studied period. It ts understandable from the inscriptions that they were 
also paying taxes to the state like other social groups and were assigned a lower 
social status. However, Thurston's ethnography of South India relates them with 
the manufacturing of earth salt apart from earth related works. But the medieval 
Andhra inscriptions are silent about that. It may be surmised that they were slowly 
shifting towards earth work specifically the removal of silt from the tanks from 
the earth salt manufacturing from seventeenth century since they have to face a 
stiff competition from Banjara or Lambadi™ traders who transported marine salt 
from the coastal areas to the hinterland.” The Banjara salt trading activity was 
further attested by the Ramayapatnam copper plate belonging to 1746-7 in which 
they clearly mentioned the coastal villages by name in the Prakasam and Nellore 
districts from where they transported salt to other regions.*> Since the earth salt 
was neither good nor strong as the marine salt, it slowly lost its market depriving 
the Upparas their traditional, occupation making them to depend more on their 
secondary occupation, the earth work. 


The Voddaras 


Wilson's Glossary of 1855 A.D. describes that the Voddara occupation was 
working in quarries, stone cutting, tank digging, and the like.*° Edgar Thurston 
refers that the Oddes or Voddaras as a group of people ‘quarrying stone, sinking 
wells, constructing tank bunds, and executing other kinds of earthwork more rapidly 
than any other class, so that, they have got almost a monopoly of the trade’. It was 
stated that they were Telugu people, who came originally from Orissa. Voddara or 
odde is a corruption of the Sanskrit Ocra, the other name of Orissa. The argument 
to linguistically connect it with Oddra (Orissa) is flawed and a typical limitation 
of colonial discourse and its unfamiliarity with the varna order. Thurston quoting 
Manual of Nellore district further states that these people were the tank-diggers 
and the women carry the earth in baskets, while the men use the pick and spade. 
They work in gangs on contract, and every one, except very old and very young, 
takes a share in the work.”’ The caste histories of the Voddaras also relate them to 
digging the earth for water.”* Their headman was known as Yajamanudu, 
Samayagadu or Pedaboyadu.” John Cain in 1879 A.D. says that the Upparas are 
slightly higher in social scale than the Voddars.™ 


Only three Telugu inscriptions from medieval Andhra are mentioning the 
Voddaras. The first inscription referring to Voddaras is appearing in 1650-1 A.D. 
from Machavaram village in the Kandukur taluk of Prakasam district. As per the 
inscription, some Reddi mokhasadars and trustees (dharmakartas), who caused the 
construction of the tanks of Kandukur, Kandamudusupalem, Mopadu and 
Machavaram granted a meras at the rate of one kuncha perevery putti on all kinds 
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of agricultural produce raised from the wet fields irrigated by the four tanks to the 
Voddara peddaboyas (headmen) namely Taniru Govindu, Taniru Narayadu, Taniru 
Venkataya, Taniru Narasaya, Taniru Papaya and Taniru Venkataramudu, the 
residents of Mopadu and Machavaram ,who originally put up the bunds of these 
tanks and had been maintaining them. Apart from it, they were also given an inam 
(grant of land or assignment of revenue) in the shape of land in Mopadu and 
Machavaram villages (in which altogether twelve tums of seeds can be sown). It 
was also ordered that they had also the privilege of grazing their cattle and sheep 
without paying pullari (grazing fees). Moreover, the other Voddaras of these four 
villages who do the amji work (customary labour) to the tanks were also exempted 
from pullari (a tax on pasture lands). Further, 1t was decided that these persons 
-should also perform the duties of nirukattu (distribution of water) for all the wet 
fields under these tanks according to the custom without waste of water. Again, 
they had to do amji work along with the amji workers and should do earth-work 
after the amji workers dig the calingulas and sluices in the rainy season. When the 
tanks were full, the Voddaras should carefully observe the places which were unsafe 
and do the needful repairs. They should look after the tanks along with the villagers, 
‘'mudams,(village police) vettis, Madigas (dalits) and others’.*' One Kamasamudram 
inscription of Kadapa district of 1722 records the grant of some land to a Voddi 
named Gokulam Appakondayya for digging and maintenance of a well near 
Anjaneyaswami temple by Srinivasa Madavarao and the Kamasagaram Reddis and 
Karanam.” Another Kadapa district inscription from Chintakommudinne of 1747 
A.D. registers the grant of Dasavandha manya of three tums of land to Kapus and 
Karanams of the village by Hazarat Darbandi Divana and Settikaranas (merchants) 
of that village for repairing the tank bund which work they got done by the 
Voddaras.” 


The medieval Andhra inscriptions began to refer the Voddars from the middle 
of seventeenth century. If they were migrants from Orissa as per the colonial 
records the exact reason for their migration is not known from the available records. 
It may be assumed that they might have migrated to the south due to the famine of 
1630, if not earlier, in which "the men and women were driven to that extremity 
for want of food that they sold their children for 2d., 6d., and [3] pence a piece. 
-- Life was offered for a loaf, but none would buy; rank was to be sold for a cake, 
but none cared for it; the ever-bounteous hand was stretched out to beg for food; 
and the feet which had always trodden the way of contentment walked about in 
search of sustenance".™ All the three inscriptions connected them with water related 
matters. In two of the inscriptions they appeared as constructors or repairers of 
tank bunds where as in another as a person digging and maintaining a well. The 
elaborate Machavaram inscription says that they should also look after the water 
distribution of tanks and observe the tank bunds when the tank is full. At least two 
inscriptions mention that they possessed lands and one says that they possessed 
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some Cattle and goats. The Machavaram inscription interestingly assigned the land 
to six headmen contrary to the practice of everybody taking a share in the wages or 
remuneration. The details of their social status are not forthcoming from inscriptions. 


CONCLUSION 


The medieval Andhra inscriptions refer to two marginalized communities 
namely the Uppara and the Voddara in connection with tank related works like 
construction, repairs and maintenance. They began to enter into the medieval 
lithic media more clearly from the seventeenth century. Though, some Oju (probably 
black smiths) community people also appear rarely in the inscriptions like that of 
Madereddipalli®, the aforesaid two communities got the lion's share in the tank 
related earth works of construction and repairs in the present day Prakasam, Nellore 
and Kadapa districts of Andhra during the medieval period. It can be construed 
from the inscriptions that the Upparas were basically engaged in improving the 
Storage capacity of tanks by removing the accumulated silt in the tank beds whereas 
the Voddaras were specialized in the construction and strengthening of tank bunds. 
Perhaps, they also strengthened the tank bunds with a revetment of stones, since 
they were also referred to be good at quarrying stones in the ethnographical work 
of Thurston. The Upparas, the traditional earth salt manufacturers in the hinterland 
as the name and the grand mother fables indicate, lost their chief means of livelihood 
in the increased trading activities during the late medieval period and exclusively 
depended on earth work. The Voddaras, if Thurston's version is believed, a migrant 
community from Orissa, engaged in the constructing and riveting the tank bunds. 
Their actual economic activity in Orissa and the reasons for their migration was 
not known (may be due to famine). These two communities became an integral 
part of the patron and client relations in the late medieval agrarian economy. They 
were also depicted as recipients of a small share in the agricultural produce of wet 
lands irrigated by tank waters and a piece of cultivable land as meras. However, 
only one inscription vaguely mentions the Uppara's lower social status. The Voddaras 
were lower in social scale than the Upparas, Now these people are mostly engaged 
in the building construction and the related works. When and why they shifted to 
their new profession is difficult to say from the available records. Perhaps the 
British negligence of tanks and water management and the boom in the building 
construction in the wake of the expansion of concrete jungles (urban areas) may be 
the keys. 
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The Social Structure of the Lambada Community 
in Telangana Region 


G. Bhadru Naik* 


There were a number of aboriginal, local tribes in the hilly areas of the erstwhile 
Hyderabad State. The Lambadas were one, who migrated into the Deccan! from 
the surrounding areas of Marwar region of Rajasthan.This paper deals with the 
nature of family system, traditions, customs, and the social structure of the Lambada 
Community in the Telangana region of the Nizam State. 


Lambadas who are also known as Lambani or Banjara or Sugali in different 
parts of the country have a unique culture of their own. Their customs, traditions, 
dress, language and food habits, in short, their life style is unique which does not 
have any thing in common either with the population of plain areas or with the 
local tribes. 


In contemporary India, the community of Lambadas is recognized and given 
scheduled Tribe, denotified Tribe status and Scheduled Caste States, Backward 
and Forward Community status? in different states. The Lambadas are spread over 
in different states of India, particularly in Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Karnataka, 
West Bengal, Himachal Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, 
Tamilnadu, Gujarat, Kerala, Maharashtra, Punjab, Haryana, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Goa and Delhi. Though, they are known by at least 27 names all of them have a 
common culture and common language known as Gwar Boli and it is predominantly 
a mixture of Sanskrit, Rajasthani, Marati, Gujarathi and Hindi and bears the 
influence of the local language’. 


They were popular with the trade of Lavan (salt) and its transport. They used 
to undertake commissionarate services with the help of pack bullocks to military. 
With the advent of the British rule, the Lambadas gradually lost much of their 
trade because of the introduction of modern roads and railway transport system in 
India, Further, they were forced to abandon their profession and seek fresh means 
of livelihood. In this stage, they adopted agriculture as their occupation’. 


The Lambadas speak only one language called ‘Gwar Boli’, which has no 
script. They have common language and typical common dress. They live away 
from villages®.Their habitats are known as "Thandas™. The birth, death and other 
marriage rituals are same in the community throughout the country. 
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Nuclear families are popular among the Lambadas. Father is the head of the 
household and his authority must be respected and which cannot be questioned by 
any member of the family. He can reprimand any members or the family, if they 
make any mistake. He is the main bread-winner supported by all the members of 
the family. In the joint families, usually, the elder brother is considered to play a 
pivotal role and he directs the functioning of the house. They all earn their 
livelihood together.The joint families usually break-up because of the problem of 
accommodation, and the newly married couples set up independent families. When 
girls get married, they are considered as belonging to their husband's clan. The 
sons inherit the clan's name of their father. All the sons of family equally share 
movable and immovable property of their father. After the death of the mother in 
a family, the daughter of that family will share the belongings of the deceased 
mother. Adoption is in practice in the Lambadas. Usually, brother's son is preferred 
for adoption. If brother's son is not available, they prefer anybody from their 
relation particularly from their own clan’. 


Social Structute 
Lambadas are divided into four exogamous groups as mentioned below: 


|. Rathod 2. Pamar 3.Chowhan 4. Vadtiya or Jadhav. These Social divisions 
aré split into a number of partilineal kingroups called clan or Jats. Sathgoth 
Rathod (7 Gotras), Bharagoth Pamar (12 Gotras), Chogoth Chowhan (6 Gotras), 
and Sathaies Goth Vadtiya (27 Gotras). All the above exogamous groups are 
further divided into various sub-divisions as follows?: 


Ratna was the founder member of the Rathod clan who had no issues for a 
long time. He married one Sevali Bai as second wife. After some time, this 
couple was blessed with a son called, "Bala" and later the elder wife of Ratna 
Rathod was also blessed with a son by name "Bheeka". The sons of Ratna Rathod 
also got married. Bala had four sons named, Jatoth Rathod, Muna Rathod. 
Dharmasoth Rathod and Banoth Rathod. Bheeka had three sons named, Muchloo 
Rathod, Aloth Rathod and Bhukya Rathod. These seven sons, became the founder 
members of Sathgoth Rathods. 

The four sons of Bala hail from Sathgoth had thirteen sons, who were identified 
as "Banoth Gotras". Their names are given below’: 


1. Kanavath 2. Karnavath 3. Bojavath 4. Bandavath 5. Dhanavath 
6. Panavath 7. Rupavath §&8. Sabdasoth 9. Adoth 10. Lahori 


11. Dheeravath 12. Kumkthavath and 13. Munooth. 
These people became founder members of the thirteen clans of Banoth Gotras. 


The following are the descendants of the three sons of Bheeka, who became 
founder members of the 27 clans of Bhukya Gotras"”: 
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1. Khatroth 2. Khola 3. Mudrecha 4. Khocrocha 
5. Gokalya 6. Geedavath 7. Seeroya 8. Phoolya 
9. Kallu 10. Malu 11. Khaddu 12. Khadva 
13. Harka 14, Pheempa 15. Pathalsee 16, Ramsee 
17. Khetasee 18, Kodyasee 19. Nenya 20, Dhenyasee 
21. Meghavath 22. Depavath 23. Unasee 24. Mervath 


25. Karamtooth 26.Merajoth and 27. Rajavath 
Pamar 


Pamar group contains twelve sub-divisions. The whole group is also known 
by the name of Jarapla. They are as follows: 


1. Jarpla pamar 2. Ayath pamar 3. Chaita pamar 
4. Loka pamar 5. Bani pamar 6. Tharbani pamar 
7. Manjuvani pamar 8. Amgoth pamar 9. Nunsawath pamar 
10. Vislavath pamar 11. Injravath pamar 12. Vankadoth pamar 
Chowhan 

Chowhan group also contains six sub-divisions'. They are as follows: 
1. Korra Chowhan 2. Sapavath Chowhan 3. Kelooth Chowhan 
4. Mood Chowhan 5. Loudiya Chowhan 6. Palthia Chowhan 


Besides these three groups of Rathod, Pamar and Chowhan, there is a fourth 
group known as Vadtiya. The legend which is popular regarding the origin of 
Vadtiya clan, is as follows: 


At one time the trade of Lambadas became dull and they had to bear heavy 
losses. They became indebted to one Demaguru. Dema sent his disciple named 
Jeju, who hails from the Brahmin community to recover the loan advanced by 
him. Jeju could find out the hide out. But in the meanwhile, he fell in love with 
a beautiful young girl known as Hanski of Jarpla pamar clan. The poor Brahmin 
forgot his supreme duty and stayed among them. Some days passed in the happy 
romance and consequently Hanski became pregnant. In order to hide this, Jeju and 
Hanski fled away. Hanski was blessed with a child but they wanted to get rid of it 
and tried to bury it alive under a Vadar-Jhad which means banyan tree in the 
Lambada dialect. As they were about to bury the child, innumerable ants came out 
from the pit. Thinking it as a good Omen, they felt that the child may bear as 
many children as the innumerable ants, so they decided not to bury the child. 
They named him Bhavvu, as Bhavvu was about to be buried, under the Vader-Jhad 
(banyan tree), his clan was called 'Vadtiya’. This indicates that Vadtiya derived 
from Vader Jhad. 


The descendant of Bhavvu was known as Lavvu, he was blessed with one 
keekh. He had three sons called, Kenjee, Penjee and Nenjee. Kenjee had four sons 
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called, Laakavath, Noonavath, Dharavath and Guglooth. Penjee was blessed with 
seven sons namely, Halavath, Koonsoth, Jeeth, Bharooth, Boda, Jhaalooth and 
Tejavath. Nenjee has three sons called, Barmavath, Padiya and Malooth. Apart 
from the above, there are Ajmeera and Badvath clans in the Vadtiya clan. There is 
a legend regarding the origin of Ajmeera clan of Vadtiya Gotras. It says that Bheemla 
from Baramavath clan had no issues.So, Bheemlaand his wife Bheekri Bai planned 
to visit the Saint who was residing at Ajmeer Ghad. They left for Ajmeer Ghad. 
On the way, they heard the crying of a child from the garden Vooma (Ajmere Wadi 
in Banjara dialect) and they found a male child. They thought that the child was 
provided to them by God. The elders of the village suggested that his name should 
be Ajmeera. After the name of the Saint of Ajmeer. Thus, this child became the 
founder of the Ajmeera clan. He was blessed with six sons namely, Seetha, Saama, 
Toota, Banda, Manna and Balla'’. 


The fourteen families of Kenjee, Penjee and Nenjee were together organized 
as Vadtiya and also Badavath, Lunavath, Ajmeera, Harkavath, Hapavath were also 
included in Jadhav or Vadtiya clan. 


The story of the origin of Vadtiya clan is not acceptable which he linked the 
Vadtiya clan with the Brahmin boy, and also created the ants from the pit and 
finally says that the Vadtiya clan derived from a Lambada woman and Brahmin 
man. In another case, the adopted sons of Radha & Mola married three Brahmin 
girls. This shows that the origin of the Lambadas was from the couples of Lambada 
man and Brahmin woman, and sometimes Brahmin man and Lambada woman. 
Was it possible? At that time when the caste system was so ngid and the Dharmasastras 
particularly the Manu DharmaSastra which does not permit a marriage of a Brahmin 
girl with any caste and sub-caste men. So, these are all legends. But when we 
observe the clan system of the Rajputs, this Jadhav or Vadtiya clan is also there 
among the Rajputs. 


Finally, the Lambadas who were descendants of Rathod, Chowhan and 
Paramaras (Pamar) claimed the same lineage. Each clan or sect is divided into a 
number of sub-sects. Sometimes they also kidnapped the boys and girls of other 
community named as Korra or Koryas, 


Each sub-section is an exogamous unit. A member of a sub-caste can marry 
from other sub-sections, other than his own. For instance, a Rathod can marry 
from Jadhav or Chowhan or Pamars. The sub-group of Badavath among the Vadtiyas 
clan are strict vegetarians and wear Kanti (Mala) sacred around their necks'*. Inter 
clan marriages are prohibited. 


Besides these four clans, there are three inferior sections which are being 
looked down upon by other groups of Lambadas.They are Bhat, Dhadi and 
Dapriya'. There is much difference between these clans, Bhat is superior to Dhadi 
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and Dhadi, in turn, superior to Dapriya.There is no inter-marriage between them. 
Food prepared by Bhat is eaten by both Dhadi and Dapriya. But food prepared by 
Dhadi is not eaten by Bhat. But, it is permissible with Dapriya. Both the Bhat and 
Dhadi clans refrain from dining with Dapriya men and even do not eat the food 
prepared by them. Bhat and Dhadi are the musicians to the upper clans and they 
usually attend marriage functions and other rituals to highlight the glory of the 
Lambadas and their past heroic deeds, in lieu of this, they take Dakshinas (gifts) 
from them either in kind or cash. Dapriya Lambadas attend all functions with 
“Dhapda" (drum) who are drum beaters. These people do not have any property 
and they depend on four clans hailing from upper strata of Lambada for their 
subsistence. They also work as messengers to the Naik of the Thanda. Every basic 
clan has its own Dapriyas". They are called Rathod Dapriya, Chowhan Dapriya, 
Pamar Dapriya, Vadtiya Dapriya. 


Besides the above four main divisions, there are a number of others. At 
present a sort of caste system has evolved with a mixed character. Being the 
traders, the Lambadis took up many villagers as Jangads (Slaves) and used them in 
domestic services'®. In course of time, the Jangads were assimilated into them. 
The process of this assimilation is interesting. These slaves were initially treated as 
untouchables and not allowed to dine and inter marry, until and unless they host a 
treat to the own thanda people. After taking treat from Jangads, they will be given 
his master’s Gotra and allowed to inter marry and inter dine with all other fellow 
people. 

Besides the above, mentioned groups, there are artisans among the Lambadas. 
They are as follows: 


Sonar (Goldsmith), Boita Kamra (Blacksmith), Khathi (Carpenter) and Navi 
(Barber). 


The instruments which are useful for agriculture and household are made by 
these artisans.16 These people are also called as the Lambadas. 


Village Administration 

A THANDA generally consists of 20 to 300 huts and 100 to 500 populations. 
If there are more than a hundred huts, it is invariably divided into a number of 
smaller settlements, each consisting of 50 to 60 huts and with a headman of its 
own known as Naik. 


The Naik : The Naikship is an important institution among the Lambadas. 
He is responsible to maintain law and order in the Thanda and also looks after its 
general welfare. He knows all the people in his Thanda’’. Every one in the 
Thanda is expected to consult him before starting any significant programme. He 
represents his Thanda to the Government. He is expected to be truthful, honest, 
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and intelligent and to have a proper understanding over the affairs of the Thanda 
and his people. 

Karbhari: The Naik is assisted by a Karbhari in discharging his duties. He 
is appointed by the Naik from his own Thanda. The Karbhari. must be able to 
help and give his opinion regarding the complicated matters. In the absence of the 
Naik, he acts to decide the ordinary cases. But the complicated cases would be 
settled by the Naik himself. On the death of a Naik and till the selection of 
another, the Karbhari manages all the affairs of the Thanda. 

PANCHAYAT consists of the Naik, who is the head of the panchayat, Karbhari 
and some other elders assist him in the affairs of the panchayat. The body of 
panchayat deals with the important affairs and settles the disputes of the Thanda". 
CONCLUSION 

The Hindu society was mainly stratified into four castes. Likewise, the similar 
varna system appears among the Lambadas. In Hindu society, there are Shudras, 
who have to serve the upper castes and they do not have any property. In fragmented 
Hindu community each caste has its own begging community who reveal their 
family history and their heroic deeds. Likwise, the four clans of Lambadas have 
their own begging community such as Bhats, Dhadis and Dapriyas to reveal their 
family stories. Thus, it is clear from the above that, the Lambadas adopted self- 
sufficient village economy without depending on others. The nature of family system, 
social organization and customs of the Lambadas are unique. Although, there 
appears, some influence of Hindu culture over them, by and large, the Lambada 
community maintained its originality in terms of its customs and village 
administration. 
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Porto Novo: A Trading and Industrial Centre in 
Coromandal Coast A.D. 1600-1900 


V. Palanichamy* 


An old seaport town on the Coromandal Coast was called Porto Novo by the 
Portuguese who controlled the region from early sixteenth century to the early 
eighteenth century. Presently the town is called as "Parangipettai" (in Tamil), 
which means "The place of foreigners’ Settlement" and also called as "Mahmood 
Banthar" by the time of Mughal Empire. It is situated in 11° 31° North Latitude 
and 79° 51° East Longitude, on the northern bank of mouth of river Vellar in the 
Bay of Bengal at a distance of 30 kilometers southward from Cuddalore in South 
Arcot District.’ Portuguese were the first European settlers in this place from 
whom it passed into the possession of the Dutch and finally handed over to the 
English in 1824. According to Census of 1871, it had a population of 7,182.2 
Porto Novo was an important trade centre during the colonial period. The country 
was fertile and pleasant. Paddy was cultivated extensively in this area because of 
the water supply from the river Kollidam and Vellar and commercial crops, Indio 
were also cultivated. Paddy and rice were exported to other countries. The cotton 
cloth namely coarse cloth, roomals blue and red cloths were manufactured her for 
exportation. The town flourished as an industrial centre during the British rule, 
the minor industries manufactured mats, coir, bricks by the native people. There 
was a mint, which produced coins Porto Novo Star pagodas. In the latter half of 
the 19th century, many towns sprang up with large scale industries which were 
unknown in the Pre-British India. The beginning in large scale industries was made 
with Porto Novo Iron Works in 1825.* Large buildings and furnaces were 
constructed according to European methods, with machinery imported from 
England. 

The Portuguese Trade 

Muthu Krishnappa Nayaka (1594-1614), the miler of Gingee, evinced interest 
to develop another port of trade in his kingdom since Devanampattinam happened 
to be the only port where the Portuguese conducted overseas trade in textile. His 
ancestors particularly his grandfather Tupaki Krishnappa Nayaka (1567-78) and his 
father Kondama Nayaka had earlier permitted the Portuguese to settle down at 
Devanampatinam and carry on trade from there. The earliest commercial interest 
of the Portuguese in Porto Novo may be traced back to the year 1597, when the court 
* Ph.D. (UGC) SRF Scholar, Dept. of History, Pondicherry University, Pondicherry-605 014 
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of Muthu Krishnappa Nayaka in Gingee was visited by Fr. Nicholas Pimenta. The 
port was developed at the mouth of river Vellar.* He invited the Portuguese to settle 
down at this port of Krishnapattinam. There was no factory as such established in 
Porto Novo sinceno captain was exclusively appointed, The private traders conducted 
textile trade without any control being exercised by the Portuguese officials. The 
prosperity of this port induced the Dutch also to seek permission to settle down at 
Porto Novo but this was refused by the nayak. The Chetti merchants had also 
conducted trade with the Portuguese particularly contributing to the growth of 
textile trade at Porto Novoin 1630s.° The domination of Chettis continued for many 
years as one Seshadri Chetti was acting as the head of the merchants. Since cotton 
was grown extensively in the hinterland of Porto Novo, long cloth was chiefly 
manufactured there, Besides long cloth, blue cloth was also produced.® The hamlets 
of Manampathi, Agaram and Ariyaghosti located in the neighbourhood, emerged as 
important weaving, dying and bleaching centres. Cloth bleaching was undertaken 
on a large scale at Bhuvanagiri as it was situated on the banks of a river where good 
and sufficient water was available. Textiles also came from far away places like 
Udayarpalayam and Salem. Customs duty and toll was collected on the textiles that 
were brought to Porto Novo for export.’ There are evidences to show that some of 
the Chettis continued to send their ships to Melaka as late as 1630. We find two 
leading merchant ships of Chettis that came with letter written from Melaka.* 
Malaya Chetti alias Astrappa Chetti was one of the leading textile traders who owned 
vessels trading with Moluccas and had entered into a contract with the Dutch in the 
year 1634 to procure textiles for them from the Coromandel for export to South East 
Asia and Europe. For which purpose Malaya Chetti had invested huge capital in the 
hinterland weaving villages. This deprived the Portuguese of textiles in the Coromandel 
Coast.’ 


The Dutch Trade 


The Dutch came over to the Coromandel Coast when the trade system was 
well established. They had to face a strong European rival, the Portuguese. The 
originator of Dutch commerce in India was Lins Cotton who visited Goa in 1583.!° 
The political events in the Coromandel during 17th - 19th centuries were intertwined 
with the commercial and colonial history. The Dutch appeared on the Coromandel 
when the native rulers were in search of a strong power to counter the Portuguese. 
They found it in the Dutch and invited them to their territories. The central part of 
the Coromandel was ruled by the Nayaks of Gingee (Senji) when the Dutch appeared 
there. Krishnappa Nayak of Gingee, treated the Dutch with hospitality and allowed 
them to build a fort at Devanampattinam (Cudalore). In 1617 Pulicat became the 
seat of the Government of Dutch under a Governor. They also built a fort there. 
The Dutch and the Portuguese interfered in the Civil war of Gingee in 1622. The 
Portuguese suffered a series of losses at the hands of the Dutch. An imperessive 
fort was built at Nagapatnam and named as Narden. There is no trace of the fort at 
present. The only memory of the Dutch here is a street called Ollandar Saalai. 
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Their indigo factory site of Porto Novo is called Ollandhar Thottam (garden). 
When the major areas of the kingdom of Gingee were taken over by the Sultan of 
Golkonda, a cowle was granted in 1647, favouring the Dutch.'' The Sultan of 
Bijapur who captured the other parts of Gingee confirmed in 1654, the privileges 
that they were enjoying from the Nayaks of Gingee. The liberal policies pursued 
by the Sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda to attract the Dutch to their territories 
helped the Dutch to expand their trade. When the Golkonda possession of the 
Coromandel fell into the hands of the Mughals, Emperor Aurangazeb, in a farman 
in 1689, granted the Dutch all the earlier concessions." 


The cotton materials manufactured in the villages of South Arcot were in 
great demand at that period in Europe, and commanded a good price. They were 
not procurable in Madras, and could only be brought at Cuddalore, Porto Novo, 
and Pondicherry. An attempt was made to open a factory at Port Novo, but it 
failed. The French were in possession at Pondicherry, which town they purchased 
from the native ruler (1672). The Dutch had established themselves in premises 
which they got rented at Cuddalore.’ The Dutch secured contractual confirmation 
for their possession of Tripadiripuliyur and could use Devanampattinam as the 
harbour for it. Hence, Porto Novo also stood open before them but they did not 
establish a factory there immediately. The English and the Dutch companies and 
other Europeans traded briskly. It continued even very long as late as in the 19th 
century as a major country port of the region. As the Dutch needed the good will 
of Johore rulers, the ships called at Nagapattinam and Porto Novo where Chulia 
merchants helped them to procure a cargo of textiles. Dutch officials noted the 
trade of Porto Novo with envy counting in August 1680 to August 1681 a total of 
22 large ships and 35 small vessels leaving it. They estimated that in that year 
8800 bales of cloth were exported from that port, which was compared with 4000 
bales exported by the Dutch from the whole coast in a year. 


One of the havildars stopped a Dutch ship at Porto Novo in 1678 for payment 
of customs dues to be collected from vessels touching that port, when a Dutch ship 
was stopped at Porto Novo by the Maratha Subedar, the Dutch had to abandon 
Porto Novo and Devanampattinam factories as they were under the Maratha ruler's 
Control. In 1680, however, the Dutch seems to have obtained the factory at Porto 
Novo from the Marathas. The Dutch had established factories at Porto Novo and 
the Devanampattinam where there existed a small fort built by Chinnaiah Chitty, a 
prosperous merchant of a previous generation. In 1678, the Dutch having already 
made an offer for the purchase of this fort as against the French and having also 
quarreled with its Maratha Subedhar, the whole coast having come under Maratha 
rule, just a little while, previously abandoned their factory, at Porto Novo and 
planned to withdraw even from Devanampattinam. They later on endeavoured to 
capture Pondicherry from the French and to seize the district of Devanampattinam 
by force from the Maratha Deputy; but these attempts came too nothing, In 1680 
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the Dutch returned to Porto Novo having got permission from the Maratha rulers 
to erect a factory on a plot of land granted to them. The company also met with 
stiff competition in purchasing Porto Novo or Salem cloth as there being so much 
made for the eastern markets of the Dutch as well as for the French. 


A rather different point arose in 1712 when seven soldiers from fort St. David 
took refuge with the Dutch at Porto Novo. The Dutch refuséd to surrender six of 
them stating that they were Dutch nationals as well as deserters from their own 
company, while offering to return the seventh one who was English."* But the 
Madras Council represented to Nagapattinam Council that in any case those men 
were not Dutch. At last, the Porto Novo authorities agreed to return two men as 
deserters who were also under condemnation for murder and other villainies. At last 
in 1740, Raghuji Bhonsle led a new Maratha invasion of the Carnatic brining many 
towns falling upon and plundering the Dutch. The Dutch hada factory and they were 
quite busy in trading. The Dutch preferred Salem long cloth but also purchased 
superior unbleached blue cloth, brown cloth and long cloth.’ The Dutch had enough 
goods and their business came to a standstill in 1748. As the Dutch contracts with 
the Porto Novo merchants have been cancelled and their advances were recalled, in 
a secret Communication to Batavia in 1791 the Henry XVIII had already suggested 
the folding up of the Coromandel factories. The decision was formally incorporated 
in resolutions of the Batavia council dated 19th June 1792 and communicated to 
Pulicat with instructions to move the company’s assets at the six factories including 
the one at Porto Novo to the Dutch establishment in Sti Lanka. 


The Dutch refused to gtant passports to native merchants and that led to a 
wordy exchange between themselves and the intendant of Porto Novo. Finally, 
the Dutch came around as they were threatened with exclusion from the internal 
trade of the country. However, the Dutch could not bear the relationship a Porto 
Novo merchant had with the French and attempted to defeat him or punish him. 
Luckily, the retainers of the merchant retaliated as they had armed themselves. 
Later, the merchant wrote to the Governor and the governor replied that he would 
offer five or six Frenchmen to Porto Novo and the merchant thanked the Governor 
for the same.'® The Dutch Governor Hartsinck paid a visit to Devanampattinam 
and Porto Novo. He was given a warm welcome by the merchants there, while the 
intendant who was a few leagues away returned on hearing that news and the 
intendant was honoured with two hundred pagodas as a token of appreciation for 
that gesture.'? The Dutch were extremely annoyed with the merchant at Porto 
Novo for dealing with the French and they tried their best to win them back and 
they pressed their views on the officials at Porta Novo which went unheeded. Yet, 
the merchants at Porto Novo were not courageous enough to leave Porto Novo 
without the escort of the French lascarts.'® The Dutch Company carried an extensive 
trade in pepper along the coast. They procured pepper from their counter on Malabar 
Coast and sold it at the same price as at Surat and the governor brought that 
commodity through local merchants at Porto Novo, Devanampattinam and even 
Nagapattinam. 
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According to Prasanan Parthasarathi,"’ the cloth merchants obtained their goods 
by making advances of money to weavers. This system satisfied the needs of both 
parties. Weavers were supplied with working capital, and along with it protection 
from market fluctuations, and merchants obtained cloth of the proper quality and 
in the appropriate quantity. It was extremely difficult, and perhaps even impossible, 
for a merchant to meet the requirements of distant markets, and especially those 
of European Companies, by buying in country markets and fairs. Such markets 
were suited to local needs, but were unable to supply cloth in sufficient quantity 
or of proper quality for the highly specific demands of various export markets.” 
Many cloth merchants, especially those who supplied the European Companies, 
resided in port towns along the coast and made advances and procured cloth through 
a network of agents or brokers in the major weaving centres.*' 


Table - 1 
Cotton, yarn and cloth Prices, 1726-31 (in Porto Novo) 


Cotton Yarn Ratio of the Ratio of the 
(Pagodas per | (Pagodas per 100 | price of cotton | price of yarn 
Dutch pounds to the price of | to the price of 
yarn | cloth 





Note: Cloth prices are pagodas per corge. 


Source: Cotton and yarn prices are from §. Arasaratnam, "The Dutch East India 


Company and its Coromandel Trade 1700 -1740", Bijdragen tot de Taal- 
Land-en Volkenkunde, Deel,123 (1967) p. 339. 


To maintain the real value of their earnings, textile producers responded to 
the price increases with demands for higher prices for their goods. The result was 
raising yarn and cloth prices. However, all producers were not equally successful 
in passing on costs and weavers had far greater success than spinners. In table 1. 
we have assembled cotton and yarn prices from 1726 to 1731 at Porto Novo. The 
table also includes the ratio of the price of cotton to the price of yarn. This figure 
represents the proportion of material (in this case cotton) costs in the final cost of 
yam. This ratio increased between 1726 and 17/31 which indicates that the cost of 
cotton accounted for a larger fraction of the final price of yarn. Thus, the returns 
to spinning as a share of the final price of yarn fell in this period. This may be 
contrasted with weaving, for which we have made a similar calculation. Although 
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the data is very limited, the ratio of the price of yarn to the price of cloth appears 
to have remained stable between 1726 and 1831. Thus, unlike spinning, in weaving 
material costs as a proportion of the final price of cloth were constant. Therefore, 
weavers were more successful than spinners in pushing up prices to maintain their 
carnings, which indicates that weavers were in better position than spinners to set 
the price for their products and pass on cost increases. 


According to Raja Mohamad, the Coromandel Muslim traders had established 
Commercial contacts in almost all the Southeast Asian countries for a very long 
time. The Dutch competed in all these markets with the Muslims and considered 
them as their trade rivals since the enterprises of the Dutch were guided much 
more by commercial sprit than religious aim.“ The Dutch used force against the 
Muslims in sea and land like the Portuguese and humbled them whenever possible 
since the Muslim merchants were not trained in such warfare nor their vessels 
were suitable for war, when the Dutch took over the management of the ports in 
Southeast Asian countries as well as in the Coromandel. They collected higher 
tariffs from the Muslims to keep them out." | 


The French Trade 


The French were late comers into the trade of the Coromandel Coast in 1672. 
They were interested in textiles in competition with the Dutch and the English. 
This created a marked impact on the Coromandel textile trade. A network of 
agencies were established to procure textiles. They gave advances to the weavers 
and offered a price higher than the other companies. This competition was 
advantageous to the native weavers and traders. The French emerged as the protectors 
of regional shipping, particularly at Porto Novo. They lent their colours and 
provided protection and navigational expertise to the native ship owners and this 
encouraged them to trade with Thailand, Tennaserim, Ujang Salang, Bantam, 
Ache and other Southeast Asian Countries. Even the ship of the king of Ayuthya 
sailed to the Coromandel under French colour. The merchants of Porto Novo were 
penalized by the Dutch or Danes for not taking passes from them, protection under 
their flag and pressed into service French sailors and soldiers to protect their 
business ventures.” 


The French settlements were a heaven to the Muslim traders. The Porto Novo 
Marakkayars benefited much by French help. Thus, the ship of a Porto Novo 
Marakkayar, Mohamed Sha was manned by a French captain during its voyage to 
Manila.” Many ships of the Marakkayars engaged in coastal trade such as that of 
Mohamed Ali Baig, employed French captains in their ships* The French also 
employed Muslim navigators in their ships for voyages to Kedah, Tennaserim, 
etc.” Since the customs duties were half of that of Madras, the Marakkayar ship 
owners and traders of Porto Novo, Nagore, Nagapattanam utilized the French 
ports for their trading activities. Thus, the French settlements were favourable to 
the merchants and their trading activities. 
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English East India Company and its Trade 


The English entered in the Coromandel trade as early as 1614.*° They 
established a factory at Pulicat in 1619, The settlement of Madras (Fort St. George) 
was founded in 1640.” When this part of the territory was overrun by Golkonda, 
the Sultan confirmed in 1672 an autonomous administration to the English in the 
Fort St. George area. The Maratha subedar of Porto Novo issued a cowle to establish 
a settlement and carry on trade from the ports.’ After the death of Aurangazeb his 
successors also granted many concessions. These concessions and privileges made 
the British assertive and they utilized the confused political condition to establish 
their authority. At the beginning of the period of our study, the two major European 
powers the English and the French reacted to the political turmoil making use of 
the opportunities that came in their way and were ready to defend their trading 
rights. The native powers also responded opening the doors for the European 
ascendancy. The English had a permanent machinery at Cuddalore for entering 
into contract with the weavers and local traders for the supply of textiles. Porto 
Novo was also included in this network. The English tapped the markets to the 
west of Cuddalore as far as Salem. The Company ships were carrying a good deal 
of freight. In 1684 the English Company's export from the Coromandel was the 
highest in the history of textile export from the Coromandel.” 


English ships plied in the popular routes of the Asian Coromandel trade. It 
sailed to Martaban, Pegu, Tennaserim, Arakan, Johore and Ache, participating in 
the customary trade between these places and the Coromande! Coast. The traditional 
maritime merchants, the Muslims and Chettiars plied side by side with the English 
from the ports of Cuddalore, Porto Novo and Nagapatnam. The English Company 
imported the English manufactures into Coromandel. They imported the West 
Asian goods, from Bandar Abhas; from Burma and Thai ports: tin, aromatics and 
a variety of goods. Ache had a strong life line in Coromandel trade. There was 
regular traffic from Porto Novo and Nagapatnam to Ache. The English freighted 
in their ships the goods of Tamil trading merchants, from Porto Novo and Cuddalore 
to Ache.” Thus, Porto Novo withstood all the European competition and 
successfully conducted the Asian trade. Cotton piece goods were the staple 
commodity of export by the English as in that of the other European Companies. 
In fact, the entire investment of the English was made only in piece goods. The 
East India Company started its investment on the weavers from the year 1793. 
The Company invested about 50 to 60 lack rupees per annum. The Coromandel 
weavers produced many varieties of piece goods for export. To mention a few, 
chintzes, longcloth, coarse cloth, salampore, roomals etc. 


In 1684 Gary was sent on a mission to Sambhaji for the freedom and increase 
of English trade in the Senji country. Sambhaji from the fear of English and in 
the hope of gaining the island of Bambay for himself treated Gary with much 
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attention and granted a factory at Cuddalore and Devanampattinam with the ancient 
immunities allowed to the factories at Kunimedu and Porto Novo. In 1711, the 
Fort St. David factory informed Madras that their merchants had procured a large 
quantity of cloth at Porto Novo but could not bring it through the territory of 
Swarup Singh, the Raja of Senji with whom the factory was then at War. In 1711, 
the Madras council asked Fort St. David to use their sloops as the wind and weather 
permits to get in what cloth they can from Porto Novo with all expedition, the 
Aurilla was expected daily. In 1736 Andiappa, the leading merchant at Porto 
Novo who supplied Salem cloth to the Company's factory at Fort St. David refused 
to continue with his contract because of the councils rejection of some bales of 
inferior cloth and for five years he refrained from serving the Company in spite of 
the latter's persuasion. The Company was put to great hardship and loss owing to 
the great difficulty in procuring cloth, which was in great demand in Europe.” 


In 1735, when the subordinate factory protested to the council that it would be 
difficult for them to spare their washers to cure Porto Novo cloth, the Madras 
council ordered them to cure the Porto Novo cloth first as the company had asked 
them to supply as much quantity as possible for Porto Novo cloth in England.” 
The great demand for Porto Novo cloth which Andiappa supplied to the company's 
settlement at Fort St. David contributed to the steady growth of commerce on the 
coast through this period.*> The Porto Novo cloth continued to be good and though 
bought cheaper than Salem cloth fetched the same margin of profit. These 
encouraging signs induced the company to press for more Porto Novo cloth with 
the co-operation of Andiapa's son. They also asked for more bales of finer standard 
as they believed that the use of these fabrics would be as fashionable as the wearing 
of muslin. The company was also concerned over Andiapa's refusal to supply 
anymore Porto Novo cloth owing to local disturbances. They asked the council to 
try to induce him to take up a contract again on the return of normal condition as 
Porto Novo cloth was very profitable. 


The English devoted special attention to the south of Madras to compensate 
for Andiapa's refusal to take up their investment. They tried to arrest the English 
interloper, Milner so as to deny the Portuguese any scope for engrossing the Porto 
Novo cloth. Since they felt the absence of Porto Novo cloth badly, the directors 
asked the council to persuade some other merchants to take up the contract in place 
of Andiapa, who had left of supplying that cloth several years before. They 
believed that any person carrying ready money to Port Novo would be able to 
procure that stuff with ease as the clandestine interloper; Milner had taken in 500 
bales there. Andiapa, formerly of Porto Novo by his exertions greatly augmented 
the investment at Fort St. David since his settling down at that place. The French 
were no longer formidable enough, owing to their entanglement with the European 
war, to damage the company's commerce. The supply of Porto Novo cloth had 
also been increased lately and Andiapa showed marked interest in the company’s 
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investments. After 1710 whatever trade there was in Fort St. David had totally 
declined and merchants and artisans moved Northwards to Pondicherry and 
southwards to Cuddalore and Porto Novo. Perhaps, those people might have thought 
that a flourishing trade centre would provide easy means of livelihood.*° The 
English private traders directly competed with the Coromandel native traders. The 
English carried on a brisk trade in slaves. They regularly supplied slaves to the 
Southeast Asian markets of Ache, Arakan and Pegu. Slave trade was prohibited in 
Madras by 1687. But the trade went underground. Even during the nineteenth 
century children were kidnapped and transported overseas as slaves. A number of 
Muslim traders were involved in such cases at Porto Novo, Nagapatnam and 
Nagore.*’ 


The merchant communities from Cuddalore and Porto Novo in the eighteenth 
century carried paddy and ready money to the Jaffana Peninsula. According to 
Arasaratnam,* along the long eastern Indian coastline, areas of surplus rice 
production, and consequently of export by sea, can be clearly distinguished. In 
the centre of the Coromandel coast, there was a delicate balance in the supply and 
demand for rice, while there were good centres of production in the Chingleput, 
Kanchipuram, Madurantakam divisions, the demand was also great. There were 
large populations of manufacturing villages and towns administrative and pilgrimage, 
centres in the interior which generated a vast demand. Whenever the harvest was 
good there would be enough rice for export by sea but climatic crises could lead to 
shortages and turn these into importing areas. In the far south of the eastern coast, 
the Thanjavur delta and the upper reaches of the Kaveri river and its tributaries 
was a region of substantial surplus production available for export. Efficient 
irrigated paddy cultivation combined with relatively low population density made 
possible this surplus for export. Hinterland was not deep and transport costs to the 
ports were not high. Here also rice prices were generally lower than in other parts 
of the east coast. Simultaneously, the adjoining areas of Mannargudi and 
Chidambaram taluks of South Arcot district were irrigated from the river Kollidam 
(Colorone) and river Vellar. Paddy was cultivated abundantly, at Manargudi, 
Chidambaram and Cuddalore taluks also. During the seasonal harvesting time, 
paddy and rice was exported to Ceylon and Ache and other Southeast Asian countries 
from ports of Cuddalore and Porto Novo. This surplus rice was exported to long 
distance, remote markets as well as to neighbouring areas. During the years from 
1838-39 to 1857-58 total average paddy and rice were exported from Cuddalore 
was 2, 1273 % (paddy in Bengal mounds and 609 % (rice in Bengal mounds) and 
35, 354 % (paddy in Bengal mounds), and 34, 737 (rice in Bengal mounds) from 
Porto Novo (see table 2). Porto Novo had exported more paddy and rice during 
that period, compared with Cuddalore. 
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The Quantity of Paddy and Rice exported from the Ports of Cuddalore 
and Porto Novo in the District of South Arcot 
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a 42,543 % 707,085 | 6,94,741 | 
| Average 2,127 % 35,354 44 | 


Sources: Papers relating to the Survey and Settlement of Chidambaram and 
Mannargudy Taluk (Madras, Government Press, 1856), p. 118 





There was a good deal of trade along the coast a few hundred miles away to 
densely populated deficit areas. The vast coast between Masulipatnam and Porto 
Novo had pockets of deficit areas which always imported rice. The expanding 
trade itself generated the growth of ports of the By of Bengal into urban centres of 
some size with an increasing population depending on imports of food-grains. 
These port-cities and port-towns were old Indian centres which now saw growth, 
as well as new settlements ceded to Europeans which also saw growth, under their 
new Governors. In the First category were ports of traditional Indian Ocean trade 
located in Indian kingdoms along the coast. The more significant of these urban 
settlements were Masulipatnam, the Mylapore extended port-suburban complex, a 
similar complex of the twin ports Devanampatnam/Cuddalore and, further to the 
south Porto Novo. The European settlements fell into two categories of established 
ports ceded to a European power where it became the administering authority and 
a minor coastal village ceded to European powers which then grew into a large 
urban settlement.” 
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The first decades of the eighteenth century saw considerable de-stabilization 
in production and marketing of paddy and rice in eastern India. There were major 
changes in the power structure and in revenue raising arrangements which had 
enormous impact on production. There were demographic movements along the 
coast and new demands created by these as well as by the monetization of some 
sectors of the economy. All this was happening in the context of an increasing 
presence of European powers along the coast. The cumulative effects of these 
factors was to bring about major changes in the supply and demand of food grains. 
The commercial system adapted itself to these changes and the trade in food grains 
became an important part of this system. 


The Expansion of Trade in Porto Novo 


In south and central Coromandel, European trade also acted as a trigger to 
expansion. This was also the case with trade to the Malaya Peninsula, where regular 
sailings occurred to Kedah and Acheh. The Acheh trade continued to prosper, as 
did sailings further east to Bantam and Makassar. This shipping was owned both 
by Coromandal Hindu and Chulia Muslims, and it could well be that the Chulias 
were beginning to push ahead. Some prominent Hindu overseas trading interests 
are visible in 1630s and 1640s, among them, the three Malaya brothers were based 
‘in the Pulicat, Devanampattinam area. Chulia Muslims were based further to the 
south in Cuddalore, Porto Novo and Karikal, and were sheltered from the Hindu 
political struggles raging in the central regions in 1620s and 1630s. In the trade to 
Makassar, which. was carried on from Masulipatnam and from Porto Novo, 
merchants had the assistance of the Portuguese and the English. Portuguese trade 
was well developed in Makassar through private settlers who had migrated there 
after the fall of several Portuguese settlements. These settlers had contracts in 
South Coromandel through their previous residence in Nagapatnam and Porto 
Novo. The English also developed a trade to Makassar in search of spices which 
the Dutch had denied them. The English did not have capital to carry much cargo 
but they had shipping in the area, so they carried out freight traffic between 
Coromandel ports and Makassar, carrying goods for Hindu and Muslim merchants. 
Some of these ships were partly funded by Indian merchants. In this decade, 
about six large ships under Danish flag were making regular sailings from Porto 
Novo to Bandam, taking mainly a cargo of textiles and returning with a variety of 
South East Asian goods. For some of these ships, there is a record: about 200 to 
300 merchants would take passage with small parcels of goods for a peddling-type 
in Bantam. The Sultan of Bantam had ships sailing to Coromandel ports, 
Masulipattinam, Madras and Porto Novo. Sometimes the English appear to have 
had an interest in these voyages and sometimes goods were consigned to merchants 
in Coromandel. In the far south of the eastern coast, the paddy cultivation combined 
with relatively low population density made possible this surplus for export. 
Hinterland was not deep and transport costs to the ports were not high. Here also 
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rice prices were generally lower than in other parts of the east coast. This surplus 
rice was exported long distances to remote markets as well as a short distance to 
neighbouring areas. There was a good deal of trade along the coast a few hundred 
miles away to densely populated deficit areas. The vast coast between Musulipatnam 
and Porto Novo had pockets of deficit areas which always imported rice. Seldom 
there was a total failure of monsoon along the entire coast. Thus, crop failures in 
one part could be made good by supplies of rice from normal harvest areas.” 


Kanakalatha Mukund” gives information about the expansion of the English 
trade in Porto Novo during the years from 1699 to 1708. That was a period of 
smooth and continuing expansion of the textile trade of the English. With the 
establishment of Fort St.David at Devanampattinam near Cuddalore and Porto 
Novo, the southern centre, had also become important as an additional source, for 
tapping the textile, from the hinterland to supply cloth to the English. It perhaps 
compensated for the downturn in the northern Coromandel. Though grain prices 
had fallen slightly, the merchants refused to reduce the price of cloth, since they 
said that cotton was still very expensive” More persuasive was perhaps the aggressive 
expansion of textile investments by the Dutch all over the southern coast to the 
tune of 400,000 pagodas, said to be their highest in fifty years, which helped the 
Fort St. David merchants bargain for a 6 per cent increase over the contract price 
of 1701.” In 1701 there was a boom in the European demand for cotton textiles 
with Dutch and English investment amounting to 650,000 pagodas, and production 
in the region had to increase correspondingly.“ In Fort St. David, the English 
could negotiate with a much wider circle of merchants, since many ports in the 
vicinity Devanampattinam, Cuddalore, Porto Novo and Pondicherry were 
established as trade centres. This also helped them counter the monopoly of the 
Madras merchants in price negotiations, and the latter had to accept the Fort St. 
David price if they wanted to remain competitive. 


Some years later, when the Fort St. David merchants wanted the price of cloth 
to be increased, the President and Council of Fort St. George responded by pointing 
out that the quality of their cloth was inferior to the Madras cloth. The merchants 
reported that in that case-it would be much better to make all the Company investments 
in Madras.* It is possible that the major merchant capitalists of the region were 
concentrated in Porto Novo which was without a doubt the most important port of 
southern Coromandal.* In 1730, the outgoing Dutch governor Van Cloon noted 
that 3, 500 bales of coarse cloth worth 200,000 pagodas were exported each year 
from Porto Novo to Manila, Mocha, Malacca, Persia, Achin, Pegu and other 
markets. The Dutch observed that between July 1680 and August 1681, twenty- 
two foreign ships and thirty-five smaller vessels had sailed from there, with a total 
cargo of 8,800 bales of cloth, 250 chests:-of copper, 100 bahars of shelter and 80 
bahars of tin.*’ Naturally, to estimate the extent of this trade in tons is scarcely 
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possible, given the nature of documentation available for the period, but its vigour 
is undeniable, this being equally true of the overland and coastal trade from Malabar 
to the south-east coast as well. Here, traditional route of the Palaghat was continued 
to be in use, with the pepper passing through the Thanjavur country to be exported 
from ports such as Nagapatam, Porto Novo and Tarangambadi, where it was 
purchased by the Companies (notably Danes and the English) as well as by Asian 
Traders.“® The Coromandel region experienced a widespread famine between 
1727 and 1730. As aresult, by 1729 grain prices rose sharply, this in tum caused 
a steep increase in wages and textile prices. By 1730 the Dutch raised their prices, 
4° and the English finally followed suit with a moderate price increase in the same 
year. In 1731 Tambu Chetti circulated a detailed note about the progress of cloth 
investment, which clearly explained the nature of the crisis in the textile trade.™ 
The merchants had subscribed for four hundred weavers. Shevenaigue Reddy for 
one hundred and fifty and Andiapa the Porto Novo merchant for one hundred and 
fifty more..a notable addition to the company's investment. Whenever trade is 
clogged or constrained in any case and be more favourable which happiness at that 
time it could no where find so well as at Porto Novo.*' Andiapa, a merchant of 
Porto Novo requested more money for cloth provided by him and it was agreed 
that five thousand pagodas to be paid for him.’ In centres like Udaiyarpalayam, 
where cloth production had not been badly affected, prices were very high. The 
weavers were able to sell inferior cloth at ports like Nagapattinam, Porto Novo 
and Tarangampadi at 1.5 pagodas per piece, and the Mocha ships paid 1.525 pagodas 
per piece. Cloth according to the specifications of the English could not be made 
for less than 2.0625 pagodas per piece (whereas the English were paying only 
about 1.5 pagodas per Piece). Even the cloth for the French, which used to be sold 
for 1.25 pagodas, was now selling for .0625 pagodas. At other centres like 
Tindivanam, Viravandi, Acharavakkam (in South Arcot districts) most of the 
weavers had died or had fled because of the famine, The prevalent famine conditions 
made this an attractive location for migrant weavers looking for a place where 
they would not suffer from the lack of foodgrains. Fort St. David similarly, 
attracted many weavers and painters who migrated during the famine.™ 


Administration of Porto Novo 


The existence of various merchant groups of the Portuguese, the Dutch, the 
English, the Armenians and the Pathans in Porto Novo is recorded in the document. 
Amon the Indian merchants, various classes and castes or groups were found at 
Porto Novo. Devanayaka Chetti, Ayyan Kannu Chetty, Vira Chetti and Guruvappa 
Chetty traded in textiles. Paramananda pillai traded with Achin. Velayutham Pillai 
and Kunjapa Pillai were engaged in the Coromandel coastal trade. Ananda Ranga 
Pillai of Pondicherry, Muthaiya Pillai of Karikal traded with Porto Novo. 
Chekkariyappa Mudali, Nachiyappa Mudali and Andiappa Mudali were the boat 
owners and textile merchants of Porto Novo. The merchants who were drawn into 
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close relationship with the English came from many castes. The largest number 
were those of various Chetty sub-castes, the most prominent being Balija Chetties 
and Komaties. There were also a number of Tamil Chetties of undefined Sub- 
castes. There were also Mudaly, Pillai, Reddi and Marakkayar merchants. Miran 
Marakkayar traded with Chin and Kedah. Hasan Marakkayar, Abdul Rahim Sahib 
and Mohamed Ali Baig were the ship owning merchants. Besides Vellalas, some 
weaver castes used Mudaly as suffix and there is evidence that some of the textile 
merchants of Porto Novo belonged to one of the weavers castes. It is significant 
that Muslim merchants, though present in strength along the coast, did not come 
into relationship with the English, or indeed any other European settlement, as did 
Hindu merchants. They continued to operate from the ‘country ports' independent 
of the English till the end of the eighteenth century. 


A Portuguese ship arrived at Porto Novo with large quantities of Silver and 
gold in 1743. Six ships belonging to the king of Kedah came to Porto Novo with 
elephants in 1747. The Indian merchants retained their freedom of trade in 
traditional commodities such as metals and textiles. Animals acquired importance 
in trade during the period from 1733 to 1767. Therefore, it may be concluded that 
the maritime trade of Porto Novo was chiefly based on traditional Asian Pattern.» 
At a time of political difficulties in most of the ports of the coast, there is no 
record of problems faced by the merchants in their trade, except by way of firmness 
by the authorities in resisting the claim of Europeans. It is virtually impossible to 
estimate the real value of trade flowing through Porto Novo. Unlike in the preceding 
century, the records of the companies in Coromandel Coast do not report on Porto 
Novo affairs. In 1730 a Dutch official estimated the export of textiles from Porto 
Novo as 35000 packs to the value of 200,000 pagodas, which is much lower than 
the 8,800 packs recorded in 1681. Without too much reliance on these figures, it 
is plausible that there was a decline in textile exports though perhaps not on such 
a large scale. 


Porto Novo merchants had lost their markets east of the Malacca straits. There 
is evidence of strong link with Bengal being developed at this time with English 
and other private European shipping from Bengal calling regularly at Porto Novo 
where Bengal goods were disposed of textile picked up for the China trade. The 
English at Madras were very upset at this trade and complained that English 
company servants of Bengal were helping to enrich the trade of a Mughal port 
instead of an English settlement. A report of 1730 put the total Indian traffic in to 
the two ports of Porto Novo and Musulipatnam for a period of 12 months at 86 
ships, 5 sloops and 132 dhonies (small boats). As most of the contemporary evidence 
points to the vast decline in shipping at Masulipatnam, a majority of these must 
have been ships that called at Porto Novo. 

The growing competition amongst a multiplicity of buyers however was leading 
to both a decline in quality and a continued rise in the price. The latter also related 
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to a rise in the price of the inputs. Evidence suggests a rise in the price of cotton 
and yarn in the order of fifty and hundred per cent for the years 1726-1731. The 
fact that the Indian merchants operating from Coramandel were still a major force. 
It is found in the report of Jacob Van der Waeyer dated 25th November 1757.” It 
is pointed out that from Porto Novo alone, the textiles exported by merchants to 
ports such as Manila, Malacca, Acheh,. Arakyan, Pegy, Mocha and those in Persia 
and other places amounted each year to 200,000 pagodas.”’ A court with the common 
consent of all trading communities including the faujdar administered justice. 
The Europeans and non-Europeans sat with a European as the president of the 
court." It is evident that the administration was never venal at Porto Novo. The 
fact was that an official named Tana pillai who was found dishonest in setting 
trade affairs with the English merchants in 1748 was imprisoned at Porto Novo. 
The Faujdar never protected the merchants against the creditors. For instance, the 
English governor of Madras wrote a letter to the Faujdar regarding the debt of a 
Porto Novo merchant, pending for clearance with the merchant in Madras. In this 
case the Faujdar took immediate action to settle the account. Moreover, another 
merchant who had not paid his dues was arrested at Porto Novo. Thus, Mughal 
administration was favourable for the growth of maritime trade at this port. 


Industries in Porto Novo 


In the sixteenth-eighteenth centuries, domestic industry was represented in 
Tamil Nadu mainly by hand spinning and weaving, the production of vegetable oil 
and animal fats, sugar of sugarcane and palm juice, the cleaning of rice, the weaving 
of mats and baskets of palm fibre, making coir, dying, making pottery and the 
other kinds of non-agricultural labour carried on by the peasants. The most important 
traditional domestic industry in South Arcot's natural peasant economy was spinning 
and weaving for the satisfaction of household requirements. Cotton was an extremely 
widespread agricultural crop. Therefore, the bulk of the peasant households was 
well supplied with raw materials for domestic spinning. Source materials of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, however, clearly show that traditional 
domestic spinning and weaving and a number of the non-agricultural peasants’ 
crafts continued to exist in many parts of South India.” Later, in the mid-nineteenth 
century, the industrial manufacture was slightly increased. In South Arcot, there 
was weaving (cotton and silk), hand printing, dyeing, and manufacture of paper, 
sugar, salt, jiggery, indigo vats, oil press and manufacture of country spirit, and 
manufacture of bricks. There were a minting factory and few Iron factories at 
Porto Novo. 


Porto Novo Iron Works 


The most successful introduction of European technology was in South India. 
It began in 1825 when the Madras Council received a proposal from a Josiah 
Marshall Health (hereafter called as J.M. Health) to construct an iron smelting 
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works in the Presidency on European principles.” Before embarking on the project, 
he requested an exclusive privilege to produce iron in that way for the duration of 
the Company's charter. Health, repeated the request in 1829 and reiterated his 
demand for “provision which should defend me from competition for a reasonable 
period”. He supported the request with the examples of England, where “such 
protection was given in the region of the King James, the persons who first attempted 
to make iron with pit coal", and Russia, where “such protection was afforded to 
the first persons who established tron works". Heath's exclusive privilege was 
granted after the second request, but progress on the construction of the iron 
works was not made till 1830s. 


In 1825, the Madras Council, when considering Health's petition, noted that 
"policy, as well as justice, of affording temporary protection from competition to 
the authors of any new inventions, to those who encounter the difficulty, expense, 
and risk of endeavouring to establish any new manufacture, or to open any new 
channel of commerce, is we believe generally admitted" and that "without an 
example set by him it will not be engaged in by any other person within the period 
for which this privilege is proposed to be granted". Heath, however, did not receive 
his exclusive privilege for any of the above reasons. And the decision was connected 
neither to the justice of the practice nor to the fact that such protection was "generally 
admitted”.®' 

Soon after receiving exclusive rights, Heath had set up his iron works in the 
town of Porto Novo, about 200 miles, south of Madras. Iron ore was available 
nearly 10,000 acres in extent, capable of producing 250 million.” Iron ore was 
brought from the interior, in the vicinity of Salem, and was carried down by small 
country boats through Kaveri River. The ore was of very high quality and its 
supply, according to Health, was "inexhaustible". He then proceeded to construct 
two large new furnaces, which were larger than those customarily used in South 
India. The yield of each was estimated to be twenty tons of pig iron per week. In 
addition, Heath built two cupola or blast furnaces and two reverberatory furnaces. 
The machinery of the works consisted of a four horsepower steam engine, a blower, 
which was driven by bullocks and a rolling mill. Utilizing wood and charcoal 
fuel, Health designed a smelting works to produce wrought iron using the puddling 
and rolling method.” 

A Company inspection of the facility, in late December 1837 reported that the 
works consisted of four smelting furnaces with two steam engines of twelve and 
sixteen horsepower and blowing apparatus attached to each engine, these were five 
puddling furnaces and eight refineries for converting the pig iron to wrought 
along with blowing apparatus, Most of the machinery for a rolling mill was on the 
spot, including a thirty-five horsepower steam engine, and a building had been 
erected to house it, but the rolling mill had not yet been put into operation. In 
addition, there were several smaller furnaces, godowns for storage of charcoal, 
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and blacksmith shops. The value of the buildings and machinery etc. was estimated 
to be over 260,000 rupees.“ From the mid-1830s, the works exported substantial 
quantities of iron to Britain. The South Indian iron received rare reviews from 
several iron exerts, who declared that the quality of the Porto Novo stuff to be 
equal to that of Sweden. In 1839, it was reported that, Porto Novo iron was being 
used in the Royal Arsenal of Woolwich in place of Swedish iron. Porto Novo tron 
was also used in the construction of the Britannia Tubular Bridge over the Menai 
Strait.” Along with its high quality; the Porto Novo iron was extraordinarily 
cheaper than the Swedish iron. Including the cost of transport the wrought iron 
was sold for 20 pounds per ton in Britain, the best grades of which was sold for 40 
pounds per ton. Even the best British-made charcoal] sheet iron was priced at 35 
pound per ton. 3 


In establishing his manufacturing enterprise, Health had a great success with 
Indian workers. Heath brought two expert workmen from Britain to set up and 
operate the works. After only a year, Heath wrote, "when we commenced the 
manufacture of malleable iron, we had no hope that we should be able to dispense 
with European labourers in several branches of the business; during the year which 
has since elapsed, the natives have made such progress in all departments of the 
manufacture that we think it probable that when the current engagements with any 
new men from England". The Indians, therefore, were quick learners and adept at 
puddling iron. 


No information is given on where these workers came from, but it is quite 
possible that they were recruited from iron smelting area in Salem, Coimbatore 
and More, which lay about two hundred miles from Porto Novo and where there 
were hundreds if not thousands of furnaces. In these places, as seen above, there 
was also an extensive and long-standing steel] manufacture. Therefore, the region 
possessed a sizable highly skilled tron working population. It also appear that 
Indian workers were skilled at maintaining and repairing the imported machinery. 
This is not all that surprising given the number of early nineteenth century accounts 
of Indian workers repairing British instruments and machines as well as adapting 
them for local manufacturing processes. The technical problems connected to 
large-scale iron smelting appear to have been the least of the difficulties that the 
Porto Novo iron works faced. Throughout the 1830s, Heath complained that the 
enterprise was undercapitalized because the demands of both fixed and working 
capital were very high in the establishment and operation of the works. A 
substantial manufacturing centre had been built from scratch with a huge investment 
of funds in machinery. The machinery had then to be transported to India, a six- 
month voyage, and set to work, which took many months. There was a long 
stretch of time, therefore, before the investment began to reap a return. Much 
working capital was also sunk into the final wrought iron, which did not yield a 
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return until it had been transported to Britain and sold successfully. In the early 
years of the enterprise, markets for the Indian iron had to be established, which 
further lengthened the time before realization of the investment. 


Heath was able to raise some capital from Europeans living in Madras and he 
also worked tirelessly to obtain additional capital in Britain. His financial savior, 
however, came in the form of the East India Company, which extended substantial 
loans to him, eventually even canceling interest payments. For the Company to 
make substantial loans to a private manufacturing enterprise was extraordinary. 
And it was some unusual circumstance that led to Company support for the iron 
works. 


In the mid-1820s, South India began to descend into a great depression that 
was not to lift till the late 1840s, From the early 1830s Company officials began 
to worry about the bleak commercial situation in Madras. The export of piece 
goods from the region had virtually disappeared. Export of raw cotton to China 
had also plummeted and there was only a minor trade in that item to Europe. 
Finally, indigo exports had also dwindled to insignificant proportions. As a 
consequence, there was a steady export of spices to Europe to pay for imports 
from Britain. Indian iron was especially attractive to Company officials because 
it did not compete with a:-British manufacture. If exported to Britain, it would 
displace imported Swedish iron, not any British-made good. In the 1830s, British 
manufacturers continued to rely upon Swedish imports for the high quality iron 
that was raised in 1814 by the naturalist Benjamin Heyne, who wrote: "A quantity 
sulticient to substitute that which is derived from Sweden might be allowed to be 
introduced from India without detriment to any but the foreign manufacture of the 
article and the merchant engaged in Swedish trade." . 


This condition-that the South Indian iron was not to compete with British metal 
works-meant that markets for it were limited. And these were for the most part 
located outside the subcontinent, largely in Europe, which greatly increased the 
working capital requirements for the venture. The Porto Nove iron works found 
it difficult to sell their goods locally because by the 1830s, substantial quantities of 
British pig iron was imported into the subcontinent. British iron, although of lower 
quality, sold for about half the price of Porto Novo iron and it was adequate for many 
local uses. Enlarging the Indian market for the Porto Novo product by taxing 
imported iron was completely ruled out as the Company would not implement a 
policy that would reduce the market for British manufactures. At this time, Swedish 
iron imports into Britain paid a tariff of over six pounds per ton. 

The Porto Novo iron product was of good quality and some of it was exported 
to England for use in the construction of the Menai and Britannia bridges. But his 
venture proved to be a failure. Among the reasons was poor management, 
inadequacy of capital, technical inexperience and the use of charcoal as fuel. The 
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Porto Novo iron works operated within these constraints for a few decades, the 
government despairing of ever realizing its loans, stopped the works in 1860-61 a 
The Porto Novo Steel and Iron Company was taken over by merchants, and the 
efforts continued until they were finally given up in 1874, when the company 
went into liquidation. Before Heath started on his venture, he was advised by a 
European merchant in Calcutta to consider whether the works would be more 
suitably erected in the district of Burdwan in Bengal, which abounded in the 
supply of coal, but Heath rejected this idea. One wonders whether the fact of the 
iron and steel industry in India might not have been different if he had taken this 
advice; however the consequences might have been similarly unfortunate.” Its 
story brings to the fore several of the major elements that shaped the development 
of Indian technology and industry in the nineteenth century. Indian workers were 
skilled and quickly became technically highly competent. Therefore, at least in the 
early nineteenth century, the technical capacities of Indians do not appear to have 
checked the absorption and diffusion of new technologies and techniques. Of far 
greater importance in this regard were the policies of the colonial state. As a 
consequence of others, the market for Indian industrial products was circumscnibed 
because Indian manufactures, being subordinate to British firms, received little or 
no protection. 


CONCLUSION 


Porto Novo, a port under the native administration and it was not a trading 
settlement of any European trading Company. The local and indigenous merchants 
continued their trade without any trouble. Trade was purely dependent on the 
policy of native rulers that commanded the Europeans to participate and they were 
given privileges and preference. Hence, internal policies and administration are 
regarded as the vital point for the growth of commerce from time to time in Porto 
Novo. Though Porto Novo had little contacts with ports of westwards in the 
Malabar Coast, its primary strength was based on the trade eastwards in which it 
emerged as the pre-eminent port of Coromandel. As a portit had the most naturally 
endowed harbour on the coast. An early 19th century account called it the smoothest 
and the safest anchorage point on the Tamil coast. Cotton was grown extensively 
in Porto Novo region and it was well known for long cloth and blue cloth 
production. As Porto Novo area became a centre of textile manufacture, the 
neighbouring places of Manampathi, Agaram and Ariyaghosti, Bhuvanagiri became 
the weaving, dying and bleaching centres. Apart from the local manufacture, 
textiles came into Porto Novo for export from Salam and Udayarpalayam and on 
such textiles brought customs duty and toll was levied. The Muslim community 
called Marakkayar was involved in the trading activities at Porto Novo which is 
called as port of Muslims during the time of Portuguese. The trading Tamil 
Muslims were very influential. Various European traders such as the Dutch, the 
English, the French and the Swedes besides the Asian Merchants traded there. 
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The port flourished in its commerce. The flourishing overseas trade in Porto 
Novo can be ascribed to the lower custom duty, which was just two and a half 
percent on imports. Apart from textile, Porto Novo had a big market place for 
trading horse and the merchants rushed in whenever the ship arrived. Not only the 
Portuguese, Dutch, French, and the English established their trade particularly in 
textiles. The various European trading companies had established a factory on the 
site granted to each of them by the native rulers on payment of some money and 
gifts. The English opened a factory there for the first time in 1683, but in 1688 
they abandoned it. Later, a minor agency was opened and it continued till 1749. 
While Cuddalore or Tranquebar did not have mints, Porto Novo had a mint where 
the Pagoda was minted. It was used widely in circulation all over the country. In 
the first half of the 19th century Porto Novo Iron Company was started, iron ore 
was brought from Salem by land and water ways. Porto Novo iron was exported 
to England, later as the quality of the iron was low, it was sold at a very small 
price. The Company servants used to give more workload to labourers, but they 
did not give more wages. So labourers did not work on that factory. After the 
second half of the 19th century, the company did not run that factory as there was 
no sufficient money for manufacturing iron, so it was declined. The conducive 
trade conditions prevailed at Porto Novo had offered a potential market. We can 
conclude, that Porto Novo had been an important late medieval and early modern 
(1600 and 1990) port town of the Coromandel Coast. It can be called as the Queen 
of Ports on the East Coast of India. 
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Administration of Justice in the Jeypore Zamindari 
under the British Raj: An Appraisal 


R.C. Misro* 
5. Mohanty** 


The Jeypore Zamindari was an extensive Samasthanam, in the Agency portion 
of the Vizagapatam district, under Madras Presidency'. Prior to the advent of the 
British, the Ganjam and Jeypore regions formed parts of the Northern Circars and 
were subjected to the administrative jurisdiction of the Chicacole Circar. In the 
Vizagapatam and districts, Zamindari system was conspicuously absent before the 
advent of the British. The rulers of Jeypore, like their counterparts in were 
autonomous Chiefs enjoying unlimited powers within their territory. They were 
rulers by right of heredity and had assumed the self-styled titles of Rajas and 
Maharajas. As a matter of fact their princely status had been recognised by their 
sovereign authorities at different times. In 1766 A.D. the whole of Northern Circars 
was ceded to the British authority at Madras. Since then the Jeypore kingdom as a 
part of the Northern Circars came within the orbit of the Madras Presidency. 


In 1775 A.D. Captain Richard Mathews acquired the Jeypore territory by his 
military operations. Thenceforth, the political and economic interests of the 
Company were directed towards the Jeypore region. The Zamindari system was 
introduced in this hill kingdom in the year 1803 A.D. along with the introduction 
of the permanent settlement and thus, the Jeypore country became a permanently 
settled territory under a fixed Jumma having identification as a Zamindari estate. 
The rulers of Jeypore who were exercising previously their unlimited authority 
over their territories, had been annihilated to the status of revenue farmer and 
were recognised under a common appellation called the Zamindar. 


The British government had espoused a policy of cautious non-intervention in 
its administration except collection of a lump amount as Peshkash to which the 
Zamindar was liable. Thus, prior to the direct admivistration of the British, the 
Maharaja of Jeypore exercised supreme authority over police and judicial 
administration. The system was based on a medieval pattern with the crude ideas 
of right and wrong. In 1863 A.D., however, the whole Zamindari was brought 
under the sway of police, and judicial reforms commenced by the British. Those 
reforms brought into its fold, drastic changes in the teeth of opposition posed by 
the Maharaja and his sub-ordinates. This virtually inaugurated new vistas in the 
* Professor of History, Berhampur University, Berhampur-760 007, Orissa 
** Senior Lecturer in History, Aska Science College, Aska, Orissa 
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sphere of law, order and justice as well as swept away the British policy of non- 
intervention in Jeypore. 

While the police administration was tottering, the judicial system was clogged 
with numerous handicaps in Jeypore Zamindari prior to A.D. 1863, recorded 
evidence to show the details of civil and criminal justice preceding direct assumption 
of power was scarce. The reports of the early British officers, however, throw 
lurid lights on the civil liberties and judicial methods in vogue in the Vizagapatam 
district before arrival of the British. These accounts though sporadic but inevitable 
so as to establish the process of evolution in the judiciary in its proper perspective. 
Therefore, subsequent pages have been devoted towards a thorough scrutiny and 
evaluation of the growth as well as development of judicial administration in the 
Jeypore Zamindari under the British rule. 


Mohammedan System of Justice 


Under the Mohammedans an adalat was established at Chicacole. It was presided 
over by the amildar or the fouzdar. But he appeared to have disposed of his authority 
and profits as established at 25 percent on the amount of property. Petty disputes 
and trivial issues were decided by Panchayats or by the heads of the villages. The 
Hindus had chosen this method than their recourse to a Mussalman court. At the 
end of the Muslim rule, regular courts of justice did not exist. The renter's decision 
was the only resource of the injured. As a result, those who had money generally 
escaped by a well-applied present. Thus, the poor who were perhaps the really 
aggrieved frequently subjected to corporal punishment. Therefore, an equitable 
distribution of justice was not to be expected’. To quote from the report of the 
Committee of Circuit: "We do not understand that any court of justice have been 
established in those Circars since the Mussalman's government, when justice does 
not seem to have been strictly attended to, as the Nabobs and their deputies are said 
to have more often sold their decision, than administered the law impartially.*" 


Early British Attempts 


The earliest British Court in the settlement at Vizagapatam was most probably 
established in 1784 A.D°. Accordingly,’ the Council used to meet regularly at the 
chaultry for administering justice to the inhabitants. The punishment accorded 
was confinement, whether to the chaultry, or the cock-house, or the person's private 
house or elsewhere. But such decisions required the sanction of a majority of the 
Council and had to be reported at once to the authorities at Madras. 


The Cornwallis system as prevailed in Bengal was fully introduced in the 
Madras Presidency in 1805 A.D. This new system had made provisions for the 
establishment of thanas or police stations and appointment of Darogas or native 
officers in charge of police stations. The Darogas used to maintain a register of 
Paiks, who had to perform certain police duties and were bound to obey the legal 
orders of the authorities. In case of disobedience and misconduct they were liable 
to forfeit their lands received in lieu of their services. The highest court of appeal 
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for dispensation of justice was at Madras, which supervised the police administration 
under guidance of the Governor General in Council®. Since the introduction of 
the Cornwallis system, the administration of justice had been the same in 
Vizagapatam as in other districts with an exception of the establishment in the 
Agency, where a special judicial system had been in force’. 

Thus, as a result of constant disturbance in Vizagapatam and Ganjam at the 
end of 1832 A.D., Mr. GE. Russell had been despatched as Special Commissioner 
to deal with the issue. At his advice the Vizagapatam and Ganjam Act XXIV of 
1839 was enacted. This Act detailed the rules for the administration of civil and 
criminal justice including superintendence of police and the collection-cum- 
superintendence of revenues. It vested exercise of all powers in the Collector of 
Vizagapatam as Agent to the Governor of Fort St. George. Further, the Act removed 
from the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts and laws, all the tracts (including 
Jeypore Zamindari), which constituted the Agency and placed them undera special 
system of administration. 

Role of the Maharaja in the Judicial System 

In Jeypore, the administration of civil and criminal justice remained with the 
Maharaja till January 1863 A.D. Priorto 1863 A.D. he was supposed to send down 
to the Governor's Agent any serious case of homicide, which was but seldom sent 
for. The culprits in such cases were punished by the Raja either by cutting off the 
offender's hands or by financial impositions, if he was a man of property. In case 
of female infanticide, which was very common, the Raja was said to have made 
money out of it. The system was to consult a Disari when a female child was born 
to ascertain about her fate. If she was to be killed then the parents had to pay the 
Amin a fee for killing. The Amin used to pay the Raja Rs.300/- a year for renting 
the privilege of giving the licence and pocketing the fees. 

In rape cases, the procedure was to cut the woman's nose off. The man after 
beaten too much was tured out of the caste by stuffing his mouth with beef. In 
cases of murder, the Raja generally had the culprit's hands, nose and ears cut off. 
But despite all these, he hardly escaped vengeance of the deceased's relatives?. 

In short, the authority of the Raja and of his subordinate chiefs was supreme 
within their respective circles. Justice was administered rudely as they pleased. If 
any person was suspected of proceeding to Vizagapatam to complain or inform 
against his local superiors, he was immediately seized and confined in a safe 
quarter’. Thus, the administration of justice, civil and criminal, was exercised 
wholly by the Maharaja of Jeypore in a conventional procedure of the middle ages. 
Introduction of Organised Judicial System by the British 

The British judicial administration was well organised in India through 
establishment of High Courts, the Courts of District and Sessions Judges and those 
of other subordinate judges and magistrates by the year 1863 A.D.'! But due to 
disturbances in the Agency tracts in 1837 A.D., the Zamindari estates of the 
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Vizagapatam district were éxempted from the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts 
and placed exclusively under a special system of administration. Therefore, the 
Collector of Vizagapatam was vested with the entire power of civil and criminal 
justice and the title of Agent to the Governor of Fort St. George as well. Further, 
the Ganjam -Vizagapatam Act XXIV of 1839 empowered the Madras Government 
to prescribe such rules as they might deem proper for the guidance of the Agent 
and his subordinates in judicial and other matters. Also, it entailed for the 
determination of the extent to which his decision in civil suits should be final or 
subject to appeal to the High Court. It too prescribed for the regulation of the 
manner in which the same tribunal would deal with his judgements in criminal 
cases'*. Hence the Jeypore Zamindari, being an integral and vital territory in the 
Vizagapatam Agency tracts was turned into a non-regulation area and placed under 
the Collector, subjected to the jurisdiction of the Act XXIV as aforesaid. It should 
be noted here that the development of judiciary in Jeypore Zamindari through 
executive set-up continued till the repeal of the Ganjam -Vizagapatam Act XXIV 
in the year 1952 A.D. The normal administration of justice both civil and criminal 
was operated in the region with effect from 1 January 1953". Thus, for judicial 
purposes the Jeypore region was a unit, the Collector and Magistrate being also the 
District and Sessions Judge. 


Administration of Civil Justice 


In Jeypore Zamindari, the civil procedure was governed by the Agency rules, 
which laid down a course of procedure simpler than prescribed by the civil procedure 
code, which was not in force. To recapitulate vide the Ganjam-Vizagapatam Act of 
1839, the Collector, as Agent was the Chief Civil Judge; and his subordinate the 
Assistant Agent and Tahasildars exercised civil powers within their respective 
jurisdictions. 


Early in 1864 A.D. a proposal was brought to establish courts of civil justice 
in Jeypore region. The Governor General was in favour of placing two or three 
qualified Munsifs at Jeypore. But when it was referred to D.E. Carmichael, the 
Agent to the Governor, Vizagapatam, he deprecated it as ‘altogether inexpedient'. 
On the other hand, he was of the opinion that disputes regarding the right to 
property and of such other civil nature could be solved by the Panchayats or with 
the mediation of the neighbours under the supervision of the headman.'* Thus, 
adjudication by Panchayats was in practice in this region. It was a system eminen tly 
suited for the hill region and in consonance with the wants and requirements of the 
bulk of the population so far as petty issues and trivial disputes were concerned. !% 
Undoubtedly, it was the ancient system of India. 

Beyond the Panchayats, the taluq officers and sub-magistrates, who were 
designated as Agency Munsifs, were empowered to take up suits up to Rs. 5O0/- in 
value. The Special Assistant Agents were to try suits between Rs.500/- and 
Rs.5000/-; whereas the Agent was empowered to try suits above Rs.5000/- in value. 
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A sub-judge, who was a member of the Provincial Judicial Services, was stationed 
at Jeypore. To him, the bulk of the suits, appeals and petitions filed before the 
Special Assistant Agents were transferred for disposal.!” 


As far as civil suits were concemed, the Zamindari was found to be least 
litigious in comparison to other areas. The number of suits filed in a year was only 
one for every 1,170 of the population. A large proportion of the suits were filed by 
the merchants of the towns, and in approximately half of the suits in the file of the 
sub-judge, the Maharaja of Jeypore was the plaintiff. Scarcely, hillmen approached 
ever the civil courts except to press a claim for sogartha, the customary compensation 
due to a husband whose wife had been enticed away. !® 


In the year 1865 A.D., the number of petty suits referred to the arbitration of 
Panchayats was 293 of which only 20 remained undisposed of at the end of the 
year.” The Madras Estates Land Act governed the relation between the landlord 
and the tenant in this region. On an average two or three hundred suits were filed 
for rent under this Act, in the course of a year, before the Special Assistant Agent. 
The Zamindars could file suits under this Act, for rent due to him from the tenants 
in villages under ryotwari settlement. But in parts of the estate under Mustajar 
system the Zamindar had to sue a defaulting Mustajar in the civil courts, though 
the Mustajar in the capacity of Agent of the Zamindar could claim against individual 
tenants in the revenue courts. But suits by Mustajars were extremely rare.” 


Some account of the suits and appeals made in different years would provide 
clarity with regard to the functions of justice in the civil sphere. For instance, in 
the year 1897-98 A.D., the number of suits instituted were 516 as against 415 in 
the previous year of 1896-97 A.D. The comparative increase was due to failure of 
crops and exercise of civil powers by the Deputy Tahasildars of all stations. 
Similarly, the total number of appeals including pending cases at the beginning of 
the year was 28 against 25 in the previous year. Out of these 28 cases, 20 were 
disposed of and 8 were left pending at the end of the year and as against 6 of the 
previous year.”' In the year 1900 A.D., the number of suits instituted were 40. 
Such increase of suits was traceable chiefly in the courts of the Senior and Special 
Assistant Agents as well as the Agency Munsifs at Jeypore. The total number of 
appeals for disposal including 9 pending at the beginning of the year was 46, 
against 49 in the previous year. Of these, 44 were disposed of, pending 2 at the 
close of the year against 9 in the previous year. It should be noted that there were 
no cases in the Malkanagiri and Pottangi courts, as the Deputy Tahasildars were 
not vested with civil powers being a fresh to their office.” In the year 1905-06 
A.D., there was an increase of 47 original suits and 17 appeal suits. The former 
occurred in the Gunupur talug due to the inability of the debtors to pay off the 
demands of their creditors subscribed towards adverse monsoon of the season.3 


it is remarkable to note that in some of the civil cases the method of arbitration 
was resorted to; whereas in most other cases the parties were so much tired of 
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things that they preferred to settle their differences at personal level by private 
agreement. The causes of such frustration was the complicated procedure as laid 
down by Rule XXVII of the Agency Rules; and the backwardness of the Agency 
people which deprived them of the intelligence to hear and examine witnesses.” 
Further, the parties took the help of unqualified pleaders and petition writers who 
without having expertise in the field dissuaded their clients with the worst possible 
advise. It was due to lack of sufficient Vakils and qualified Sanand holders.> 


However, after formation of the Orissa Province, when the district of Koraput 
was constituted the total number of suits and appeals made for disposal were as 
follows:*° 


~ |Number of cases for 
disposal 


1935 : Suits 1222 081 Al 
Appeals I 27 80 47 





mh 
: 145 117 
On the formation of Orissa Province amidst a number of changes the most 
conspicuous was the transfer of the Court of Agency Subordinate Judge from 
Vizagapatam to Jeypore. He tried the cases of Koraput district only in civil sphere 
without criminal powers till 1943 A.D. It was made permanent in 1948 A.D.” 


Administration of Criminal Justice in Jeypore Zamindari: 


In Vizagapatam criminal justice was dispensed by two sessions courts. One for 
the ordinary tracts, presided over by the District and Sessions Judge and the other 
for the Agency tracts, where the Collector or Agent was the Sessions Judge. He 
was aided in some works by the senior civilian Divisional Officer, who was an 
Additional Sessions Judge. 


The exercise of criminal justice in Jeypore was in the same manner as in the 
plains. Both the penal code and the criminal procedure code were in force. The 
Agency Sessions Judge had authority to dispense justice with the aid of assessors, 
and there was no trial by jury. Under Section 30 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
the two Special Assistant Agents were Sub-Divisional Magistrates with special 
powers. The Talug officers were invested with powers either of the second or third 
class, also empowered to take cognizance of the complaints of offences committed 
within their talugs.“ There were also two stationary Sub-Magistrates with second- 
class powers at Jeypore and Gunupur who tried the bulk of cases arising in those 
two talugs. The Deputy Tahasildars were the Sub-Magistrates and also the Divisional 
Officers who had first class powers.” Thus, the Divisional Magistrates and the 
District Magistrates had the usual first class powers and the Court of Sessions 
possessed the same authority as it was elsewhere. The powers of the High Court, 
however, in no way fettered. 
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Variety of Crimes, Their Nature and Accountability 

In the Agency tract variety of crimes were of frequent occurrence, owing to 
the wild character of the region and the people. Murder, dacoity and cattle-theft 
were common, and altogether this was one of the most criminal tracts of the 
Presidency. Thus, throughout Jeypore area a state of anarchy, lawlessness and 
confusion prevailed for some time even after the Police and ies Sin) were 
introduced in 1863 A.D. 

Of the grave crimes committed in this Zamindari, the former practice of Meriah 
or the sacrifice of human victims to propitiate the Earth Goddess and the other 
deities was most important. After discovery of its existence in 1836 A.D. enquiries 
evinced it to be common in Jeypore. By the Act XXI of 1845 an officer called the 
Agent was appointed for suppression of Meriah sacrifices. The first Meriah Agent 
was Captain Macpherson. The Agency continued until 1861 A.D.™ It should be 
noted here that not only common men but influential Hindus of Jeypore also 
practised this system secretly. For instance, Ramachandra Deo III the Maharaja of 
Jeypore on his accession to the throne had sacrificed a young girl of 13 years of age 
in 1860-61 A.D. at the shrine of Goddess Durga in the town of Jeypore.*! 


Daring and violent crimes leading to anarchy was common in Jeypore. In 
1864 A.D., for example, two Paiks in Nowrangapur fought a dual with broad 
swords, in open daylight. It was to settle a dispute between their wives about a 
well. One of the contenders had his head taken off at one swoop of his opponent's 
weapon, To render them more deterrent, sentences of death were always carried 
out publicly at the headquarters of the talug.* 

The Dombs performed numerous crimes like house breaking, thefts and cattle 
lifting, night attack on the bullock-carts, black mailing the villagers etc. They 
found crime as the easiest way of earning their livelihood and had professed it as 
their birth right. Under the Criminal Tribes Act of 1924, the Oriya Dombs, Audiniya, 
Dombs, Ghasis and Paidis were proclaimed as criminal tribes. 

Complaints were received by the authority from the cultivators of Kotapad 
with regard to cattle theft and mischief by the Dombs. They had the diabolical 
method of killing the cattle by arsenic poison to acquire their skins. Some of the 
leading Dombs were bound over by good behaviour; the traders were warned not 
to supply arsenic to the Dombs. The skin dealers were ordered to keep a record of 
the skins received and full details of the circumstances to assist the police in 
detection. 

Besides, cattle-theft in Bissamcuttack taluq was practised by the Khonds for 
the sake of their flesh. They used to steal cattle belonging to the Brinjari groups. 
In 1898 at Deppiguda near Gudari a party of them attacked four constables, thrashed 
them and carried off all their property and uniforms. Efforts to arrest them were 
not successful.* In the east of Gunupur the Ravaras committed much cattle-theft 
partly because caste custom enjoined big periodical sacrifices of cattle to their 
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deceased ancestors. Similarly, in Rayagada Sub-Division the commonest form of 
crime committed by bodies of Savaras and Kutiys-Kondhs was cattle lifting. 
They usually drove their booty off into the jungle, killed them and then feast upon 
the meat.*» 


Apart from cattle-theft, the Dombs of Koraput talug had another 
profession. They were often in the pay of the Sundis, the chief money lenders. The 
Sundis lend money to the Parajas and used the Dombs to collect it. Unfortunately, 
however, the Dombs learnt in this way the amount of money that had been preserved 
by the Sundis. Thus, they looted the Sundis house with explanation that the latter 
had extorted the Paraja's money which they were only taking back. They had a 
harbour of refuge at Origam, which though was twice raided by police but the 
dacoits had escaped on each occasion.™ 

The Savaras in the Gunupur talug were considered to be very expert thieves. 
They did not habitually rob in gangs but committed burglary by digging a hole in 
a wall at night. They carried off every moveable article in the house. If discovered, 
they did not hesitate to use their knife or axe to kill the persons who resisted.” In 
the Parvatipur region, the Paidis having links with Dombs of the Rayagada and 
Gunupur talugs looted the houses at night with armed gangs of 50 or more with 
their faces blackened to prevent recognition. Terrifying the villagers to be quiet in 
their huts, they looted the houses of wealthy persons, after inflicting ghastly 
treatment to the members of the house. To extract information regarding concealed 
property the method of sprinkling the hot boiling water over the house-owner was 
practised by the dacoits.** 


Throughout the Jeypore proper, the Dombs and Ghasis were the most 
troublesome class. Cheating and extortion were probably a common offence. They 
levied blackmail on villagers by various ways. Deliberate attacks upon supposed 
sorcerers were not uncommon. Homicide and grievous hurt was without 
premeditation.” The practice of carrying the handy axes called tangis or tangias 
was universal in the Agency tracts and the fondness of the hillmen for strong 
waters led to serious consequences in abrupt quarrels.” 


The enforcement of Criminal Tribes Act, which required bad characters to 
report at stated intervals to the police or to the village headman, had provided a 
good measure of control upon such activities.*! Nevertheless, a plan of checking 
cattle-theft was espoused by providing brands with distinctive letters and numbers 
to the Naiks and Baranaiks of villages to brand the skins of cattle, which died a 
natural death had to a great extent checked the practice.** To control the cases of 
dacoity on the road, anti-road dacoity squads were put into action by the police, 
which produced good results. Sex crimes were rare, Other forms of crimes were 
smuggling of food-grains, swindling, breach of trust, rioting of petty nature, cases 
arising out of land disputes, and crimes committed under the Acts, viz., Excise, 
Gambling, Arms, etc.” 
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Eventually, steps were taken to check rampant cattle-theft and dacoity by the 
government. The Baranaiks or heads of groups of villages were each given brands 
with distinction to identify the skins of all animals, which had died a natural death 
or honestly killed.“ Again to combat dacoity police parties were provided to 
escort bullock-carts in effected areas like Papadahandi, thus anti-dacoity squad 
was put into action. Despite the many steps taken, the two chief handicaps which 
the police had to content in order to restore law, order and justice were the general 
ignorance of the language of the tribes and the opportunities for escape afforded 
by the propinquity of Baster and Kalahandi states to the offenders.* 


Crime Accounts 


It is worthy to note some accounts of crimes filed in the form of cases and 
appeals in different courts. In the courts of Special Assistant Agent and those of 
Taluq Magistrates for the four succeeding years from 1897-98 A.D. to 1900-01 
A.D. the following cases had been filed.“ 


——— a 





peat ee Lee 


An analysis of the above data indicates that there was a decrease of cases in the 
year 1898-99 A.D. as compared to the previous year. It was subscribed to the fact 
that there were high prices. Likewise, in the year 1900-1901 A.D. there was an 
increase of cases as compared to the previous year, which was due mostly to scarcity 
especially in Jeypore and Nowrangapur taluqs. Many of these cases were for cattle- 
theft taken up by the Special Assistant Agent's Court.” 

In the year 1909-10 A.D., in all the courts the total number of cases and 
appeals were 1,996 and 43 respectively, which was an increase of 73 and 13 over 
the previous year. In the year 1913 A.D. and 1914 A.D. the number of sessions’ 
cases were 57, which were tried in the Court of the Agent and the Additional 
Sessions Judge, Koraput. In the later year, there was an increase of crimes in the 
Kalahandi borders, which was due to partial failure of harvest. In comparison to 
the previous year, there was slight excess of heinous crimes.*” The number of 
sessions’ cases in the year 1915 A.D. and 1916 A.D. was 57 whereas in the year 
1916 A.D. and 1917A.D., it was 63. Of these 63 cases, only 53 were disposed off 
during the year. All the sessions’ cases were tried by the Agent. The number of first 
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class cases in the year 1915-16 A.D. was 105, whereas in the year 1916-17 A.D.., 
these were 96. Likewise, the cases tried by the subordinate magistracy were 1410 
in the year 1915-16 A.D.; whereas 1327 were the cases in the year 1916-17 A.D. 
This decrease was attributed to the reduction of cattle-thefts, which were 177 in 
the former year, but 103 in the later. No doubt, the working of the branding 
system and the favourable monsoon also contributed towards the decrease of cases.°? 


However, the number of criminal cases, appeals and sessions cases launched 
for disposal in various courts for the year 1935 A.D. as well as 1936A.D. has been 
shown below." 





It should be noted here that during the year 1936-37 A.D. no sessions cases 
were tried by the Special Assistant Agent as the powers of Additional or Assistant 
Sessions Judge was not vested to them. In the first quarter of 1936 A.D. there were 
three sessions’ cases left pending in the court of Special Assistant Agent, Koraput, 
which were transferred to the Agency Sessions Judge on the formation of the 
province of Orissa.” 

Jail - Its Probiem and Maintenance in Jeypore Zamindari 

The Inspector-General of Jails was in charge of general superintendence over 
jails throughout the Presidency of Madras, who had been appointed under Act V of 
1869. He was also the ex-officio visitor to all the lunatic asylums within his 
jurisdiction. In Madras the Central Jail was situated, looked after by the 
Superintendents appointed for that purpose.’ The superintendence of District Jails 
was vested in the Civil Surgeon of the district and the nomination to these 
appointments was controlled by the Surgeon-General, Indian Medical Department. 
The general control and superintendence of the subsidiary jails were maintained 
by the Magistrates of the district, but the executive charge was vested in the Sub- 
Magistrates or other officers, to whom the jails were attached.™ By the end of the 
year 1907. A.D., in the whole of Vizagapatam district, there were 23 sub-jails, one 
at the headquarters of each Sub-Magistrate except the district jail situated in 
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Vizagapatam. Afterwards, the hill men were sent from the Vizagapatam district 
jail to the new prison at Parvatipore, which was constructed to accommodate 100 
Jeyporeans. The new Zillah jail provided accommodation for 172 prisoners.” 


In Jeypore zamindari, originally there were seven sub-jails, viz., Gunupur, 
Rayagada, Bissamcuttack, Jeypore, Nowrangapur, Malkanagiri and Padwa. The 
last two sub-jails were opened in 1892 A.D. and 1895 A.D. respectively. One sub- 
jail was at the headquarters of each of the talug except Koraput.” The sub-jails 
were in charge of the Taluq Magistrates but in case of Gunupur and Jeypore the 
stationary Magistrates were in charge. There was a special sub-jail at Koraput in 
charge of the Agency Surgeon. It was enlarged in 1873-75 A.D. and completed in 
1896 A.D. The short term convicts from the hills were detained there instead of 
being sent down to Vizagapatam. 


The talug sub-jails had very limited accommodation. So far as sub-jails were 
concemed, Jeypore had the capacity for 30 prisoners, Nowrangapur had 21 cells 
each meant to accommodate two prisoners. The capacity of Gunupur sub-jail was 
36; Rayagada sub-jail was 35 including 3 for females. The Pottangi sub-jail had 
the capacity of only 9.’ These sub-jails were intended for detention of persons 
under trial in the local courts and for convicts sentenced to terms of one month or 
less. They were under the control of the District Magistrate, whereas the Koraput 
jail used to send its returns direct to the Director of Prisons.® The laws relating to 
jail management in Madras Presidency was contained in Madras Act V of 1 869, 
called the Madras Jail Act.*° 


Thus, to assess the police and judiciary as administered by Raja prior to 1863 
A.D. was a crude method based on medieval practices. To deal with the unlawful 
elements there existed neither an institution to maintain law and order nora judicial 
court to adjudicate justice. An organised police system, individual liberty and civic 
rights were all unknown. There was no codified law except a few precedents and 
customary beliefs which had lost their sanctity with the passage of time. The so- 
called village police were the Barikis and Peshinies and their immediate superiors 
such as the Naiks and Kotwals were not free from fetters and often saddled with 
multifarious responsibilities. The village Panchayats which dispensed with justice 
at village level were also not free from bias. So, law and order was in dire peril, and 
justice was often stigmatised with heresy and prejudices. Introduction of police and 
magistracy in 1863 A.D. greatly altered the prevailing chaos giving place to order 
and equitable justice. The organisation of a constabulary force along with a subsidiary 
force of village police; the establishment of law courts of civil and criminal justice; 
the codification of law i.e., the civil procedure code and criminal procedure code 
etc. signalised the herald of a new civilisation in the Jeypore zamindari. 


On the whole, under the British, a coherent and uniform system of 
administration was introduced which laid the foundation for the modern form of 
Government. Assumption of direct administration of Jeypore by the British in 
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1863 A.D. led to promulgation of a set of rules and regulations under the shadow 
of which a hierarchy of officialdom played pivotal role in regulating the 
administrative activities. The system of government became homogeneous and 
applied uniformly to the entire dominion. So, a disciplined and well-calculated 
procedure was adopted. Administration was entangled with public utility activities. 
Administration involved responsibilities too. It should not be deemed, however, 
that the new system was thorough and quite impartial. Rather, there were a few 
lacunas which led to resistance of the people initially but were pacified in due 
course. Therefore, the reforms of the British were a noble innovation, which 
aimed at an all-round progress and prosperity of the zamindari estate of Jeypore. 
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Famine and it's Impact on Markapur Taluk in 
Kurnool District (April 1891 - May 1892) 


- A.R. Ramachandra Reddi 


INTRODUCTION 


The famine of 1891-92 affected nine of the nineteen districts of the Madras 
Presidency. It was more severe than the other famines of 1854, 1866-67 and 1889 
but of lesser intensity when compared to that of 1876-78. Of the nine affected 
districts, the Deccan Districts namely Anantapur, Kadapa and Kurnool, which are 
now in Andhra Pradesh, suffered more. Within these districts a few Taluks suffered 
the most. Markapur Taluk of Kurnool district was one such Taluk. There is no 
secondary source material available either in English or in the regional language, 
Telugu. Therefore, the study is based on primary source material available in the 
official repositories. 


Scanty Rainfall 


Kurnool district used to receive an average rainfall (for 20 years, 1871-1890) 
of 27.20". The district as well as Markapur Taluk received the south-west monsoon 
during June-September. But during the north-east monsoon, the district received 
almost one third of the rain of the south-west monsoon. But the case of Markapur 
Taluk was different in that it used to get only a little less durin g north-east monsoon 
of what it used to get during the south-west monsoon. The months of April and 
May represented the dry period. 


Comparative Statement on Rainfall in the 
Kurnool District and Markapur taluk 
(in inches) 
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rainfall | 
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* Professor of History (Retd.), S.V. University, Thirupati. 
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During April 1891-May 1892 Markapur Taluk received only one third of the 
normal rainfall. It was the least of all other Taluks of the district. Thus, it felt a 
severe shortage of rainfall. The rainfall of four other affected Taluks of Kurnool 
district are compared, to illustrate the severity of shortage of rain in Markapur 
Taluk. 


Comparative statement on rainfall in the 
affected taluks, 1891-92 (in inches) 
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By June 1891 the other three taluks, namely Nandikotkur, Nandyala and 
Sirivella also were affected by famine’. 


The rainfall of Markapur Taluk was far below the Khara fall in the district and 
far far below the average fall of the district. It was a severe and serious situation 
approximating to the situation of the Dhatu famine during 1876-78. The entire 
process of agriculture had seriously suffered during that period. 


Response of the authorities 


The Board of Revenue was alerted of a growing famine situation in the Madras 
Presidency. Reports from neighbouring areas of Markapur Taluk namely Atmakur 
and Udayagiri taluks in the Nellore district and Badvel taluk of Kadapa district 
also indicated a developing famine situation. The Collector of Kurnool was rather 
unaware of the impending famine situation. The Collector of Kurnool, C.Kough 
was attending to the routine administration and was sending his usual letters and 
reports. He failed to realize the famine situation in Markapur Taluk. In fact, he 
forwarded, in a routine way the rainfall data of March-April season about the 
failure of south-west monsoon and the early failure of north-east monsoon without 
noting the implications. 


The Imperial Administration from above ordered the Collector of Kurnool 
through the Board of Revenue, to visit the Markapur Taluk and send a report on its 
condition’. He was also to state on the irrigation works proposed, which were to be 
sanctioned by the Board of Revenue. After a fortnight, it ordered the collector, by 
wire, that minor irrigation works should be commenced where ever absolutely 
necessary’. 
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Collector's visit to Markapur 


The Collector left Kurnool for Markapur on 11 October 1891 and was there in 
the Taluk till 18 October, i.e., for eight days. During this period, he claimed that 
he travelled every day. He saw the worst affected parts. He had inspected several 
villages in the central, southern and western parts of the Taluk. 


He gave a graphic description of the appalling conditions which existed in 
Markapur Taluk. He stated that things were in a much worse situation, viz., that 
fodder was almost exhausted and cattle were beginning to die off. He stated that 
wet cultivation was neglected and was set aside even under wells. No important 
tanks had any water in them. As to the dry works proper, there was failure as to the 
first sowings. The extent of waste, ie., ground never sown at all was appalling. He 
was emphatic when he stated that there was no sufficiency of food supply. Poorest 
classes were at their last sources for work. They must be given immediate assistance. 
About the wretched conditions of roads and irrigational facilities he observed‘. 


“With the very greatest respect, however I depreciate for this particular taluk, 
which has not one single completed road, and where communication with the 
interior and outlaying facts is a difficult and critical matter, the order deferring 
road operations until extremes are reached. Minor irrigation works are all well in 
theory, but here, apart from the question, if when made, they receive a supply, it is 
not easy to so localize them as to give aid just where it is required" 


The Board of Revenue approved the report of the Collector and sanctioned to 
repair three minor irrigation works in Markapur Taluk. The Collector was requested 
to report particulars thereof?. 


Agricultural Distress 


Total agricultural process suffered due to failure of rain, season after season. 
Jonna, Sajja other food grains, cotton, Indigo, Oil seeds and such other crops were 
generally grown in the Taluk, as in other taluks of Kurnool district. There was a 
fall in the area sown. This was handicapped further by substantial witherin g away 
of the crop. Consequently, the harvesting had also suffered on one hand and standing 
crop was rather unsure on the other’. 
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Vicissitude of Crop Degradation in Markapur Taluk 
during 1891-92 (in acres) 
}SOWN | WITHERED | REAPED/ST 
| ___| ANDING _ 
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Consequently, prices of food grains began to soar up. 
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As a natural consequence of shortage of rainfall, agricultural distress and havoc 
naturally resulted in the increase of the cost of food grains. Jonna was the staple 
food-grain. It stood far above the scarcity rate’. 


Comparative Statement ib the cost of food grains in Markapur Taluk 
December 1891 (Seers per Rupee) 


AVERAGE | DEC 1891 | FEB 

: COST : 92 

12.3( 11.60 
25.00 
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rice (ii sort) 

It must be stated that the Imperial British Government in India did not relish 
the use of the term famine in the day to day correspondence. It expected the 
officers to go for its variants - shortage, scarcity, distress and drought. For example 
the famine rate for sajja was 13,1 seers per rupee and 13.7 for jonna. For second 
sort rice it was 9.7. Thus, the above table illustrates the increase of cost of grain to 
famine rate and even beyond. 

Shattered Village Community _ 

The Collector categorised the ryots into three classes. First, related to those 
who held land in absolute ownership. They were generally well enough to do. The 
second were those who held land under a big land owner. These were well-to-do, 
if they had an un-impeached occupancy right, but not otherwise. The third category 
was constituted by those who held no land of their own. But each year they rent 
lands of others for a money - rent are more frequently on the half - produce 
systems, locally known as mukta and varam respectively. 





] 
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Generally, it was only the last class which had succumbed to the adverse 
season. They fell back into the class of labourers when they had no savings. There 
were two other points to be noticed, which act in opposite ways*. The mirasi 
system kept away strange applicants for land. It allowed the ryots to hold more 
than they could properly cultivate. This situation resulted in a vast extent of uplands 
to lie waste and jungle-grown. Therefore, there came a disastrous season. 


Another integral part of the village community was constituted by the artisans, 
who served it in various ways. They had also suffered severely on account of this 
famine. The mera which usually secured from the ryots had greatly dwindled or 
reached a status of naught. They also looked for alternative works for sustenance. 
The weaving community, which was substantial, also suffered untold miseries. 
Village artisans usually supplied a large proportion of agricultural labourers. They 
eagerly accepted public work. 


Village Improvement Scheme 


The deteriorating conditions of the villages and villagers were another reality 
of the famine. The following observation by a Collector, elsewhere in the Presidency, 
led to the initiation of a new programme all over the Presidency what was known 
as Village Improvement Scheme? : 


“One of the most marked characteristics of the district and one which cannot 
fail to attract attention is that outside a village everything is in order, but inside the 
village everything is in chaos - outside, the roads, the tanks, the fields are well 
looked after; inside, the streets are neglected, the kolams (ponds, locally known in 
Telugu as guntas)and wells contain insufficient and unwholesome water, frequently 
so filthy as to cause a shudder, and the certain cause of sickness and disease sanitation 
there is none. The place is overgrown with prickly - pear and the whole a shameful 
monument of neglect. The reason is apparent; money is spent outside, none inside 
the village." 


Remissions 


The severity of famine in Markapur Taluk enthused administrators of the 
other taluks which did not suffer so much. In spite of this clamour for many 
famine perks, the Imperial British Administration was rather careful, stringent and 
strict. One such area was the grant of remission of land tax. The Government at 
the end of Fasli (harvesting season), year considered such remissions based on a 
variety of criteria. Once sure, it straight away granted remission by suspending the 
amount of land rent to be collected. There was a second case of suspicion. In case 
of insufficiency of information and facts, they were treated under the next category 
of ‘proposed to be suspended’. A final decision might be in favour of negation of 
such concession. The following table illustrated the case of Markapur Taluk’. 
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Comparative Statement on the Remission of Kist in Markapur and 


other taluks 1891-92 


AMOUNT | PROPOSED FOR 
SUSPENDED SUSPENSION 
: | in RUPEES 
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__51,940-02-03 | 61, 164-02-03 | 
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64,675-07-01 _64,675-07-01 
98, -11 | } : 


_1,75,935-15-08 


Relief Measures 


For alleviating distress, following relief measures were considered so as to 
provide work for people who were thrown out of their regular occupation which 
included earlier famine labour works. 


Py eh ee Be 


Minor irrigation works 

Large irrigation works 

Roads 

Fencing of forest reserves 

Removal prickly pear 

Establishment of kitchens for the distribution of gratuitous relief in the 
form of cooked food 

Grant of advances for digging/sinking irrigation wells and for other 
agricultural improvements with a view to offer employment on useful 
works. 

Grant of employment to weavers in their own trade 

Remission of government assessment or its postponement in cases where 
the failure of crops was excessive. 


10. Opening of forest reserves for grazing free or at reduced rates of charge 
11. Storage of hay in forest reserves for sale to cattle owners. 


Clamour for Work 


No work was provided since April-May 1891. Relief work was provided by 
the authorities in Markapur Taluk at a slow pace even during November and December 
1891"'. The demand for employment was increasing by leaps and bounds with in 
a month's period as shown below. Two other areas which also experienced are also 
treated for comparison. 
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Comparative Statement on the Demands for Employment in 
Markapur taluk, December 1891 - January 1892 
K | 5DEC 2JAN 1892 
(No. of persons) | (No. of persons) | (no. 
Pe BE we 





2,359 


The above trend gave a fillip to claim for more admission of persons to such 
works. These works were provided from 1891 to September 1892. During this 
period the district of Kurnool had a total number of persons was 1,55,165. Of this 
the Taluk of Markapur alone had provided for a total number of persons relieved, 
was a staggering 59,301 which is as follows”: 
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Gruel Centres 


These centres were referred to in administrative records as relief kitchens. 
Locally, they were known as ganjidoddiu and annasatrams, Because of their 
experiences of 1876-78 famine, the ration for these kitchens was changed. The 
first change in ration served in the shape of liquid meal in the morning. Whereas 
the other change in the ration was to serve in the shape of solid meal in the 
evening. In addition chillies were reduced but, salt was increased. It resulted in no 
breaking out of disease in the relief kitchens. At the same time, there occurred 
much less deaths. Popular admissions were refused with great difficulty”. 


Among the various sections of the society, kapus, boyas shepherds, barbers, 
washermen, weavers, potters, muhammadans, malas, maadigas and Christians 
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resorted to the kitchens which were located at Budaveedu, Tokapalli,Doopaadu, 
Dornala and Markapur. In the Taluk of Markapur, these kitchens were begun in 
January 1892 and ended in September 1892. Two of these kitchens were stationary 
kitchens. The other three kitchens moved from place to place, as the work progressed. 
It was to suit the convenience of the non-working children who were fed therein. 
Average number of persons relieved gratuitously at these kitchens in each month 
during January, September-1892 was as shown below’*: 





— | 1359. | 

The Deputy Collector In-charge of Markapur Taluk commented on the number 
at the relief kitchens”. 

"The number would have much larger but for the superstition with some 
parents that children fed in kitchens would not live long. Probably the mortality in 
the kitchens in the great famine of 1876-78 gave rise to this false fear. | know 
many instances in which mothers wept and sobbed were pressed to send their 
badly looking children to the kitchen". Similarly, admission of Muslim women 
also felt with apprehension. But the Collector apprised the authorities that the 
deputy collector cleared the apprehension tactfully'®: "In Markapur there will be 
no difficulty in arranging for.the supervision Of the arrangement proposed, as it is 
the taluk headquarters. In Dupuad he proposed to employ the reddy, who is a 
mussalman, in the general supervision of the work. The assistant reddies, two in 
number, will be able to do the ordinary revenue work”. 

End of the Famine 

There was a good rain due to south-west monsoon during June, July, and 
August. Therefore, on 9, September 1892, the Board of Revenue resolved to close 
down the gratuitous relief at the end of the period, was also to be seized by 15, 
September 1892. It was also ordered for dispensation at the same date of all special 
establishments entertained for the relief of distress, with the exception of the lone 
work"’, 

Markapur Taluk, by the end of October 1892 received thirty-five inches of 
rainfall. Consequently, cultivation exceeded the average of three normal years 
before. Thus, rainfall in Kurnool, in all the taluks, including Markapur Taluk, up 
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to the end of September 1892 was much above the average expected during the 
south-west monsoon. Even during October which forms the part of north-east 
monsoon, further heavy rain fell in all parts of the district. Therefore, the Board 
of Revenue remarked on 19, November 1892". 


"..authorized the Collector of Kurnool to discontinue the 
submission of the fortnightly reports prescribed in the Famine 
Code, the Board of Revenue requested him to submit a general 
report on the present state of the district". 


Sum Up 


Markapur Taluk suffered the famine of 1891-92, corresponding to Khara in 
the sixty year cycle of the Hindu calendar. The Taluk suffered the worst, when 
compared to all other Taluks in the district. It suffered more because of the delay 
in recognizing the famine situation by the district administration under the collector. 
It was an instance of delayed and forced realization of famine conditions, but 
famine perks were utilized fraudulently by others in the taluks of its neighbourhood. 


The careless district authorities were alerted to get up from their deep slumber 
or disinterest. This was the only case in whole of the Madras Presidency, where a 
Collector was instructed to make an early visit to the affected area. The famine 
coused a deep agricultural distress, which in turn resulted in the soaring up of costs 
of grain beyond the known famine rate. 


The ryots, artisans and other sections of the village community suffered untold 
miseries. Relief measures were insufficient in view of the abominous clamour for 
work and the gruel centres. Even though there was a very good rain during June- 
September, the impact of famine continued till October 1892. 


And, above all, the British made charges and complaints on the inhibitions 
relating to these gruel centers. The Village Improvement Scheme as a concept of 
famine relief was to a great extent a mere theory for the British Indian 
administrators, with no impact for the suffering people. Shattered village community 
was a realization both on the part of the rulers and the ruled which had not alleviated 
at all the difficulties of the ryots, artisans, labourers and as a whole the villagers. 


One special thing must be mentioned: K. Rustum Singh, Tahsildar of Markapur, 
was one of five Tahslidars recognized at the Presidency level for rendering a great 
service. Of the other four, three were from Rayalaseema. The post of Tahsildar 
was one of a peculiarly onerous nature in the time of famine. The Famine 
Commissioner, Richard Strachy, had noticed the services of the above. All the 
officers “of this class worked during that period with energy and devotion". It 
was a rare recognition by an imperial alien government. 
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Sculpturing a 'New Woman’ with Print Culture in 
Colonial Andhra: 
A Biography of Telugu Zenana, 1893-1907 


S. Mahaboob Basha* 


One of the chief means through which the British colonialism sought to establish 
its moral hegemony over the natives, and thus ‘govern’ and ‘civilise’ them, was by 
pointing at the low position of native women. Indian women, particularly among 
the upper caste Hindus, suffered much from the prevalence of several social evils, 
which were a vulgar manifestation of the culture of patriarchy. They suffered from 
the want of education, the practice of child marriage, enforced widowhood and also 
the occasional burning of widows - the horrifying act of Sati. This means to say that 
the status of women was very low. As the status of women was/is an indicator of the 
status of a civilisation, such a dismal position of women caused inferiority complex 
among the native male intelligentsia. The forceful colonial critique of Hindu culture 
compelled the native intelligentsia to go for self-introspection. As the dismal position 
of the Hindu woman was the most serious focus of colonial criticism, the same was 
sought to be corrected by ‘uplifting’ her from the miserable mire. Thus, women 
became the nucleus of the social reform movements. The reformers, right from the 
second half of the eighteenth century, undertook several measures such as advocating 
women's education and establishing schools, raising voice against the practices of 
Sati, child marriage and enforced widowhood. 

That the reformers made extensive use of print culture - ranging from writing 
and publishing pamphlets, small tracts and books, and journals - to spread reform 
consciousness among people has been well established by several scholars. All 
most all the social reformers started journals for the propagation of reform ideas, 
and thus consolidated and sustained the movement. As women constituted the 
focus of the reform agenda, journals meant exclusively for them were started in 
various parts of India in different regional languages’. Initially, the women's journals 
were edited by men. Gradually women began to publish and edit them. The journals 
edited by men clearly demonstrated the male anxieties to ‘reform’ women: by 
publishing these journals, men wanted to cast women in the mould suited to the 
former. Thus, a study of the men edited women's journals makes the male agenda 
of reform clear with all its dilemmas, tensions and limitations. 

As a part of the all-India phenomenon, male reformers in colonial Andhra 
started a few women's journals. Though there are a few works dealing with the 
* Asst, Professor of History, Dr. BR Ambedkar Central University, Lucknow. 
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issue of social reform in colonial Andhra’, not many have undertaken the task of 
examining how the women's journals - particularly those edited by men - discussed 
the issue of reform, and how they attempted at casting women in the mould suited 
to the requirements of the male social reformers*. In other words, an in-depth 
study of women's journals in relation to the issue of social reform is yet to be 
systematically carried out. It is in this context that our paper acquires significance. 
In this, we narrate the biography of a male edited women's journal - the Telugu 
Zenana - , and examine how the journal addressed the issue of social reform, and 
attempted at creating a new woman in the colonial context. Before we approach 
the actual subject, let us have an over view of journalism, particularly women's 
journalism, in Colonial Andhra. 
I 


Vrittantini, which was published from Madras during 1838-1842, was the first 
known Telugu journal. Before Kandukuri Vireshalin gam (here after Vireshalingam), 
the pioneer of social reform movement in Andhra, started the Vivekavardhani, there 
were a few journals such as the Vartamanatarangini (started in 1842, Madras), 
Hitavadi (1862), Dinavarthamani (1 862), Sriyakshni (1863), Tatwabodhini (1864), 
Sujanaranjani (1864), Andhra Bhashasanjivani (1871) and Purusharthapradayini 
(1872). Religious and literary issues and also occasional articles on matters of public 
and political interest found a place in the columns of these journals.* The 
Purusharthapradayini deserves special mention for ‘it was a full-fledged journal 
which leveled powerful criticism of social problems such as caste system, idolatry, 
prohibition of widow remarriages and the like. It was a forward looking journal in 
more than one respect and served as a model for Vireshalingam's journals’, and thus 
‘made a mark in Telugu journalism’. With Vireshalingam's Vivekavardhni (1874, 
Rajahmundry)* Telugu journalism attained maturity and respectability. Several 
other journals like Andhra Prakashika (1885), Hindujana Samskarini (1885), Satya 
Samvardhani (1891), Shashilekha (1894), Deshabhimani (1896) came to be published 
by the close of the nineteenth century. All these journals, without exception, carried 
on a Crusade against social evils and championed the cause of women in particular 
by focusing attention on their problems’. 


As women became the nucleus of social reforms, journals meant exclusively 
for them were started. The Satihitabodhini (1883-1905) was the first journal devoted 
solely to discuss the issues of women, the second one being the Telugu Zenana, the 
focus of our study. Edited by Vireshali ngam, the Satihitabodhini began publication 
since April 1883 from Rajahmundry, the epicenter of reform activities in Andhra. 
The journal paid a great attention to the promotion of women's education. 
Emphasising the indispensability of Pativratyam (fidelity) for women, it appealed 
to them to inculcate and protect it themselves. Apart from these two dominant 
themes, articles were published on issues such as women’s responsibilities at home, 
household management, child rearing, and elementary science with a special 
emphasis on women's health etc. All most all of these articles were written by 
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men, the chief contributor being Vireshalingam himself.-Though the Satihitabodhini 
wanted to reform women within the contours of a modified patriarchy, its being 
started exclusively for women was significant in itself*, The foundations that the 
Satihitabodhini laid, helped women raise the walls of self agency by starting women's 
journals since the dawn of twentieth century. 


The gradually increasing consciousness among a section of women from the 
nineteenth century onward propelled them to take up the issue of reform into their 
hands rather than merely rely on men, The budding women intellectual activists 
started establishing a large number of women's organisations’ and ventured to start 
their journals and edit them. Thus, as many as twenty one journals were edited by 
women by 1947. The Hindu Sundary was the first women's journal to be edited by 
women". Savitri'', Vivekavati”, Anasuya’’, Andhra Lakshmi, Hindu Yuvati", 
Grihalakshmi'®, Andhra Mahila" etc. were a few other important journals that 
were published before 1947, Except the Savitri, all the other journals were fairly 
progressive given the context in which they appeared. These journals were a living 
testimony to the increasing levels of consciousness among women to change their 
subordinated and subjugated conditions. In other words, the emergence of women's 
journalism was a direct result of the action oriented outlook of the emerging 
women intellectuals. These journals provided women a space for public self 
expression. Through the columns of these journals they voiced their concerns and 
launched a crusade against the social evils that adversely affected them. The early 
journals focussed only on limited issues: they discussed issues such as women's 
education, child marriages, poignant condition of widows, and women's reformed 
domesticity. In the later journals like the Grihalakshmi and the Andhra Mahila we 
find the expanding concerns of women. Now they discussed their freedom and 
independence, amelioration of legal disabilities, demanded civil and political rights, 
representation in politics, condemned male domination and advocated a gender 
just society. With a continued discussion of women's issues, these journals created 
a favourable public opinion and significantly transformed women's consciousness. 
While the early journals were brave pioneers, which initiated a war against 
patriarchy, the latter journals were courageous warriors which relentlessly carried 
forward the war. These journals were instrumental in creating, nurturing and 
consolidating the women's movement. No doubt, these journals formed the backbone 
of the women's movement in Colonial Andhra. 

Il 

The Telugu Zenana Patrika (popular as Telugu Zenana; hereafter Telugu 
Zenana) was the second journal to be published for women."* Though the journal 
is generally associated with Rayasam Venkata Sivudu (here after Venkata Sivudu), 
who was one of the leading figures in the social reform movement in Colonial 
Andhra’, it was, in fact, started by Malladi Venakata Ratnam” in July 1893 in 
Guntur. Since June or July 1894 the journal came to be owned, edited and published 
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by Venkata Sivudu”'. It was published from several places like Madras, Bezawada 
(Vijayawada) and Rajahmundry as Venkata Sivudu did not own a printing press. 
As it became difficult to look after both printing and editing jobs, Venkata Sivudu 
requested Viresalingam (in July 1901) to help him in printing the journal, which 
the latter consented. Thus, the Zenana came to be printed at Vireshalingam's 
‘Chintamani Press’ since 1901”. 

Initially, the Telugu Zenana had only sixteen pages making it ‘difficult to 
publish sufficient number of articles’. Hence, Venkata Sivudu thought of ‘increasing’ 
the number of pages, and also doubling the rate of subscription from Rupees one 
to two”. By 1900, this plan was materialised: the number of pages was increased 
to 32 and the rate of subscription to Rupees two™. Details are not available regarding 
the actual number of subscribers and the extent of its circulation. But the fact that 
all the girls' schools under the control of the British Government received it” 
establishes that it enjoyed a fairly good circulation”. When Viresalingam became 
its joint editor (since September 1904), upon his suggestion, the subscription rate 
was decreased to Rupees one: this measure must have earned it a few more 
subscribers. 

At times Zenana had two editors - first in 1902, and later in 1904. Since April 
or May 1902 it came to be jointly edited by Venkata Sivudu, and his brother 
Venkata Ramayya. The latter contributed a few pieces to the journal. We do not 
have information as to how long this joint editorship lasted*’. Joint editorship once 
again began in September 1904 when Viresalingam, who had recently retired from 
Government service, came forward to edit the journal. This resulted in the merger 
of Viresalingam's Satihitabodhini with the Telugu Zenana: henceforth, names of 
both the journals appeared on the masthead. With the entry of Viresalingam, 
Venkata Sivudu's excitement reached such great height that in jubilation he said: 

.[ am glad to announce that hereafter the Telugu Zenana Magazine 
will be under the joint editorship of Mr. Pantulu[Vireshalingam] and 
myself... The work for a good cause in the company and guidance of 
such scholar and patriot - to whom already the present editor has 
been bound by many a sacred tie - is no small privilege. It is very 
confidently hoped that the magazine will prosper under his fostering 
care...” 

Vireshalingam's association certainly enhanced the image of the journal, and 
his writings acquired splendour to it. More than this, it became a site of heated 
debates. His burlesques titled ‘Savitri Satyavati Sambhashanamu - Stree Vidya’ 
(‘Dialogue between Savithri and Satyavati on Women's Education’) published in 
the October 1904 issue generated such a heated controversy that it continued for 
almost a year! The magnitude of the controversy could be gauged by the fact that 
several contemporary journals, particularly those published by women, participated 
in it with rejoinders and counter-rejoinders.*” With this the initial excitement of 
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Venkata Sivudu eroded, and he feared that such prolonged controversies might 
affect the growth of the journal™. 


By 1904 Venkata Sivudu developed 'grave doubts regarding the necessity for 
continuing the Zenana Magazine' for ‘two more journals edited for and by Telugu 
ladies had been published in Telugu’. When he 'consulted some of his friends 
(Vireshalingam was one among them) regarding this matter’, they expressed their 
‘sincere opinion, that, in spite of the advent of two journals ..the necessity for a 
Telugu Journal devoted to Female Education and conducted by Hindu Gentlemen, 
did not and for any long time to come would not, cease’. Hence, he ‘made up his 
mind to continue the publication of the magazine™. It was this recognition of the 
continued relevance of the journal run by 'Hindu Gentlemen’ that encouraged him 
to march ahead*. 


Telugu Zenana was published for the purpose of educating women. In its first 
issue (July 1893), it stated its objectives as under: 


Though there are many Telugu women who can read [and also write], 
it appears that no journal is published for them to make proper use of 
their leisure time. Our women generally get to attend schools only 
until they are ten to twelve years old: there after they are compelled to 
quit. Then on, they do not get to study at home, and thereby fail to 
improve their knowledge. Consequently, they forget all that is learnt. 
Though women are bound to perform the domestic activities, it is 
good for them to learn a few good things when they are free. The more 
knowledgeable they become, the better they can manage the home. If 
they learn good things during their leisure time, rather than indulging 
in useless/cheap gossip, it brings them pleasure. Hence, we are 
publishing this Zenana Magazine. In this, we publish articles on the 
improvement of women and on all those aspects useful to them. Moral 
tales, which improve their wisdom, and other things, will be published 
gradually. All the things that ensure their well being - Science, various 
news items - etc. will be written in a simple style.» 


The contents published in the Telugu Zenana were in accordance with this 
clearly stated objective. Initially, Venkata Sivudu wrote most of the articles. Apart 
from independent pieces, he translated several items from English and serialised 
them in the journal. Occasionally, his friends like Janamanchi Venkata Ramai ah, 
who was the Head Master of the Middle school at Bezawada (Vijayawada), his 
brother Venkata Ramayya® and a few others also contributed to it. The most 
important among its contributers, after Venkata Sivudu, was Vireshalingam, who 
wrote extensively on various issues occasionally plunging into controversies.*’ 

The most dominant theme in the Telugu Zenana was 'Griha Nirvahakatvamu’ 
(‘Household Management’): it was not an exaggeration to say that there was not 
even a Single issue without a piece on or related to this theme.” Toeing the line of 
the reform-oriented men's perception of women's space as the home and the hearth, 
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articles and stories in the Telugu Zenana emphasised the need for women to master 
the details of household management. Stressing house-keeping as the primary 
responsibility of women, an article said that 'setting the house right was the duty 
of women, not men’. Women were asked to master it so as ‘not to get ostracised’ at 
the in-law's home. Holding women to be the embodiment of patience, which men 
naturally lacked, it found women to be more ‘suitable’ and ‘qualified’ for managing 
the household.* Cooking was seen as an ‘instinctive quality’ of women“: hence, 
both rich and poor women were asked to master the details of the same. Thus, the 
Telugu Zenana undertook a rigorous campaign exhorting women to master the art 
of house keeping for their future career as wives [and eventually mothers]. Therefore, 
such an education was sought for women, which provided them training in 
household management. 


Telugu Zenana committed itself to the cause of promoting women's education: 
it was the other dominant theme in it. Articles encouraging women to be educated, 
Statistica! details of girl students, reports of/on girls’ schools, verses hailing women's 
education etc. were regularly published. They informed the ‘benefits’ of women's 
education. An article written in the form of a dialogue between two girls - 
Kamalamba and Ratnamba - discussed the benefits of women's education. When 
Kamalamba questioned about the advantage of women's education, Ratnamba 
answered: 


If girls are educated, they gain knowledge and become moral; it 
would be useful for their children [when they become mothers]. 
They [educated women] will not remain the mere slaves of husbands; 
they become their friends. They learn Pativrata Dharma and become 
humble companions of their husbands. .4! 


All the articles on women's education held the similar view. Reports with 
Statistical details on the status of women's education unanimously felt the need for 
improving women's education by increasing the number of girls’ schools, and 
encouraging girls towards attending them.” A few articles focused on the ‘defects’ 
of girls’ schools; also they criticised the indifferent/complacent attitude of parents 
towards girls' education.“ It was strongly emphasised that ‘only when women 
became educated like men, and moulded themselves according to the designs of 
men that the reform efforts became fruitful without causing much strain [to men!].“ 
Hence, ferment appeals were made to all the ‘lovers of female education’ to establish 
schools where there were none, and encourage the existing ones. 


Telugu Zenana condemned the practice of child Marriage: several articles 
were published on this issue. Publishing the statistical details of widows in the 
Bengal Presidency (the figures, it was claimed, were according to 1901 census, 
and were based on an article published in a Calcutta based journal; its name not 
mentioned), the May 1903 issue held child marriages to be responsible for such an 
alarming situation'.** The June 1903 issue published a detailed article on ‘The 
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Baroda Child-Marriage Prevention Bill’. Another article, written by a school girl 
in the form of a dialogue, mounted a scathing attack on child marriages. In this, 
she blamed parents for ‘spoiling their innocent children [girls]', and stressed that 
girls should marry only when they came of age.‘ 

It is quite surprising that despite its progressive stand on women's issues 
(however limited it was), the Telugu Zenana did not treat the question of widow 
marriages seriously: the number of articles published on this issue was negligible 
compared to those on other issues such as household management, women's 
education, etc. Whatever little published was either related to the statistical details 
of widows published in other journals **, the incidents of widow remarriages® or 
the establishment of widow homes.” The February 1904 issue published a summary 
of an article by Annie Besant on Hindu widows,*' which was originally published 
in the Hindu Kalashala Patrika, and the two rejoinders against it*. 


This is not to suggest that the Telugu Zenana was against widow remarri ages. 
The editor, Venkata Sivudu, was a staunch advocate of widow remarriages, who 
actively took part in the widow remarriages movement:* It is needless to mention 
about Vireshalingam, the co-editor (for sometime) of Telugu Zenana, who pioneered 
the widow remarriage movement. Telugu Zenana’s silence or passivity was because 
of a potential reason. There had been enormous pressure and censorship from the 
British Government on the publication of such matters. This strict supervision and 
scrutiny by the British Government was clearly mentioned by Venkata Sivudu in 
his Atma Charitramu. Since this is very crucial for our understanding of the journal's 
stand on the issue, let us dwell on this matter at some length. 


When Venkata Sivudu thought of increasing the size and subscription rate of 
the journal in 1898, he wrote to Mrs. Brander, the Government Examination Officer 
(prabhutva pareekshadhipuralu') asking for her opinion. In turn, she asked for 
the opinion of P. Ramanujacharyulu, an Assistant Examination Officer at Bellary, 
and also a friend of Venkata Sivudu, who ‘fully consented’ to this. But, Swamy 
Rao, a Mandal level Officer at Rajahmundry, opined adversely stating that while 
the subscription rate could be increased, the magazine could not publish matters 
related to social reform [widow remarriages]. Holding his comments to be ‘absurd 
and irrelevant, Venkata Sivudu wrote in a perturbed tone: 


Though I am an admirer of social reform, I am not campaigning in 
favour of widow remarriages in the journal. I am publishing only 
very brief news items on reform [i.e. widow remarriages] now and 
then. I wondered and became angry at the short-sightedness of 
Swamy Rao. While replying to Mrs. Brander's letter, I requested her 
not to get misled by the misinformation regarding reform, a few 
narrow minded educated people were spreading! Then the British 
accepted the proposed changes in the journal.™ 


Thus, it may be safely concluded that the silence of the journal with regard to 
the issue of widow remarriage was indeed a forced silence. However, by way of 
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publishing news items and other details regarding the condition of widows, the 
Telugu Zenana tried to sensitise the public. The fact that despite such proscription 
imposed by the British Government, the journal published a few items on ‘social 
reform speaks of its commitment to the cause of widows, and the concern of 
Venkata Sivudu for the same. 


Telugu Zenana showed keen interest in the bourgeoning women's movement 
in Colonial Andhra. By publishing the reports of various women's, and also the 
full-length speeches of women delivered at several such meetings, the journal 
helped the message of women's movement reach out to different corners of Colonial 
Andhra. Another significant aspect of the journal was that it published with 
prominence the response of its readers: the latter wrote a few letters, which contained 
important information concerning the plight of women.” One such letter focused 
on domestic violence perpetrated on women. Another letter - written by a woman, 
Sitammia - brought to light the travails of her friend 'Sushila' (pseudonym), who 
was maltreated and abandoned by her husband.*’ Yet another woman, Vemuluri 
Ammiraju, in her letter, informed about the delivery death of her sister caused by 
child marriage, and cursed the same.™ 


Telugu Zenana conducted a few columns. Under the column, ‘vruttantamulu' 
(‘News and Notes’; translation as in original), it reported important news items and 
events Of significance. News related mostly to the reform efforts were published 
under this column,*” Under the head 'Grandha Vimarsanamu' (‘Notice of Book’: 
translation as in original), the Telugu Zenana had a healthy tradition of introducing 
and reviewing new books. Though brief, a few reviews maintained good standards. 
For example, a review of the book of kotikalapudi Sitamma, one of the leading 
women activists of the times, appeared in the October 1903 issue. 


When Bhandaru Atchamamba,"' a leading figure in the contemporary women's 
movement, passed away, a lengthy article was published along with her full size 
photograph: Vireshalingam authored it. A few articles and verses were published 
on themes such as ‘Devotion to husband™, ‘Advice to Nursing Mothers™ etc. 


As we have noted earlier, with Vireshalingam's joint-editorship, the journal 
became involved in a protracted controversy; it engaged itself in an intellectual 
battle with a section of women representing the conservative voice. As the fight 
represents one of the earliest bitter fights between reform oriented men and anti- 
reform women, it deserves at least a brief discussion, Manyam Subbamma, a 
Vyshya woman, published the ‘Sati Dharma Prakashika' (‘Illuminator of the Sati 
Dharmas’) in the August 1904 issue of Savtri, in which, she hailed the Manusmriti, 
and justified the servile position of women. To substantiate her stand, she extensively 
quoted from the Manusmriti, the Vedas, several Shlokas, and also a few English 
works.® The amazing scholarship that she exhibited in it stunned Vireshalingam: 
he could not believe that a woman, particularly a woman of the Vysya caste - a 
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caste that ranks third in the hierarchal Varna order - could write so incredibly well. 
His doubts hardened and he became convinced that in fact a Brahmin man 
(‘Bramhigadu’; a derogatory expression meaning 'a Bramhin fellow’) wrote it with 
the name of Manyam Subbamma. What alarmed Vireshalingam more was not the 
incredible scholarship, but the pernicious content it contained: he thought that it 
would have ‘disastrous effects on women's development’. Hence, he published a 
burlesque, the ‘Savitri Satyavati Sambhashanamu - Stree Vidya’, in the October 
1904 issue of the Telugu Zenana, in which, he ridiculed and reviled Manyam 
Subbama by adding the suffix - 'Shastri' - to her name.® The dialogue contained 
many derisive remarks. 


Deeply disturbed by this, Narasamamba, the editor of Savitri, paid 
Vireshalingam in the same coin by publishing a rejoinder, the 'Kamala Vimala 
Samvadamu - Stree Vidya’ (‘Dialogue between Kamala and Vimala on Women's 
Education’), in which, she mounted a piercing attack on him. Of the two characters 
- Kamala and Vimala - the former represented the views of Narasamamba. Kamala 
charged that ‘out of sheer jealousy’, the 'self styled favourites of women's education, 
in fact, ‘worked against it'. To Vimala's question as to ‘why they were jealous of 
women’, Kamala replied that 'they [the male reformers, particularly Vireshalingam] 
were jealous because women did not hold the same views as theirs, did not praise 
them, did not follow their guidelines and had been going in their own way by 
using their own brains’; they discouraged women by ‘unleashing vile criticism’ on 
women's writings. Also she said that as women moved forward, these jealous’ 
men ‘cruelly ridiculed and humiliated’ them. Further, she did not spare Venkata 
Sivudu (though his name was not directly mentioned) for publishing Vireshalingam's 
article in his journal [i.e. Telugu Zenana]. Addressing Venkata Sivudu, she 
sarcastically remarked: 'how great is your love for women's education! Good! 
Good’. 


Manyam Subbamma, whose piece was the root of the controversy, also 
published a rejoinder. In her perforating piece, 'Oka Prakatanamu - Oka Manavi 
(‘An Announcement and an Appeal’), she expressed her anger in devastating terms 
and sharp tone. Abusing Vireshalingam in the severest possible terms, she challenged 
that ‘she was ready to face any test to establish her scholarship.” Enraged at this, 
Vireshalingam mentioned that at first he ‘thought it to be below his dignity to react 
to such rebukes of the unwise’, and ignored it. But his ‘opponents took it to be his 
incompetence’ and ridiculed him in the Aryamatabodhini. This provoked him to 
publish a reply.” Reacting to the criticism of Narasamamba, he wrote that, ‘he 
began working for the cause of women even before she had been born’. Condemning 
her, he remarked that 'she was a conservative who was averse to any progress.’ 
Accepting the challenge of Manyam Subbamma ‘to face any test’, he asked the 
editor of Savitri [i.e. Narasamamba] to arrange for it. He announced that ‘he 
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would go wherever the test was conducted, and if she [Manyam Subbamma] proved 
her scholarship, he would change his views and tender a public apology through 
an announcement in the journal’. He urged that 'a meeting for the test be conducted 
sooner.’ But we do not know whether any such test was conducted.” Thus, the 
Telugu Zenana did not mind thrashing women, if they were found harbouring 
conservative designs. 


Ii 


The Telugu Zenana best demonstrates the motives behind the project of social 
reform initiated by the male social reformers. Until recently, the motive for social 
reform related to the women's question has been explained in terms of humanitarian 
concer to uplift the weak' and the ‘unfortunate’. The influence of colonial culture 
is mentioned, but only loosely. Recent scholarship has successfully problematised 
such propositions bringing to light the many other dimensions of and the motives 
behind social reform.” 


Scholars have shown how the English educated young men, having been 
influenced by English culture, longed for companionate wives in marital lives. 
The reform oriented men wanted their wives to be ‘helpmates' in their endeavours. 
But quite often, the wives being uneducated besides being very young, could not 
rise up to the expectations of the ambitious men causing much frustration to the 
latter both in familial and social life. This inevitably crumbled their reformist 
aspirations and sapped all happiness in marital life. To overcome such a situation, 
social reform, particularly women's education, was sought. Thus, naturally such a 
project had several inherent limitations.” 

Rayasam Venkata sivudu, the editor of Telugu Zenana, presents a typical 
example of this situation. A passionate advocate of social reform right from his 
youthful days, he quite unequivocally expressed his utter dissatisfaction at his wife 
who, initially, being uneducated could not provide her husband the expected 
enlightened company. This caused frustration in him,” The maladjustment with 
his wife in daily family life increased his frustration to such an extent that at 
another place he came down heavily upon uneducated and uncultured wives. 


In a semi-autobiographical essay, he vividly described the difficulties suffered 
by an ambitious ‘reformer’ because of his uneducated and old fashioned wife. The 
Teformer’ was wise, highly educated, possessed exceptional potential, held modern 
outlook and full of virtues. The unlettered wife who grew up like a ‘wild beast' 
preferred to wander in the wilderness of ignorance. As a result, the wife could not 
appreciate the ‘noble ideals’ of the 'reformer' husband. The wide gap between the 
educated husband and the unlettered wife caused unhappy tensions in the family 
rendering all the energies of the ‘reformer’ ‘useless’. Venkata Sivudu lamented for 
such a noble man ‘fell into the hands' of such a ‘wild beast’, who ‘destroyed his 
ideals which were as dear to him as his life was’. Venkata Sivudu regretted for the 
teformer’ who ‘held paragon ideals regarding family life and the educational 
advancement of his wife became a failure in life’.”6 
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Venkata Sivudu said that educated men alone could not be blamed for their 
failure in solving the social problems Indian society had been facing: women were 
also to be blamed, though not fully.” According to Venkata Sivudu, ‘since a wife 
was her husband's ardhangi (half of her husband) and sahadharmacharini (a journey 
mate in life), ‘she should stand by’ and offer help to her husband whose life mission 
was social reform.'” To do this, she was to be an educated one. Without education, 
she failed to realise the ‘value’ of her reform minded and educated husband thereby 
failing to ‘appreciate his:social actions’, and consequently causing him frustration. 
This should make it clear to us why Venkata Sivudu published the Telugu Zenana. 


By visualising women primarily as wives, house wives and mothers; by 
emphasising women's place and role at home, and by informing and asking them 
to master the intricacies of household management, the Telugu Zenana néatly put 
forth the patriarchal sexual division of labour. It wanted women to be educated, 
not for their cwn sake as individuals who would realize their potential by being 
educated, but to encourage them to mould themselves according to the designs of 
men assuming the incarnation of companionate wives, who were expected to offer 
enlightened company to their English educated husbands. 


Thus, the Telugu Zenana attempted at sculpturing a 'new woman’. The new 
woman being educated successfully comes out of her previous situation as a ‘wild 
beast who wandered in the wilderness of ignorance’ causing embarrassment and 
frustration to her ‘cultured’ husband. By fashioning herself according to the designs 
of her husband, she not only offers him the desired enlightened company at home 
but also appreciates his social commitments and aids him in all his social actions. 
By offering her fullest cooperation in such matters she makes her husband's task 
easy. As a skillful manager of the home, she turns it into a ‘happy home’. Thus, the 
Telugu Zenana meticulously performed the job of turning women into being the 
mere shadows of their husbands. 
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. Started by Sattiraju Sitaramaiah in April 1902, it had surprisingly such a long run 


that it went on to be published till 1960 (and perhaps beyond) with a break in 
between, registering the longest period of publication among the women's journals. 
Initially it was published from Kanteru; later on the venue of publication shifted 
to Kakinada. Initially it was edited by Sattiraju himself. Since the mid of 1903 
Mosalikanti Ramabayamma and Vempali Shantabayamma became its editors. 
Since March 1913 the journal came under the management of the ‘Sri Vidyarthini 
Samajamu'’, the most famous women’s organisation, at Kakinada. Since then it 
came to be edited by Madabhooshi Choodamma and Kallepalle Venkata 
Ramanamma. Balantrapu Sheshamma became its manager. During the 1940s it 
was edited by the latter; Vemuganti Papayamma became the honourary Secretary. 
It took a progressive stand on several women's issues. The chief contribution of 
the journal was that 1t transformed many a woman in to accomplished writers and 
played a vital role in changing women's consciousness. It best attests the women’s 
movement during the colonial period, particularly before the 1920s. 

It was the second women's journal to be edited by women. Pulugurta Lakshmi 
Narasamamba was its editor. It began to be published since January 1904 from 
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Kakinada, and appears to have continued till 1912. Edited by a conservative 
woman, who took an anti-reform stand, the journal chose to check the tides of 
reform. It represented the deadly dance of conservatism in colonial Andhra. For an 
in-depth study of the journal, see S. Mahaboob Basha, 'Against the Tides of 
Reform: Conservative Women's Journals in Colonial Andhra - the Story of Savitri, 
1904 -1912', Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 68th Session, Delhi, 
2007, Part-1, pp.1001-20. 


. It began to be published since October 1909 by the 'Christian Literature Society’, 


Madras. It had three editors for various periods of time. Information is not available 
about the first editor. Miss. Archibald and Mrs. Mc Cauley were the second and 
third editors respectively. It was managed by a fifteen member committee called 
the "Vivekavati Committee’. As a missionary journal it advocated social reform 
and condemned ‘evil Hindu practices' with vehemence. Preaching Christianity 
and making the natives loyal to the British crown were the other important 
objectives of Vivekavati. In terms of its name it was markedly different from the 
other contemporary women's journals. While the women's journals like the Savitri 
and Anasuya invoked the memory of the Hindu Pativratas, Vivekavati, meaning a 
‘wise woman’, was a secular name. Language employed in it was more simple and 
attractive. The journal represents the paternalistic benevolence of the British 
Government and the Christian Missionaries. Its commitment to reforming the 
natives is laudable. It is very sad that it hardly receives the due attention it deserves 
in a discussion on women’s journals, 

It began to be published from Cocanada (Kakinada) since July 1917, and continued 
probably till the end of 1920, Vinjamuri Venkataratnamma was its editor. It paid 
great attention to the promotion of women's education and bitterly attacked the 
practice of child marriage and dowry. Though it had a very brief career, its impact 
was significant. Its remarkable feature was conducting an examination, the 'Anasuya 
Bahumati Pariksha’, which was held in high esteem. The journal attests the emerging 
progressive ideas and expanding concerns of women. Another significant feature 
was the concern it exhibited towards the difficulties of young wives, and the 
‘violence’ inflicted on them at the in-laws’ home. Though its name, Anasuya, invokes 
the memory of the ancient Pativrata, Sati Anasuya, it was fairly progressive. 
Edited by Kallepalle Venkata Ramanamma, it was published from Barampuram 
(Berhampore) since December 1921, and continued probably till the end of 1924. 
In terms of its name it was different from the other women's journals: while a few 
journals like Savitri and Anasuya invoked the memory of the Hindu Pativratas, 
and others like the Hindu Sundary and Hindu Yuvati stressed religious identity, 
Andhra Lakshmi emphasised regional identity. It is remarkable for the famous 
Sharada Lekhalu [Letters of Sharada] of Kanuparti Varalakshmamma began to be 
published in it first. Several issues related to women were discussed in them. 


. The Hindu Yuvati, the first women's fortnightly, was started by Yamini 


Poornatilakamma tn 1923: tt was published from Madras. The chief objective of 
the journal was reforming the Kalavantulu (prostitutes/ sex workers). It is very 
unfortunate that copies of such an important journal are not available today. 
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16. It began to be published since 1 March 1928, and continued beyond 1960 with a 


L7. 


18. 


break during 1942-1947. Dr, K.N.Kesari, a man, edited it until his death in 1953; 
it was published from Madras. It had the second longest period of publication, a 
period of about 30 years. [t undertook a rigorous campaign for the civil and 
political rights of women. It attests the expanding concerns and radical 
consciousness of women. It instituted an award, the Grihalakshmi Swarnakankanam, 
to honour the accomplished women writers. The award was held in high esteem. 
An examination of women's writings in the journal establishes that they attempted 
at erasing the patriarchal Lakshmana Rekhas. For an in-depth study of the journal, 
see S. Mahaboob Basha, ‘Perspectives on Women's Liberation in Colonial Andhra: 
A Study of the Women's Journal Gruhalakshmi (1928-1942)', M.Phil Dissertation 
submitted to the Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi, 2002. 

It began to be published since 15 May 1944 and continued for more than twenty 
years. Initially it was published in the form of a fortnightly and later on assumed 
the shape of a monthly. Initially edited by Gummadidala Durgabayamma, later 
famous as Durgabai Deshmukh, it was published from Madras. Being a staunch 
advocate of women's rights, Andhra Mahila published a large number of articles 
on women's civil and political rights and undertook a rigorous campaign for 
women's right to inheritance, divorce etc., and advocated more political 
representation for women. Articles and stories were published on issues such as 
women's education, child marriages and dowry also. As an eloquent advocate of 
the various rights of women, it represents and attests the radical changes that 
occurred in the consciousness of women during the 1940s and 50s. With its 
unwavering commitment to the cause of women, it created radical consciousness 
among women, moulded public opinion in favour of women's civil and political 
rights and mobilised women towards struggling to improve their lot. By launching 
a movement of letters it courageously questioned and criticised the patriarchal 
outlook not only in society but also in the government policy, and thus, tried to 
sensitise the same. Given the wide range of issues it took up with great vigor and 
enthusiasm, it must be credited as the most radical adyocate of women's issues. 
The indomitable personality of Durgabai Deshmukh, the founder, is clearly 
reflected in the contents and tone of Andhra Mahila. The yeowoman service Andhra 
Mahila rendered to the cause of women is laudable. 

Chronologically though it was second, it was the first to explicitly state on its 
front cover (sub-tithe) that it was 'a monthly published for women and girls’. 
However, in the early issues, i.e. before 1900, the subtitle appeared as ‘A monthly 
journal for Zenana Reading’. See Telugu Zenana, front cover, February, 1899, 


. Rayasam Venkata Shivudu was born on 23.7.1870 at a place called Velivennu in 


an Aarvela Niyogi Brahmin family. Subbarayadu and Sitamma were his parents. 
Educated at Rajahmundry, he served as a teacher in several places like Guntur and 
Parlakimidi. After obtaining an M.A. degree he became the principal of the 
Maharaja's college at Nellore. A close follower and associate of Vireshalingam, he 
helped the latter in his reform and literary activities. As a staunch advocate of 
women's education, he published several works for them. Apart from editing the 
present journal, he has the credit of running another journal - the Satya Samvardhani 
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22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 


- during 1891-1899. He published a large number of books. Prominent among 
them are his autobiography (Atma Charitramu), Vireshalinga Samsruti (1927), 
Englishuvari Samsara Paddhatulu, Chitrakatha Manjari (3 volumes), Hindu 
Sundarimanula Charitra (3 volumes), Vyasavali ( 2 volumes), Lalita Kathavali 
(1936), Socratisu Charitra (1948). Also he authored two novelettes- Kamalakshi 
and Rajeshwari. Among these, his autobiography merits special mention. It is a 
mine of information on Andhra society during the last two decades of the nineteenth 
and first three decades of the twentieth century. The unique feature of the Atma 
Charitramu is that it provides details date and year wise. His wife Rayasam 
Ratnamma was very active in the contemporary women's movement. The couple 
was issueless. Venkata Sivudu passed away in 1954. For more details, see Tekumalla 
Kameshwara Rao, Naa Vaamgmaya Mitrulu (My Literary Friends) (Telugu), 
Vishalandhra Publishing House, Hyderabad, 1996, pp.88 - 90. 

Not much is known about the founder of the journal. All that we know is that he 
was an ‘old teacher and friend’ of Venkata Sivudu, and was a lecturer in the Teachers’ 
[Training] College at Saidapet in 1904. See ‘Ourselves’, Telugu Zenana, August 

1904, back page. After conducting the journal for a year, the founder thought of 
discontinuing it. He wrote to Venkata Sivudu (on 28 May 1894) whether the later 
could take up the responsibility of running it. Venkata Sivudu ‘thought that the 
journal would be useful for Telugu Ladies’ and took over the reigns of the journal 
and acted as its editor. Rayasam Venkata Sivudu, Atma Charitramu 
(Autobiography), Andhra Patrika Press, Madras, 1933, p. 228. 

Rayasam Venkata Sivudu, Atma Charitramu (Autobiography), op.cit., pp.228- 
229: ‘Ourselves’, Telugu Zenana, August, 1904, back page. Until Venkata Sivudu's 
name became familiar to the subscribers and readers of the journal (i.e. for one 
year), the founder's name also appeared in it. Atma Charitramu, op. cit., p.235. 
Ibid ., p.412. 

Ibid., p.323. 

Ibid., p.395. 

Ibid., p.323. Venkata Sivudu profusely thanked the British Government for the 
same, For example, in the issue of August 1904, he wrote: '..thanks to the help 
rendered by the Government and the public, the journal has been regularly 
conducted for the last 10 years’. See 'Ourselves', Telugu Zenana, August, 1904, 
back cover. 

It appears that it was considerably popular even in the Telugu speaking districts of 
the Nizam's State. This may be established by a letter written to the editor by a 
farmer by name Kunta Bala Raju, who wrote from Sirishala (now called Sirisilla) in 
Karimnagar District. In his letter (dt.30.3.1907), he wrote that he had decided to 
donate the Zenana to Venkata Rama Rao School, in the memory of his son, Krishna 
Reddy, who was a student there. He stated that one year subscription rate was sent 
through the Head Master. Request was made to send the Journal to the school in 
the name of S.S. Reddy and friends. See 'Oka Jaabu' (‘A Letter’), Telugu Zenana, 
February 1907, pp.122-123. Venkata Sivudu indeed worked hard to enumerate 
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many more subscribers. In this connection, he visited places like Guntur and 
could mobilise a few towards subscribing to the journal. Atma Charitramu, op. cit., 
p. 266. 

[bid., p. 438. 

See ‘Ourselves’, Telugu Zenana, August 1904, back cover. 

We shall discuss the controversy in brief in the foregoing pages. 

Atma Charitramu, op. cit., p. 456. His apprehensions proved to be true; and though 
it was not the sole factor, coupled with a few others like Vireshalingam’s failing / 
indifferent health and his other avocations brought in another major hindrance in 
the way of Telugu Zenana. Consequently it could not be published in the 
Chintamani Press for 6 months since July 1905. It was revived only in 1906 when 
the January - February issue was published in the Albaneum Press in Madras. With 
this Vireshalingam's association with the journal came to an end, and from then on, 
it was solely edited by Venkata Sivudu. Ibid., p.456. 

He was obviously referring to the Hindu Sundary and the Savitri. 

See ‘Ourselves’, Telugu Zenana, August 1904, back cover. 

Though it was true to a certain extent, there was another important aspect that 
needs to be mentioned. The male social reformers, particularly Vireshalingam, felt 
that men's intervention was a must in the project of women's emancipation. At one 
place he wrote that women had not developed the capacity to run a journal 
independently, and that their knowledge required for running a magazine was 
limited and insufficient. Hence, he suggested women to take the help of ‘highly 
educated men' [like him]. This idea of intellectual male benevolence was widely 
prevalent among the male social reformers and intellectuals. See Kandukuri 
Vireshalingam, "Zenana Patrika - Savithri', Telugu Zenana, April & May 1905, p. 
a2: | 

Telugu Zenana, July 1903. Quoted in Potturi Venkateswara Rao, Andhra Jaati 
Akshara Sampada: Telugu Patrikalu (Telugu) (Wealth of Letters of the Andhras: 
Telugu Journals), Andhra Pradesh Press Academy, Hyderabad, 2004, p. 157. 


Atma Charitramu, op. cit., p. 254. 
His story, 'Janakamma’, was published in the May 1902 issue. Ibid., p. 438. 


-A few burlesques were published in the July 1898 issue, Ibid, p. 327. His detailed 


article on Bhandaru Achchamamba was published in February 1905 issue. See 
'‘Srimati Bhandaru Achchamambagaru' (The Late Mrs. Atchamamba’), Telugu 
Zenana, February 1905, pp. 225-229; His most controversial piece ‘Savitri Satyavati 
Sambhashanamu - Stree Vidya' (‘Female Education - A Dialogue’; translation as in 
original) was published in the October 1904 issue, pp. 121-126. Enraged by the 
allegations’ that he made in this piece, Manyam Subbamma published a rejoinder 
in the November -December 1904 issue of Saavitri. Vireshalingam replied to it in 
the April & May 1905 issue of Telugu Zenana. See 'Zenana Patrika - Saavtri’, pp. 
322-329. 
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38. 


39. 


4\. 


42. 
43, 
. R. Krishnamurthi, ‘Stree Vidya Yokka Prasthuta Sthiti ("The Present State of Female 
AS. 


46. 


Venkata Sivudu had started writing a book titled Griha Nirvahakatvamu in August 
1895. He first serialised it in the Telugu Zenana. See Atma Charitramu, op. cit., pp. 
263-264, It was eventually published in the form of a book. The theme - 'Griha 
Niravahakatvamu'- was so popular that 300 copies of his book were sold soon after 
it was published, and he became ready to publish a revised edition. Ibid., p. 335. 
Even the second edition of the book sold well making Venkata Sivudu ‘extremely 
happy’ about that. Ibid., p. 362. 

It further said that if men took to this job, homes became so ‘disgusting like the 
poultry farm’. Hence, it exhorted women to learn the intricacies of household 
management since childhood so as to make their future life of wifehood as ‘a 
heaven on the earth’. In the end, it presented an interesting story, in which, a man 
started looking after the family but failed miserably. The clear suggestion was that 
men could not perform well in the household management as women did. See V. 
Narayana Murthi, 'Griha Nirvahakatvamu' (‘Management of the House’: translation 
as in original), Telugu Zenana, December 1902, pp. 161-164. Stree Hitabhilashi 
(pseudonym), 'Ramudu-Sita: Griha Nirvahakamunu bodhinchunoka katha' (‘Rama 
and Sita: A Story on the Management of the House’: translation as in original), 
Telugu Zenana, January 1903, pp. 217-223. In ashort story, comparison was made 
between the family lives of two women - one who mastered the skills of household 
management, and the other who was ignorant of it. The first one's life was shown 
in a bright light: with all care and warmth for children, always cheerful, the entire 
family was healthy, children were disciplined and the family was lively like a 
‘perennial river’. But the latter's family life was highly disordered: irritation, beating 
of children, they always crying and wallowing; children saw a ‘living demon’ 
(‘Pratyaksha Rakshasi’) in their mother. All in all it reminded the saying 'samsara 
sagaram dukhkham'. See ‘Sita - Savithri': Griha Nirvahakatvamunu gurinchina 
yoka Paathamu’ (‘Sita and Savitri: A lesson on house-hold Management’: translation 
as in original), Telugu Zenana, April & May 1905, pp. 318-322. 


. R. Venkayya, ‘Griha Nirvahakatvamu (‘Hints on Domestic Economy’: translation 


as in original), Telugu Zenana, March 1903, pp. 273-277. 

Y. Ganganna, who was a teacher in Kakinada, authored it. See ‘Iddaru Balikala 
Sambhashana’' (‘A Dialogue between two Girls’: translation as in original), Telugu 
Zenana, February 1899, pp. 250-252. 

See 'Some Figures from the Recent Census Report - Female Education in the 
Madras Presidency’, Telugu Zenana , May 1904, pp. 339-340. 

‘Some Defects in Indian Girls' Schools’, Telugu Zenana, April 1903, pp. 314-316. 


Education’: translation as in original), Telugu Zenana, January 1901, pp. 214- 
216. 
‘Hindu Deshamloni Yati Balya Vivahamulu' (‘Infant Marriages in India’), Telugu 
Zenana, May 1903, pp. 347-348. 
See ‘The Baroda Child-Marriage Prevention Bill’, Telugu Zenana, June 1903, 
pp.365-368. 
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This was written by Lingam Sundaramma, who was a student of sixth standard at 
the Government Girls' School in Srikakulam. However, she did not specify the 
right marriageable age. See 'Balya Vivaha Sambhashana' (‘A Dialogue on Early 
Marriages’), Telugu Zenana, April & May 1905, pp. 348-349. 

The May 1903 issue published the details of widows in Bengal Presidency: this 
information was collected from an unmentioned journal based in Calcutta. The 
comments made in this regard were very passive. Holding child marriages to be 
responsible for this, in the end, it lamented as to when Indians would realise the 
damage caused by child marriages. While it lamented at the high incidence of 


' child Marriages, quite surprisingly, 1t did not explicitly state that widows be 


AQ, 


Ds 
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53. 


remarried as one would naturally expect from a reform journal! See ‘Hindu 
Desamuloni Yatibalya Vivahamulu' (‘Infant Marriages in India’), Telugu Zenana, 
May 1903, pp. 347-348. 

The January 1903 issue published a news item on a widow remarriage performed 
in Guntur. See 'Vrittantamulu’, p. 223. News of another widow remarriage, which 
was performed in Guntur in September 1903, was also published. See Telugu 
Zenana, December 1903, back page. 


. An announcement was made in the December 1904 issue informing the widows 


about the proposed establishment of a widows' home at Rajahmundry. See 
‘Prakatana: Vitantu Sharanalayamu' (‘An Announcement regarding Widows' Home’), 
Telugu Zenana Patrika& Satihitabodhini, December1904, back cover. After the 
widows’ home was established, a news item in this regard was published in the 
January 1905 issue. See 'Vrittantamulu’, p.221.This news item overtly appealed to 
the public to send widows there and thus encourage it. 

‘Hindu Vitantuvulanugoorchi Beasant Dorasanigari Yabhiprayamu' ('Mrs.Beasant 
on the Hindu Widow’), Telugu Zenana, February 1904, pp.230-233. 

Annie Besant eulogised the pativratya dharma of Indian women. She held an 
extremely conservative attitude towards widow remarriages. Rather than 
advocating the cause of widow remarriages she discouraged them. She suggested 
widows to practice celibacy and serve others. One rejoinder from Bombay criticised 
and ridiculed her views. While agreeing with her argument that the discouragement 
of child marriages would gradually bring down the number of widows, it asked 
“what about the fate of present widows?" The other rejoinder too expressed similar 
views. But what is more important for us is that the Telugu Zenana abstained from 
commenting any thing on this. It just left the matter to the readers! 

Venkata Sivudu rendered all possible help to the widow remarriage movement. By 
delivering lectures advocating widow remarriages, he created favourable public 
opinion in this regard. He said in his autobiography that ‘widow remarriage had 
been his pet subject since beginning’. Atma Charitramu, op. cit., p. 621. He, along 
with his wife, attended several marriages solicited in various places. He mentioned 
one such marriage held in Guntur at the residence of one certain Devaguptapu 
Sheshachalapati Rao in the year 1909, which he attended along with his wife. 
Atma Charitramu, op. cit., p.483. Also he reflected at length on how the 
conservatives reacted against the movement. 
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24. Rayasam Venkata Sivudu, Atma Charitramu, op. cit., pp. 323-324. Such pressure 
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appears to have continued and in September 1901 he had the following to say: 
‘Swamy Rao, the Examination Officer of girls’ schools, said to me on 22 September 
that it was the opinion of Mrs, Carr, the Senior Examination Officer, that religious 
matters were discussed in the Zenana Patrika. What can I do? The officer who 
does not know Telugu (i.e. ignorant of Telugu) developed certain misconceptions 
about the Zenana Patrika. When I personally met and spoke to her at Bezawada at 
a latter time, she came to know the truth and was pleased.’ Ibid., pp. 415-416. 
Smt. Kamalakaramma delivered a speech in English ata meeting on social reform 
in January 1904. Her speech was published in translation in the February 1904 
issue. The speech was on women's education, in which, she suggested certain 
measures to be taken for the improvement of the same. See ‘Mrs. D.W. Kamalakar 
on Female Education’, Telugu Zenana, February 1904, pp. 229-234. The same 
issue published Burra Butchi Bangaramma's speech delivered at the 'Aska Women's 
Association’. See 'Mrs. Bangaramma's Address’, pp. 244-247. The January 1905 
issue published the speech of Kotikalapudi Sitamma delivered on 21 January at 
the women's association in Rajahmundry. See Kotikalapudi Sitamma, ‘Hindu 
Sundarula Vidyabhivruddhi’ (‘Improvement of Education among the Hindu 
Women’), Telugu Zenana, January 1905, pp. 213-220. An abridged speech of a 
child widow by name Rangamma was published in the issue of 1906 (month 
unavailable). Rangamma was from Mysore, who was widowed at ten. She first 
studied at Mysore, and later went to Pune. She addressed the audience of 2000 in 
Tiruchanur! See 'Female Education: A Lecture by a Hindu Widow’, month: N.A., 
1906, pp. 53-59. It is interesting to note that the dawn of the twentieth century 
witnessed the activism of women in colonial Andhra. Women started their own 
orgnisations right from the beginning of the twentieth century, and took up the 
issue of reform in to their own hands. Geographically these orgnisations were 
spread from Aska in Ganjam, the northern-most coastal district (now in Orissa), to 
Bellary, Anantapur and Kurnool in Rayalaseema, The first most important women's 
association - the ‘Brindavanapura Stree Samajamu' - was started in November 
1902. From 1910 onward state level women's conferences began to be organised. 
These organisations, which played a commendable role in creating and furthering 
the women's movement, were a living testimony to women's activism. By 
undertaking reportage of such orgnisations, the Telugu Zenana encouraged 
women's movement. For a detailed discussion on the women's orgnisations see S. 
Mahaboob Basha, ‘Spreading the Fragrance of Sisterhood: Women's Organisations 
and Consciousness in Colonial Andhra’, Proceedings of the Andhra Pradesh History 
Congress, 32nd Session, Warangal, 2008, pp.143-156. 

This letter was significant because it was perhaps the first to shed light on violence, 
particularly domestic violence, perpetrated on women. Also it was remarkable for 
it used the word ‘Himsa’ (‘Violence’). The writer used pseudonym - 'Mithyapura 
Nivasi' (‘Dweller of an Illusory World") - perhaps because of social fear. Many other 
aspects of domestic violence, particularly wife beating, were brought to light. S/ 
he mentioned several incidents of wife beating that s/he had witnessed. It was 
written that ‘ina few families women were treated worse than animals’, and domestic 
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violence led a few 'to commit suicide’. The letter further remarked that ‘a few of the 
sudden deaths were ‘suicides’ of women, who could not bear the torture [of domestic 
violence]'. The writer wished that it would be good if the British Government took 
certain measures to relieve women from such torture. Also s/he urged the editor of 
Telugu Zenana to publish on this aspect occasionally to bring about a change of 
heart in cruel men and give confidence to the victims. See ‘Mithyapura Nivasi’, 
‘Streelanu Himsinchuta: Oka Jaabu' (‘Maltreatment of women: A letter’: translation 
as in Original), Telugu Zenana, June 1903, pp.353-357. 

In writing this letter, she was inspired by the letter mentioned above. ‘Sushila’ was 
her childhood friend and both of them were married in the same year [to different 
men]. Sushila's husband was in the service of the British Government. He 
maintained extra-marital affair and had driven his wife out of home though she 
was ‘extremely beautiful’. Sitamma lamented that ‘Sushila's virtues and beauty 
became like the 'moonlight showered on forest’ (‘adavigachina vennela’), and that 
she was forced into ‘sadhava vaidhavyamu' (experiencing the condition of 
widowhood even while the husband was alive). She bemoaned that she could not 
understand how the British Government continued such a characterless vile person 
in office, and how the neighbouring elderly approved of this. Lamenting whether 
it was not possible for the wise to eradicate the grief of 'sadhava vaidhavyamu', she 
urged the editor to publish the remedies suggested in this regard by the ‘wise’ for 
the sake of women. 'Sitamma' (probably pseudonym), 'Sadhava Vydhavyam' (‘An 
Unhappy Marriage: A letter’; translation as in original), Telugu Zenana, July 1903, 
pp. 35-37. The letter is significant because it represented one of the earliest 
campaigns in support of the abandoned women, and against the licentious 
behaviour of men. 

A bereaved Ammiraju (from Rajamahendravaram i.e. Rajahmundry) wrote that her 
sister Vemuluri Bhramaramba (20 years old) had passed away on 27 March (1903) 
after she delivered a baby on 14 March. She held child marriages to be responsible 
for her death. Hence, she appealed to the 'elderly' to take measures to ‘eradicate the 
evil practice’ . However, she did not mention as to what happened to the infant. As 
she did not mention, we may assume that it survived. Her letter represents women's 
earliest campaign against child marriages. See ‘Oka Uttaramu' (‘A Letter’), Telugu 
Zenana, May 1903, p.348. 

They were generally about the establishment of girls' schools, meetings of women, 
prize distributions to girls, and widow remarriages etc. For example, the January 
1903 issue published the news of widow remarriages performed (in December 
1902) in Guntur and Rajahmundry: Vireshalingam and his wife Rajyalakshmamma 
performed them. Also the news item commented that 'such marriage had never 
been performed in Guntur’. See 'Vrittantamulu' (‘News and Notes'), Telugu Zenana, 
January 1903, p. 223. Another issue published the news of a widow remarriage 
performed on 30 September 1903 in the house of a pleader by name V. 
Lakshminarayana in Guntur. It informed that the bride groom, P. Krishnamurti (23 
year old), a Niyogi Brahmin, was a teacher at Barampuram (Berhampur). The 
bride- Venkubayamma-, who belonged to the Madhva sect, was 17 years old. See 
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Telugu Zenana, December 1903, back page. The January 1905 issue published 
the news of the establishment of the 'Sri Victoria Widows' Home’ founded by 
Vireshalingam (on 16 January 1905). It informed that two widows had already 
been taking shelter in it, and appealed to the public to send widows there and thus 
encourage it. See Telugu Zenana, January 1905, p. 221. 

The book - Upanyasa Manjari (Collection of Essays ) - was acollection of 21 
essays dealing with several issues such as women's education, truth, devotion to 
God, Love, Unity [among women], morality and perseverance. The review compared 
it with Vireshalingam's writings and opined that there were similarities not only in 
the style of writing but also in ideas. Commenting on its style, the review said that 
it was 'simple', and hence, the contents could be 'easily understood’. At the end, it 
hoped that the work would help women gain ‘noble ideas' leading to the ‘betterment 
of the country’. See 'Grandha Vimarsanamu' (‘Notice of Books’), Telugu Zenana, 
October 1903, pp. 122-123. Another book- ‘Sasirekha Natakamu'- by Raja 
Mantripragada Bhujanga Rao, the editor of Manjuvani, a monthly, was also 
reviewed. See ‘'Grandha Vimarsanamu’, April 1903, p. 317, 

Bhandaru Atchamamba (1874-1905), a scholar-activist, significantly contributed 
tothe women's movement in Colonial Andhra. She was the first Andhra woman. who 
authored a book on the history of women at the very beginning of the last century. 
The book - Abala Sachcharitra Ratnamala (Lives of Noble Women) - was written ‘to 
prove the self-worth of women by dispelling the various deep-rooted prejudices 
against them’. Asan ardent advocate of the women's cause, she traveled extensively 
in the whole of India, and encouraged several women to start women's organisations. 
The ‘Shri Vidyarthini Samajamu', an important organisation founded at Kakinada, 
which published the women's monthly, Hindu Sundary, owes its origin to the 
inspiration provided by her, For details see §. Mahaboob Basha, 'Ayyavarlanu 
Jeyaboyina Kotiyayyenannattu": Controversy over a Women's Organisation in 
Colonial Andhra- The Story of the Shri Vidyarthini Samajamu, Kakinada’, Proceedings 
of the Thirty First Session of the Andhra Pradesh History Congress, Kadapa, 2007, 
pp. 193-207. She is also credited with being the ‘first short story writer’ in Telugu. 
She widely published in the contemporary women's journals such as the Hindu 
Sundary, and emphasised women’s education. For example, see her piece, "Bharya 
Bhartala Samvadamu - Stree Vidya’ (‘Dialogue between Husband and Wife on 
Women's Education’), Hindu Sundary, December 1902, pp.1-10, written in the form 
of a dialogue between a husband and wife, emphasising women's education. 
Contemporary women paid glowing tributes tothe services she rendered to women's 
movement. For example, when she passed away, the December 1904-January 1905 
issue of the Hindu Sundary published an article appreciating her efforts. 
Atchamamba's photograph decorated the cover page of the June 1914 issue of the 
Hindu Sundary. She served as a role model to contemporary women in Andhra. 
see ‘Srimati Bandaru Atchamambagaru' ("The Late Mrs. B. Atchamamba’), Telugu 
fenana Patrika & Sati Hita Bodhini, February 1905, pp. 225-229. However, 
Vireshalingam’s name did not appear in the journal as its author. Venkata Sivudu 
mentioned Vireshalingam as its author in his autobiography. See Atma Charitramu, 
op. cit., p. 455, 
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For example, see ‘Pati Bhakti’ (‘Devotion to Husband’), Telugu Zenana, October 
1903, pp. 112-114. This was written in verse form. 


. See ‘Pillala Tallulako Salaha' (‘Advice to Nursing Mothers’), Telugu Zenana, June 


1903, pp. 369-370. 

Manyam Subbamma, ‘Sati Dharma Prakashika' (‘Tluminator of the Sati Dharmas’), 
Savitri, August 1904. 

He called her ‘Manyam Subbamma Shastri’. ‘Shastri’, an honourific, is used only for 
scholastic men: Viresalingam added this suffix to Subbamma's name to ridicule her. 
See Kandukuri Vireshalingam, 'Savitri Satyavati Sambhashanamu - Stree Vidya’, 
Telugu Zenana, October 1904, pp.121-126. 

See Savitri, November 1904, pp 1-8. Narasamamba continued to take on 
Vireshalingam. Addressing women in the December 1904 issue, she alleged that 
the self styled social reformers were impeding women's progress. She appealed to 
them not to get discouraged by such vile criticisms, which were ‘far from truth’. See 
‘Vignapanamu’, Savitri, December 1904, pp. 1-6. 

An infuriated Subbamma said that she considered it to be ‘ignoble to react to such 
vile criticism’ [of Vireshalingam], whose sole aim was 'defaming' her. A few of her 
friends suggested her to ‘ignore’ such a ‘mean criticism as one ignored a monkey, 
which ridiculed others being ignorant of its own beauty, and a dog (‘Grama 
Simhamu'), which simply barked at those who were going on a royal path.’ But a 
few others suggested her 'to do something about it to expose the meanness’ in the 
writer [i.e. Vireshalingam]: hence, she became ready to publish the rejoinder. 
Brushing aside the charges of Vireshalingam as ‘baseless allegations’, she warned 
that such writings ‘humiliated not only her, but also all the educated women, who 
had been writing in the journals’. She stated that believing in such 'self styled 
favourites of women's education/development’ was like 'swimming the Godavari 
(the famous gorgeous river flowing in Andhra Pradesh) by holding the tail of a 
dog’. Finally she appealed to women ‘to treat it as an issue concerning all of them, 
react and reflect upon promptly’. See Manyam Subbamma, 'Oka Prakatanamu - 
Oka Manavi'’, Savitri, December 1904, pp. 1-9. 

He wrote that ‘the rejoinder written in the name of Manyam Subbamma' had ‘no 
substance other than rebukes and allegations’, and was befitting ‘the stories narrated 
by a buffoon in street plays’. He claimed that he knew the person, based in Kakinada, 
who was ‘notorious’ for such things [ writing with women's names], and said that ‘he 
did not want to desecrate his journal [1.e. the Telugu Zenana’, which he was jointly 
editing with Venkata Shivudu at the time] by mentioning that sinner's name’. He 
confidently stated that he came to know about that ‘fellow’ through a few gentlemen 
in Kakinada, to whom Pulugurta Venkataratnam, husband of Narasamamba, 
informed about that. Quoting from Subbamma's 'Oka Prakatanamu - Oka Manavi', 
he tried to prove that she did not author that. His contention was that no self- 
respecting woman could write in such a'nasty way’. Also he claimed that 'he knew 
several men who had been writing with the names of women’. See "Zeena Patrika - 
Savitri’, Telugu Zenana, April and May 1905, pp. 322-329. 


_ Ibid., pp.327-329. 
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72. The contemporary women's journals, particularly either the Savitri or the Telugu 
Zenana, did not mention any such test: had it been conducted, certainly they 
would have published it with prominence. Given the absence of the matter in 
them, it may be safely assumed that such a test had not taken place. What is more 
surprising is that even Vireshalingam did not mention it in his autobiography 
despite the fact that he mentioned even very minor things, particularly the obstacles 
in the way of reform, that he had witnessed. 

73. For a succinct discussion of this aspect, see ‘Introduction’ in Sumit Sarkar and 
Tanika Sarkar eds., Women and Social Reform in Modern India, Vol. 1 (two 
volumes), Permanent Black, Ranikhet, 2007, pp.1-18. 

74. For a discussion on this aspect, see ‘Introduction: Multiple Thresholds’ in Meera 

- Kosambi, Crossing Thresholds: Feminist Essays in Social History, Permanent Black, 
Ranikhet, 2007, pp.3-66. See also ‘Introduction’ in Meera Kosambi, Feminist Vision 
or "Treason Against Men'?: Kashibai Kanitkar and the Engendering of Marathi 
Literature, Permanent Black, Ranikhet, 2008, pp. 2-51; UmaChakravarti, Rewriti ng 
History: The Life and Times of Pandita Ramabai, Kali for Women, New Delhi, 1998. 

75. Venkata Sivudu discussed it at length in his autobiography. The sub-title of the 
chapter- 'Kotta Kodalu - Klishta Paristhitulu' (‘Difficulties Caused by Young Wife’) 
-, which he devoted to narrate the difficulties he had to face because ofhis ‘uneducated’ 
and ‘superstitious’ young wife in the joint family set up, speaks volumes of the 
magnitude of his maladjustment with his wife, and the eventual frustration he had 
to undergo. See Atma Charitramu, op. cit., pp.146-151. Such maladjustment seems 
to have been the case with a large number of reform minded educated men. For 
example, Dr. K. N. Kesar, one of the leading figures in the reform movement after 
the Vireshalingam era ended, who published and also edited the prominent women's 
journal, the Grihalakshmi, mentioned such things in his autobiography. For his 
reflections on his first wife's ‘failure’ in managing the domestic activities skillfully, 
see chapter seven-'Toli Kapurapu Mutchatlu' (’Tidings on Initial Family Life’)- in 
his autobiography, Naa Chinnanati Mutchatlu, Vavilla Press, 1953. 

76. The essay was originally written in English and was published in areform journal 
in December 1889. Later on he reproduced excerpts of the essay in translation in 
his autobiography. See the chapter, 'Satiyuta Sangh Samskari' (‘A Reformer with an 
Uneducated Wife’), in his autobiography- Atma Charitramu, op. cit., pp. 367-369. 

Interestingly, Venkata Sivudu urged the readers to treat the narrative as his own 
experiences. 

77. Providing a rationale for this he said that since ‘women had been deprived of 
education for centuries together’, they suffered backwardness and were not in a 
position to cooperate with men. The bottom line of his argument was that women’s 
cooperation was a must, if men were to succeed in redeeming Indian society from 
problems. 


78. Atma Charitramuy, op. cit.. p. 150. 
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Implementation of Land Survey & Settlement 
System in Telangana 
- A Case Study of Waddepally Village in Erstwhile Warangal Talug 


Thallapally Manohar * 
Narra Ekambaram** 


INTRODUCTION 


Even after the lapse of 61 years of independence, our country's economic 
activity depends on agriculture. Agriculture was the main source of income since 
Mauryas down to Mughals who had formulated their own methods of Survey 
Assessment and tax-collection systems to strengthen their economy. Similarly, the 
British government also, introduced different survey methods, to fill their treasury 
by high incidence of taxation and further impoverished the poor peasantry. In this 
paper an attempt 1s made to study the Land 'Survey' and ‘Settlement’ systems that 
were in vogue in the Warangal Taluq' of the Warangal Suba? in Telangana of the 
erstwhile Hyderabad State and bring out the consequences of them and also the 
lapses. 

During the period of weak successors of the Mughal Empire, Nizam-ul-Mulk 
was appointed as the Subedar of the Deccan.? Along with Subedars of Punjab, 
Avadh, Bengal, Asafjah Nizam-ul-Mulk-I also declared independence himself and 
established the Hyderabad State in 1724*. Despite the change of rulers in Deccan 
(Hyderabad), the Nizam of Hyderabad continued the age old land revenue system 
that had been in practice since the Mughal period. Because of the lapses in the 
system, the flow of revenue into the treasury had thinned. Apart from the above, 
the Treaty of Subsidiary Alliance entered into by Nizam Ali with the British in 
1800, forced the Hyderabad State to be on the verge of bankruptcy. In the light of 
the above conditions, the Nizam borrowed huge amounts from the Palmer & 
Company, the Rohillas and the Arab merchants. Finally, he came to a stage of 
mortgaging the royal] ornaments to raise funds*. During this time, the Nizam 
appointed Salarjung-I as Diwan® in 1853 on the advice of Colonel Low, the British 
Resident of Hyderabad consequent to the death of the Diwan, Siraj-ul-Mulk’. 
After rigorous exercise and efforts of Salarjung-I, certain changes were introduced 
in land revenue system to strengthen the economic condition of the state. The old 
revenue systems viz., Tahud or Sarbasta,* Bilmakta’ and Panmakta'® which were 





* _ Assistant Professor, Dept. of History & Tourism Management, Kakatiya University, Warangal. 
** Research Scholar, Dept. of History & Tourism Management, Kakaliya University, Warangal. 
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in vogue, and benefited neither state nor peasant but only the revenue collectors. 
So this was abolished in 1866"! and he introduced a new tax collection system to 
improve the economy of the State. In this process, the successors of Salarjung 
established a Survey and Settlement Department in1284 Fasli™ (1874-1875 A.D) 
and introduced Ryotwari system introduced by the British in Bombay Province. 
Land survey was taken up in a scientific manner and decisions were taken to 
collect land-tax in accordance with the fertility of the soil and irrigation sources. 
In this process, for the first time in 1284 Fasli (1874-1875 A.D) revenue survey 
was undertaken in the entire district of Aurangabad on an experimental basis". 
Later (in 1287 Fasli-1877-'78 A.D), the operation was extended to Nalgonda, 
Mahaboobnagar, Hyderabad, Karimnagar, Indur (Nizamabad), Medak and Warangal 
districts. For land survey, in the respective districts, Survey and Land Record 
Offices were set up. In 1303 Fasli, Moula Ali Hussain was appointed as the First 
Taluqdar of Mahaboobnagar™. In that year, the survey department was supervised 
by four Superintendents, one each for Hyderabad, Indur, Medak and Warangal, 
besides Assistant Superintendents, Sub-Assistants, 6 Supervisors and 332 Measurers 
and Classers in Telangana region”. 

The villages of a taluq were divided into groups. The economic condition and 
the revenue history of the tract were examined and an aggregate for the area im 
settlement determined. This was distributed over the groups by means of maximum 
rates for the various classes of lands. The average yield of the lands, their proximity 
to the village and markets, means of communications, standards of husbandry, 
prices of grains and expenses of cultivation were the other factors that were taken 
into account for fixing the rates. The assessment for each field was worked out 
after taking into consideration the classified value assigned to it and the sanctioned 
maximum rates", 

The results of the initial settlement of Warangal talugq were announced in A.D. 
1895, Jangaon in A.D.1897, Parkal in A.D.1898, Mahabubabad in 1900 and 
Narasampet (Narsampet) in 1904. The rates for the district ranged from Rs. 2.14 
to 0.86 for dry, Rs. 8.56 to 5.14 for garden and Rs. 15.42 to 8.56 for wet lands. 
The revision settlement of Parkal was done in 1921, Warangal in 1923, Jangaon in 
1927 and Mahbubabad in 1952. It was done only in a portion of Narasampet taluq 
and consequently, enhanced rates are prevalent since 1940 in some parts of the 
talug. Mulug talug was under the process of revision till 1955 and enhanced rates 
were not introduced in the talug. The maximum rates arrived at during the initial 
settlement and the revision settlement in each one of the taluqs. The non-Dawani 
areas consisting of jagirs,'’ Paigahs,'* Samsthanams" and Sarf-e-Khas”” were, 
however, neither surveyed nor settled”! Soon after the merging of the Nizam's 
Dominions with the Indian Union in 1948, the jagirs were abolished in 1949. The 
Board of Revenue, which was intermittently abolished re-established, and 
reconstituted. The Court of Wards which was established in A.D. 1852, merged 
with the Board. By the Hyderabad District Officers (change of Designation and 
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Construction of References) Act of 1950, the First Taluqadars came to be known 
as the District Collectors and the Second Taluqadars as the Deputy or Assistant 
Collectors. Two additional levies were imposed by the Hyderabad Government 
through the Hyderabad Agricultural Income-Tax Act of 1950 and the Hyderabad 
Irrigation (Betterment, Contribution and Inclusion Fees) Act of 1952. The Acts 
were however, repealed in 1957 and 1959 respectively. A special assessment of 
two annas a rupee on the dry and one anna on the wet lands was imposed in 1952 
on the areas where no revision settlement rates had been announced. After the 
formation of Andhra Pradesh, a fresh survey of the Telangana districts was found 
necessary. The Andhra Pradesh Survey and Boundaries Act of 1923 were extended 
to the Telangana region in 1958. Consequently, survey operations were in progress 
in Mahbubabad, Narasampet, Mulug and Warangal talugs.“ A few enactments 
were also passed with a view to augmenting the resources of the State. They are 
the Andhra Pradesh Commercial Crops (Assessment) Act of 1957, the Andhra 
Pradesh Land Revenue (Surcharge) Act of 1957, the Andhra Pradesh Land Revenue 
(Additional Assessment) and Cess Revision Act of 1962 and the Andhra Praedesh. 
Non-Agricultural Lands Assessment Act of 1963. The first two were repeated In 
1962 and the third was set aside by the Supreme Court in 1966. The Non- 
Agricultural Land Assessment Act of 1963 provides for an annual assessment on 
lands used for non-agricultural purposes, the rates of assessment varying with the 
nature of the use to which the lands are put as also the population of the place. The 
Andhra Pradesh Land Revenue (Enhancement) Act of 1967 provides for an 
additional levy at the rate of 30 per cent in the case of wet lands and 75 in the case 
of dry lands in the Telangana region. The assessment on Kharif™ and Rabi” crops 
is collected during the first three weeks of January, on Rabi crop during the first 
three weeks of April and on Rabi* crop from 16th to the 30th of June. The 
collection agency at the village level comprises the Malipatel,” Patwaris”’ and 
village servants called Sethsindhis.” 

After the establishment of Land Survey and Settlement Department in Warangal, 
initially the survey in the district began in 1304 Fasli (1895 A.D). 


No. of Circle Khalsa  Jagir Jagir § Salarjung Bilmakhta Makhta Total 
Ja 






val =—Sti‘(<‘écéizTO 20 4 a. 
Source: Data Register, Prepared by Land Record and Survey & Settlement, 
Warangal Districts. 
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A total of 213 villages in 8 Circles of Warangal Talug-30 villages in 
Hanamkonda Circle, 26 villages in Hasanparthy Circle, 25 villages in Atmakur 
Circle, 30 villages in Sangam Circle, 29 villages in Wardhannapeta Circle, 27 
villages in Inole Circle, 28 villages in Ganapuram Circle and 18 villages in 
Dharmasagar Circle- besides Khalsa” (170 villages), Jagir Govt (20 villages), 4 
Jagir villages of Salarjung, Bilmakhta (9 villages), Makhta (9 villages), J agir Makhta 
(one village) lands were surveyed, assessment was made, ryots were handed over 
pattas on their lands and were informed of the land tax they were to pay. 


A Case Study of Waddepally Village 


In order to investigate into the survey methods of the above 8 Circles of 
Warangal Taluq Waddepally™ village is taken into consideration to examine the 
implementation of Land Survey & Settlement System. 


The initial survey in this village was undertaken in the year 1304 Fasli (AD 
1895)", based on which, the land in the village was surveyed, and revenue records 
were prepared identifying the original cultivators (Nijasagudarlu) of these farmlands 
and the taxes that have to be paid. Almost 28 years after this initial survey and 
after the enactment of the Land Revenue Act of Hyderabad State in the year 1317 
Fasli (AD 1907), a revision survey was undertaken in the year 1332 Fasli (AD 
1923).% Such Revision Surveys are undertaken almost 15 to 30 years since the 
initial survey, when the time-period set for the survey expires or when there is a 
change of more than 25% in the survey numbers of the village. Although, these 
Revision Surveys involve no changes in the survey measurements, all changes, 
identified as sub-divisions or parts (Hissas), will be made within the respective 
survey numbers. Besides, the revision survey involves inspection of the stones 
demarcating the land as shown in the layout (Naksha) and laying them if any of 
the stones is missing, physical verification of each and every survey number (Mokha) 
for the potekarab* details, comparison and subsequent entry of the details of newly 
irrigated lands into the records, inspection of the water sources available for every 
survey number and entry of existing sources based on which th4e Paniclass or the 
details of these sources and the newly dug up wells are registered in the revision 
book. Further, the revision survey involves measuring newly laid roads, railway 
lines, bifurcating these lands from the respective survey numbers, sub-division of 
irrigated lands forming part of government lands, rectification of errors identified 
in the earlier survey without any appeal, physically identifying the natural details 
like Guttas (Small hills), Batas (paths), plants and trees, Kuntas (Small Pond) and 
their verification within the Naksha (Land details Map), and preparation of separate 
Tippan* Book for the new survey numbers. 


The government had commissioned a fresh survey of the village in 1955, 32 
years after the Revision Survey of 1923. The village Patwari was to prepare a 
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Wasoolbaqui*® Register, which records the accounts of all the individuals in an 
alphabetical order showing the account number, account holder's name, survey 
number and its extent, taxes and the details of the land based on the earlier records. 
But, during 1954-55, a Khasra Pahani* was prepared as per the government order 
based on the Record of Right of the year 1358 Fasli (AD 1948),’ This Khasra 
Pahani recorded the rightful owners identified during the period from the Revision 
Survey of 1923 to 1955, their ownership of various Hissas* identified as parts A, 
B, C.,.within the same survey number? When the survey work was started, the 
village Patwari had recorded the names of the rightful owners as the account 
holders in the Wasoolbaqui register and sent the same to the Survey department. 
As a consequence, all the rightful owners identified based on the Record of Right 
of 1358 Fasli, have lost their lands. This is a blunder. A re-survey is undertaken 
when there is a change in the extent of land in 25% of the survey numbers and new 
numbers are allotted. But it was not done so. The names of the owners recorded in 
the Setwar® after the Revision Survey of 1923 have to be recorded again showing 
new survey number, extent of land, tax payable by them. After the completion of 
Survey Classification, Aakaar and Jamabandi*’ works, the Wasoolbaqui register 
should be updated showing the present and the earlier survey numbers, extent of 
land, taxes payable, type of land and such other details. After these details are 
certified by the Survey Officer, a copy of the register should be preserved with the 
Land Records Office, while another copy is to be sent to the concerned Revenue 
Office. Once the survey is completed, a Setwar register showing the record of 
rights should be prepared and published in the Village Sunwai, (announcement) 
which have to be distributed to the owners under acknowledgement and finally be 
preserved in the Land Records Office. Then the Village Patwari has to prepare 
Chowfasla® which lists out the landlord-wise taxes recoverable as per the 
Wasoolbaqui register and should start collection after the Sunwai. But, in this 
village, although the Wasoolbaqui register was prepared immediately after the 
Survey undertaken in 1955, the register of rights - Setwar was prepared only in 
1973 and was implemented from 13th April 1975. Consequently the Chowfasla 
was not prepared. Moreover, instead of distributing the Sunwai journals to the 
farmers or the owners recorded in the Setwar, the village landlord and the Patwari 
have either retained them with themselves, or distributed only to those who are 
favourable to them, but fabricated the records showing that all the journals have 
been distributed and sent the same to the Land Records Office. It is mandatory that 
the Wasoolbaqui register be prepared within a year of commencement of the survey 
and even the Setwar should be prepared within the same year. But the survey, 
commenced in 1955 was not completed even in 1975. During these 20 years, there 
occurred many changes in the survey numbers as also the ownership of land. This 
survey, therefore, can be considered as a total failure. 
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The Wasoolbaqui and Setwar registers were published in 1975 and commenced 
recording the new survey numbers in the village Pahanis from 1975-76. As a 
consequence, many of the residents were left in confusion while correlating the 
old and new survey numbers and also the extent of land as per these survey numbers. 
Similarly, the Pahanis prepared during the period 1955-75 recorded the names of 
the then cultivators (Vastavasagudarlu) identified in the Khasra Pahani journal of 
1954-55. But, after the fabricated Setwar register was sent to the Land Records 
Office, based on this register,“* the Pahanis were recorded with the names of only 
a few owners. This resulted in land disputes. The records showed different names 
of the cultivator, tax payer and land owner for the same piece of land. This led to 
disputes over ownership of the land. The Patwari collected taxes from the cultivators 
(Vastavasagudarlu), raised receipts and remitted in the name of the (Pattadarlu) 
title holders, deceiving the original cultivators (Nijasagudarlu), Moreover, during 
the re-survey process, the sub-divisions have to be allocated special survey numbers 
and records should be created as per the rights. Instead, they have allocated new 
survey numbers to the title holders recorded since 1923 and washed their hands. 
Thus, this survey can be stated as an absolute failure, resulting in many land 
disputes leading to the court cases. Till date many of these cases are pending in the 
Warangal district court. 


The present study reveals the following reasons for the failure of Land Survey 
and Settlement in this village. In the Wasoolbaqui register prepared by the Patwari 
and the Survey department, there is no correlation between the old and new survey 
numbers and also the extent of land therein. The Wasoolbaqui register should have 
been prepared showing the adjustment of land between the survey numbers. Besides, 
the allocation of new survey numbers to each of the old survey numbers should be 
shown. But, during the re-survey conducted in 1955 there were errors galore, 
which were rectified after bringing them to the notice of the government by the 
land owners. There were eight such cases registered in this village as given hereunder. 


I. The account number 3 of Wasoolbaqui is in the name of American Baptist 
with the new survey number of 881.An area of 0.29 guntas of village site was 
transferred to this account.* 


2. The account number 17 of Wasoolbaqui is in the name of Muhammed 
Kamarunnissa Begum W/o Alamshah Khan. An area of | acre 07 guntas and 2 
acres 02 guntas forming part of Shikhamtalab* was transferred to the new 
survey numbers 475/2 and 475/3 respectively, belonging to the account holder: 
besides, land to the extent of 0.16 guntas of new survey number 477/2 belonging 
to Dannaru Komraiah, S/o. Latchaiah was also transferred to this account. 
Moreover, the extent of land under the new survey number 472 was altered 
from 6 acres 26 guntas to 5 acres 19 guntas and that under the new survey 
number 473 was altered from 12 acres 14 guntas to 12 acres 36 guntas.” 
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3. An area of land 0.21 guntas of survey number 477/3 belonging to account 
number 17 was removed and registered under account number 91.7 


4. The land of 17 acres 37 guntas under survey number 517/1 belonging to 
Account number 46 of Mididoddi Chandraiah, S/o Rajamallu, was registered 
as having 10 acres 14 guntas and two other survey numbers 517/2 and 757/2 
were allotted with the areas of 7 acres and 26 guntas and 0.29 guntas 
respectively.* 


5. Land belonging to Erra Jagan Mohan Rao S/o Venkateswar Rao, account 
number 48, was wrongly allotted a new survey number 227/2 with an area of 
1 acre and 10 guntas.* 


6. The new survey number 757 with an acreage of 2 acres 7 guntas belonging to 
account number 54, in the name of Immadi Durgaiah S/o Veeraiah, was wrongly 
altered as survey number 757/1 with an area of | acre 18 guntas.™ 


7. The new survey number 218 with an acreage of | acre 35 guntas belonging to 
account number 93, in the name of Pogula Moses s/o Abraham, was wrongly 
altered as survey number 223/3 with an area of | acre.! 


8. A part of Abadi land with acreage of 10 acres 21 guntas was converted into 
survey number 885 in the name of Pingali Venkata Gopal Ratna Reddy S/o 
Raghava Reddy, bearing account number 135 in the Wasoolbaqui register. 
Similarly, land under survey number 554 of area 5 acres 33 guntas belonging 
to Bodasu Venkataiah S/o Venkata Rajaiah, bearing account number 133, a 
relative of the village Patwari, was altered as survey number 554/1] with an 
acreage of 5 acres 28 guntas.** Further, many of the numbers belonging to 
Pingali Venkatram Reddy S/o Ramachandra Reddy (account number 134), the 
village landlord, were altered.’ These two alterations were made even without 
any appeals, while many such un-appealed alterations are pending, 


Many land disputes arose as a consequence of the failure of Land Survey and 
Settlement in the erstwhile Warangal talug. The following is the analysis of these 
disputes in Waddepally village. The first-ever survey of land in this village was 
undertaken in the year 1304 Fasli (1895) and a revision survey was conducted in 
1332 Fasli (1923). The Land Revenue Act of Hyderabad State was implemented 
in 1317 Fasli (1907), in order to streamline the revenue income. This Act, inter 
alia, deals with revenue system in the Diwani or Khalsa area, Land Survey Settlement 
System and ownership rights on land, details of cultivators and leaseholders, duties 
and responsibilities of the revenue officials, procedures for rectification of errors 
committed while surveying. In order to protect the rights of the cultivators, the 
Record of Rights in Land Act of 1346 Fasli (1936) was enacted in Hyderabad 
State, which turned out to be a damp squib. Later on in 1353 Fasli the Landlord- 
Shikmi Act came into force, which was also not beneficial. 
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After the merging of Hyderabad State with the Union of India in 1948, the 
newly formed Government of Hyderabad enacted the Hyderabad Record of Rights 
Act in 1358 Fasli (1948) in an attempt to dilute the Telangana Armed Struggle, 
which was centred around the land disputes. To identify the rights of the eligible 
cultivators as per the act, the revenue department released two notices i.e., No. 54 
of 07th October 1953 and No. 55 of 24th October, 1953 and the same was later 
notified vide Gazette Notifications* dated 15th October, 1953 and 15th September, 
1955. According to the notifications, the names of all those who have benefited 
from the Hyderabad Leaseholders' Act 1950 have to be recorded in the Khasra 
Pahanis prepared in all the villages across the State of Hyderabad. As per the 
above notifications and the act of 1358 Fasli, whenever there is a change in 
ownership, the village Patwari has to make entries in the Mutation Register. Instead, 
the Patwaris and officials have said that they have given cognizance to the ownership 
rights simply on the basis of "Moouh Zabaan Ki Baat.*’ The act of 1358 Fasli 
mandates that when the owners nominate the name of an individual, the ownership 
change in the title deed has to be done only after a notice is pasted in the village 
centre. In this village, no such procedures were followed leading to many errors. 


When the survey was commenced in the village the Patwari had prepared the 
Wasoolbaqui Register based on the Khasra Pahani of 1955 which was sent to the 
Survey Settlement department. As stated earlier, the Setwar Register was prepared 
almost 20 years after the completion of the survey; a Sunwai was made on 03rd 
April 1975 and implemented in 1975-76. But, the details sent to the Survey 
Settlement department were of the owners (Pattadars) recorded by the Patwari in 
the Khasra Pahani. Further, the Patwari sent the details of only the Pattadars instead 
of those of the leaseholders recognised by the Leaseholders'’ Act of 1950, the then 
cultivators (Vastavasagudarlu) or original landowners’ details and the details of the 
purchasers. Based on the Pattadar details sent by the Patwari the old and new 
survey numbers, extent of land, taxes payable, Paarakam and such other details 
were entered in the Setwar Register in 1973. Based on the Khasra Pahani of 1954- 
55, the same Pahani was prepared from 1955-56 to 1958-59. The old survey 
numbers as per the Setwar and the corresponding new numbers were incorporated 
in the Pahani of 1975-76. But in the case of a few survey numbers belonging to the 
Pingalis and their relatives they have considered the Setwar as the original record 
instead of the Pahani and recorded the change of ownership duly recognizing their 
rights. While the Khasra Pahani was the base document in identifying the Pattadars 
in the case of a few survey numbers, in the case of few other survey numbers 
protected leaseholders were identified as the Pattadars and for few others there 
were no such identification criteria. 

Thus, influenced by the landlords, the Patwari and other officials prepared the 
land revenue records according to their convenience, thereby ensuring that the 
landlords do not lose their lands either under the Land Ceiling Act or under the 
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Urban Land Ceiling Act. Thus, Law and Government machinery worked to the 
benefit of the landlords. 


In this village, there were 954 old survey numbers and 880 more were added 
in the re-survey. Ten of these survey numbers have been selected for the present 
study thereby attempting to highlight the problems therein and the reasons for the 
consequent land disputes. 


The Khasra Pahani of 1954-55, survey number 176 coverin g land to the extent 
of 3 acres 8 guntas is in the name of Ravula Narsimha Reddy as the Pattadar and 
occupied by Mohammed Shareef and the mode of transfer of ownership was shown 
as Purchase. The Wasoolbaqui register of 1955 shows the account holder as Ravula 
Narsimha Reddy with the old survey number 176 having acreage of 3 acres 8 guntas 
and the corresponding new survey number 347 is showing the acreage as 3 guntas. 
The Pahanis from the year 1959-60 to 1974-75 show the survey number 176 as 
having acreage of 3 acres 8 guntas but the Pattadar being Shaik Fareed, S/o Dada 
Saheb and the mode of transfer of ownership being ‘Purchase’. In the Setwar of 
1973, survey number 347 is recorded as having land of 3 guntas, while the Pahanis 
from 1975-76 to 1990-91 have recorded the same survey number as havin g land of 
area 4 guntas. In fact, at the time of the re-survey of 1955, the drinking water supply 
pipe line from Dharamsagar Lake to Warangal city was passing through this land. 
As aresult, while preparing the Wasoolbaqui, this land was split as survey number 
347 on the southern side and survey number 91 on the north with an area of 2 acres 
10 guntas. Based on the Khasra Pahani, Mohammed Shareef was recorded as the 
Pattadar since 1959-60. As per the Wasoolbaqui the old survey number 176 was split 
into two and only the land under survey number 347 is shown as owned by Shaik 
Fareed, which is according to the Khasra Pahani. The land under survey number 91, 
as per the Setwar, shows Ravula Narsimha Reddy as the Pattadar since 1975-76. For 
the same survey number, which was split into two during the re-survey, the base 
documents to decide ownership rights for one of the survey numbers is the Khasra 
Pahani, while for the other it is the Setwar. 


The Khasra Pahani of 1954-55, survey number 179 covering land to the extent 
of 2 acres 10 guntas is in the name of Ravula Narsimha Reddy as the Pattadar and 
occupied by Pingali Venkatram Reddy and the mode of transfer of ownership was 
shown as annexation (Dherinakabja). The Wasoolbaqui register of 1955 shows the 
account holder as Rayula Narsimha Reddy with the old survey number 179 having 
acreage of 2 acres 1() guntas and the corresponding new survey number 88 is 
showing the acreage as 3 acres. The Pahanis from the year 1959-60 to 1974-75 
show the survey number 179 as having acreage of 2 acres 10 guntas but the Pattadar 
being Pingali Venkatram Reddy. This shows that the Khasra Pahani was used as the 
base document and not the Setwar, because Pingali Venkatram Reddy happens to 
be the landlord of this village and Ravula Narsimha Reddy is related to him. 
Hence, it makes no difference to them as to who the Pattadar is? 
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The Khasra Pahani of 1954-55, survey number 679 covering land to the extent 
of 4 acres 26 guntas is in the name of Immadi Ramaswami as the Pattadar and 
occupied by Pingali Venkatram Reddy and the mode of transfer of ownership was 
shown as annexation (Dherinakabja). The Wasoolbaqui register of 1955 shows the 
account holder as Immadi Ramaswamy with the old survey number 679 having an 
acreage of 4 acres 26 guntas and the corresponding new survey number 519 showing 
the acreage as 4 acres 26 guntas. The Pahanis from the year 1959-60 to 1974-75 
show the survey number 679 as having acreage of 2 acres 35 guntas but the Pattadar 
being Pingali Gautam Reddy S/o Jaganmohan Reddy, the mode of transfer of 
ownership being annexation (Dherinakabja), and the then cultivators 
(Vastavasagudarlu) being Karri Laxminarsimha Rao S/o Suryanarayana Rao and 
Vankamamidi Prasad Rao s/o Brahmanand Rao. In the Setwar of 1973, survey 
number 519 is recorded as having land of 4 acres 30 guntas and the Pattadar was 
Immadi Ramaswamy, while the Pahanis from 1975-76 to 1990-91 have recorded 
the same survey number as having land of area 4 acres 30 guntas with the Pattadar 
being Pingali Gautam Reddy and the occupant of residential house therein being 
Immadi Ramaswamy S/o Butchaiah. 


The Khasra Pahani of 1954-55, survey number 573 covering land to the extent 
of 36 guntas is in the name of Immadi Ramaswamy as the Pattadar and occupied 
by Pingali Ranadhir Reddy and the mode of transfer of ownership was shown as 
annexation (Dherinakabja). The Wasoolbaqui register of 1955 shows the account 
holder as Immadi Ramaswamy with the old survey number 573 having acreage of 
36 guntas and the corresponding new survey number 581 is showing the acreage as 
30 guntas, The Pahanis from the year 1959-60 to 1974-75 show the survey number 
573 as having acreage of 36 guntas but the Pattadar being Pingali Ranadhir Reddy 
S/o Vijaypal Reddy, and the mode of transfer of ownership being inheritance 
(Patta). In the Setwar of 1973, survey number 581 is recorded as having land of 
32 guntas and the Pattadar was Immadi Ramaswamy, while the Pahanis from 
1975-76 to 1990-91 have recorded the same survey number as having land of area 
32 guntas with the Pattadar being Pingali Ranadhir Reddy. 


Jn the above two instances according to the Khasra Pahani, Immadi Ramaswamy 
was the Pattadar. But Pingali Venkatram Reddy case and Pingali Ranadhir Reddy 
case have at first appeared in the records as occupants (Kabjadarlu) and have 
become Pattadars since the 1959-60 Pahanis. Further, in Sl. No. 3, instead of 
Pingali Venkatram Reddy, Pingali Gautam Reddy has become the Pattadar, from 
whom Karri Laxminarsimha Rao and Vankamamidi Prasad Rao have purchased 
the land and have appeared as actual occupants (Vaastava Aakramanadarlu). 


A village Sunwai was conducted on 3rd April 1975, wherein a Sunwai from 
Hyderabad Land Records Commissioner was received in the name of Immadi 
Ramaswamy, but on enquiry Ramaswamy was misled by the Patwari. On an 
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appeal made to the Mandal Revenue Officer by Ramaswamy on 9th October 1987 
during an ‘Appeal Day’ conducted by the Revenue Minister in the District Collector's 
office, the Revenue Collector forwarded it to Assistant Secretary, District Survey 
and Land Measurements vide letter no. B8/7777/87 dated 19th October 1987, who 
had responded to Immadi Ramaswamy vide Memo no. K2/3051/87 dated 23rd 
October 1987 seeking the following from him: 


* Certified copy of the Pahani for the year in which the new survey was 
Implemented. 


* Certified copy of the Pahani for the year 1986-87. 
% Certified copy of the Pahani of the earlier survey. 


#s As the time set for such appeals has elapsed, an affidavit on Rs. 5/- stamp 
paper seeking waiver of the time-bar clause by the Collector and Survey 
and Land Records Officer, Warangal. 


%* Details of occupancy of the land in contention and any other relevant 
records. On submission of the aforesaid, the Assistant Secretary, Office 
of District Survey and Land Measurement had promised to initiate action 
under section 87 of Andhra Pradesh Land Revenue (Telangana area) Act. 


In response to this Immadi Ramaswamy submitted an application together 
with the required documents vide file no. K2/3191/87 dated 04th November 1987. 
The matter was heard in the Court of District Revenue Officer; and vide RC no. 
K2/305 1/87 dated 18th August 1990 Ramaswamy petition was rejected on grounds 
of time delay and further stating that the Sunwai journal is not the basis for change 
of ownership but the Khasra Pahani of 1358 Fasli is, which is recognised as the 
actual record of rights. Here the Khasra Pahani is given the validity as the actual 
record of rights, while he cultivated the land for 12 years* as Dherinakabja. 
Identified as a Pattadar in the Setwar, Ramaswamy’'s appeals to Ministers and 
Officials and fi nally the effort of a civil case of land grabbing have all proved 
futile on grounds of time delay. 


The 1954-55 Khasra Pahani shows survey number 285 of area 22 guntas with 
Thallapally Iddaiah as the Pattadar, Thallapally Solomon as the occupant (Kabjadar) 
and Thallapally Komuraiah as the Swadheena Hissadar. The Wasoolbaqui of 1955 
records the old survey number 285 as having an area of 22 guntas with the 
corresponding new survey number 60 having an area of 2 acres 19 guntas with the 
same Thallapally Iddaiah as the Pattadar. The Pahanis from 1959-60 to 1974-75 
have recorded Thallapally Solomon and Thallapally Komuraiah as the Pattadars 
and Banka Komuraiah and Sailendra Kanukaiah as the actual occupants (Vastava 
Aakramanadarlu). But it was only in the Setwar that survey number 60 of area 2 
acres 19 guntas is recorded with Thallapally Iddaiah as the Pattadar. The same 
survey number in the Pahanis from the year 1975-76 to 1990-91 record it to have 
been split as survey numbers 60/1, 60/2 and 60/3 with Thallapally Solomon, 
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P. Laxmaiah and Appani Rajaiah respectively as the Pattadars. There is an increase 
in the acreage to the extent of 1 acre 7 guntas during the transformation from old 
survey number to the new. There was no part (Hissa) for the Pattadar at the time 
preparation of the Khasra Pahani. When questioned about this discrepancy, it was 
stated that they relied on 'Moouh Zabaan Ki Baat' while preparing the Khasra 
Pahani. As the very term suggests, the Patwari and the Officials have recorded the 
ownership of the Hissadars purely on the oral confirmation. But when the rights of 
Banka Komuraiah and Sailendra Komuraiah were investigated, it was revealed 
that Thallapally Solomon and Thallapally Komuraiah have jointly registered the 
land in the name of Banka Komuraiah and Sailendra Komuraiah on 18th July 
1970 vide document number 2268/70, whereas Thallapally Komuraiah alias Kornelu 
had expired on 28th November 1967.°° 


_ The 1954-55 Khasra Pahani records survey number 93 with an area admeasuring 
3 acres 10 guntas. Nalla Guttaiah was the Pattadar, Nalla Ramaswamy was the 
Kabjadar and the mode of transfer of ownership was Inam. The Wasoolbaqui of 
1955 records the account holder as Nalla Ramaswamy and the old survey number 
93 as having an area of 3 acres 10 guntas, while the corresponding new survey 
number 324 records the area as 3 acres 20 guntas. The Pahanis for the years 1959- 
60 to 1974-75 record the survey number 93 as having an acreage of 3 acres 2 
guntas with Nalla Ramaswamy being both Pattadar and the then cultivator 
(Vastavasagudar) gaining the ownership rights through Balotha Inam. Even in the 
Setwar of 1973 the Pattadar recorded therein is Nalla Ramaswamy but the survey 
number as 324 with an area of 3 acres 20 guntas. The same ownership continued 
for survey number 324 even in the Pahanis from 1975-76 to 1990-91 with the area 
being 3 acres 20 guntas 2 acres 5 guntas. 


The 1954-55 Khasra Pahani records survey number 368 with an area 
admeasuring 26 guntas. Nalla Ramaswamy was both Pattadar and Kabjadar gaining 
its ownership tights through Patta. The Wasoolbaqui of 1955 records the account 
holder as Nalla Ramaswamy with the mode of transfer of ownership being Patta 
with the old survey number 368 as having an area of 26 guntas and the corresponding 
new survey number also admeasuring the same area and same account holder. The 
Pahanis for the years 1959-60 to 1974-75 also record Nalla Ramaswamy as the 
Pattadar for the survey number 368 gaining ownership through Patta and Nalla 
Adamu was recorded™ as the then cultivator (Vastava sagudar). The Setwar of 
1973 records Nalla Ramaswamy as a Pattadar for the survey number 180 of area 
22 guntas. The Pahanis for the years 1975-76 to 1990-91 record the survey number 
180 as having an area of 23 guntas. 

An examination of the instances at serial numbers 6 and 7 reveals that Patta 
land under survey number 180 (SI. No. 7) is recorded in the name of his family 
members, besides which he owns other Patta lands also.® Further, the land under 
survey number 324 (SI. No. 6) happens to be an Inam land. The Balotha Inam 
lands are the ones that are gifted by the Nizam to the people of Madiga community 
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for their services as bonded labour (vetti). These Inam lands do not attract any 
taxes. Although the Pattas record the name of only one person, all have a share in 
this land. Due to this reason, Nalla Ramaswamy is shown as the Inamdar in the 
Pahanis. In order to protect these lands from coming under the preview of Urban 
Land Ceiling Act of 1976, he gave a declaration in his and his family members’ 
names vide numbers A5/A1/3179/76, 45/A1/3174/76, A5/A1/3568/76, AS/AI/ 
3567/76, A5/A1/3178/76, A5/A1/3569/76, A5/A1/3176/76 and A5/A 1/3576/76. 
But, in the declaration, he had not included the Inam lands that are in his name. 
The Urban Land Ceiling Officer conducted an inquiry regarding these and gave a 
judgment on 15th February 1982, that there was no surplus land and released an 
order to that effect. But when Nalla Ramaswamy requested the Urban Land Ceiling 
Officer to apply this order to his land under survey number 229/B (new), 91/B 
(old) of an area of 3 acres 20 guntas, they have certified that the land is not in the 
municipal limits but in the peripheral limits vide LDAS No. A1/4344/80. 


Nalla Ramaswamy and his GPA® holders sold his Balotha Inam lands by 
obtaining the certificate.“ The Staff of this office colludin g with Nalla Ramaswamy 
and his agents issued the certificate much before the judgment on the Patta lands 
was issued, without any verification. 


This resulted into many disputes often ending as civil suits. In the instant 
cases, Khasra Pahani and Setwar Register were considered as the base documents. 
To protect his land from the coming under the preview of Urban Land Ceiling 
Act, Nalla Ramaswamy did not include them in the declaration he had made for 
the lands of the Madiga community of the village. But, took the help of government 
machinery to sell these lands. 


From the Khasra Pahani of 1954-55, survey number 896 covering land to the 
extent of 2 acres 22 guntas is in the name of Mattipalli Rajanna as the Pattadar and 
Mattipalli Rajamouli as the occupant (Kabjadaru) and the mode of transfer of 
ownership was shown as inheritance. The Wasoolbaqui register of 1955 shows the 
account holder as with the old survey number 896 having an acreage of 2 acres 22 
guntas and the corresponding new survey number 19 showing the acreage as 18 
acres 26 guntas. The Pahanis from the year 1959-60 to 1974-75 show the survey 
number 896 as having acreage of 2 acres 22 guntas. But according to the Pahanis 
prior to the year 1969-70 record Pingali Jitender Reddy S/o Ranga Reddy as the 
Pattadar instead of Rajamouli. Further in the Pahani for 1969-70, Kota Lalita w/ 
o Laxmaiah and Parapati Chandraiah has been recorded with the mode of transfer 
being shown as ‘Registry’, In the Setwar of 1973, survey number 19 is recorded as 
having land of 18 acres 26 guntas with Mattipalli Rajamouli as the Pattadar. While 
the Pahanis from 1975-76 to 1990-91 have recorded the same survey number as 
having land of area 18 acres 26 guntas with Mattipalli Rajamouli as the Pattadar 
and Kota Lalita and Parapati Chandraiah as the occupants (Aakramanadarlu). This 
survey number was given a new number 19/1 with an area of 32 guntas and 
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Mattipalli Rajamouli was shown as the Pattadar and K Suguna Devi was shown as 
the occupant (Aakramanadar). 


An examination of the above reveals that in the Wasoolbaqui Register land to 
the extent of 16 acres 4 guntas was recorded in excess. Prior to 1969 Pingali 
Jitender Reddy was shown as the Pattadar and thenceforth upto 1975-76 Kota 
Lalita and Parapati Chandraiah were the Pattadars. From then Rajamouli was 
recorded as the Pattadar, while Kota Lalita and Parapati Chandraiah were the 
occupants. From the Pahanis of 1992-93 onwards Mattipalli Rajamouli continues 
to be recorded as the Pattadar but the column for occupants was left blank. While 
the Wasoolbaqui Register records the acreage as 2 acres 22 guntas, all other registers 
record it as 18 acres 26 guntas, How this difference has arisen, only the officials of 
Survey department can reveal. 


From the Khasra Pahani of 1954-55, survey number 427 covering land to the 
extent of 1 acre 32 guntas is in the name of Hussein Shareef as the Pattadar and 
occupied by Mohammed Shareef andthe mode of transfer of ownership was shown 
as Hissadar. The Wasoolbaqui register of 1955 shows the account holder as with 
the old survey number 427 is having acreage of 1 acre 22 guntas and the 
corresponding new survey number 24] showing the acreage as 9 guntas. The 
Pahanis from the year 1959-60 to 1974-75 show the survey number 427 as having 
acreage of 1 acre 32 guntas and the Pattadars being Hussein Shareef and Shikmi 
Hyder Shareef S/o Ameena Begum; Hussein Shareef, Hyder Shareef, Ameena 
Begum and Kutum Begum were recorded as cultivators and the mode of transfer 
of ownership was recorded as Hissadars. In the Setwar of 1973, survey number 
241 is recorded as having land of 9 guntas and Hussein Shareef and Shikmi Hyder 
Shareef as the Pattadars. While the Pahanis from 1975-76 to 1990-91 have recorded 
the same survey number as having land of area 9 guntas with Kunduru Vijay 
Kumar Reddy S/o Narsimha Reddy was shown as the Pattadar. But during the 
transformation from old to new survey numbers there is a decrease in the area to 
the extent of | acre 18 guntas. The Jand so deducted was merged with other survey 
numbers 239/1, 239/2 and 240 - all belonging to the same Hussein Shareef. But in 
this survey number, Nalla Malladu and Nalla Veeradu have been identified as the 
protected leaseholders for lands of area 3 acres 3 4 guntas each, as per the Protected 
Leaseholders' Act of 1950, Pahani of 1952, Khasra Pahani of 1954-55, Pahanis 
for the period 1955-56 to 1958-59 and also leaseholders’ records. Although 
identified, Nalla Malladu and Nalla Veeradu have not been recorded as the protected 
leaseholders™ but only the Pattadar and the Hissadars have been recorded, thereby 
contravening the provisions of the Protected Leaseholders' Act. 

From the Khasra Pahani of 1954-55, survey number 45 covering land to the 
extent of 3 acres 01 guntais in the name of Timmarakhila Syamsunder Rao as the 
Pattadar and occupied by Shikmi Ramrao and the mode of transfer of ownership 
was shown as Patta. The Wasoolbaqui register of 1955 shows the account holder as 
Tammarakhala Syamsunder Rao, with the old survey number 45 having an acreage 
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of 2 acres 34 guntas and the corresponding new survey number 445 showing the 
acreage as 2 acres 08 guntas. The Pahanis from the year 1959-60 to 1974-75 show 
the survey number 45 as having acreage of 3 acres 01 gunta and the Pattadars 
being Timmarakhila Syamsunder Rao and Shikmi Ramrao and the mode of transfer 
of ownership was recorded as Patta. The then cultivators were Varikota Aagaiah, 
Varikota Butchaiah and Varikota Komraiah. In the Setwar of 1973, survey number 
445 is recorded as having land of 2 acres 12 guntas and Timmarakhila Syamsunder 
Rao and Shikmi Ramrao as the Pattadars. While the Pahanis from 1975-76 to 
1990-91 have recorded the same survey number as having land of area 2 acres 12 
guntas with Varikota Jeedi Ramulu, Varikota Batukamma, Varikota Butchaiah and 
Varikota Sambaiah shown as the Pattadars. The Varikota family had obtained the 
Certificate of Protected Leaseholder issued in accordance with the Protected 
Leaseholders' Act of 1950. The reason for recording them as the Pattadars from 
the Pahani of 1975-76 onwards was simply because they were related to the village 
Patwari. Whereas Nalla Malladu and Nalla Veeradu of the instance at Sl. No. 9 
belong to the Madiga community and are, therefore, not recorded as the leaseholders 
although they too have obtained the Certificate of Protected Leaseholder.®” Hussein 
Shareef and his family have sold the lands denying the lease holding rights of 
Nalla Malladu and Nalla Veeradu. 


Apart from the irregularities highlighted above, the Patwaris have ignored to 
fill-up all the relevant columns of the land related records of the village. Even the 
higher officials have turned a blind eye towards such indiscretions. There are such 
instances galore in Waddepally village. 


CONCLUSION 


In the year 1724, Nizam-ul-Mulk after establishing the Hyderabad State 
implemented the taxation system of his former rulers the Mughals. As time rolled 
by, to withstand the political upheavals, the descendents of Nizam-ul-Mulk have 
entered into an agreement with the British for military assistance, thereby resisting 
economic turbulences. After becoming the Diwan of the Hyderabad State, to fill- 
up the state coffers, Salarjung -I introduced certain revenue reforms. As part of 
these reforms, the new Land Taxation Act was introduced in 1317 Fasli. This Act 
provides for a scientific way of measuring the land across the State, identifying 
the actual cultivator of the land to provide him the ownership rights. Based on the 
fertility of the land and water facilities for cultivation, the Act enables the 
government to levy and collect tax. The land that was till then under the control of 
landlords and money lenders will have to be under the ownership of the actual 
cultivator. The feudal landlords and the rich have opposed all such measures. As 
part of this opposition, the government officials too have connived with the landlords 
and wealthy farmers denying the ownership rights of the actual leaseholder 
cultivator. Even after the merging of Hyderabad State with the Union of India in 
1948 all attempts on the part of the government failed. The direct consequence of 
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this failure was the Telangana Armed Struggle of 1948 with the aim of struggle 
for Land, Food and Freedom. The land disputes continued even after the formation 
of Andhra Pradesh. Centered round these land disputes, the Naxalite Movement 
took birth in 1968. This shows that all the legislations and reforms relating to land 
have failed in their stated objectives. The interest that the governments showed in 
bringing such legislations was found missing when it came to implementation; as 
a consequence they have failed to yield proper results. On similar lines, the Survey 
and Settlement department, setup by the State of Hyderabad in 1284 Fasli, failed 
to live up to expectations as is evident from the Land Survey and Settlement work 
undertaken in Waddepally village. This failure is not a feature of only one village 
but of the entire Hyderabad State. 


Foot Notes: 


1. Part of District. 

2. Itrefers to a ‘province’ or ‘Division consisting 3 or 4 districts headed by a 'Subedar 
or ‘commissioner’. This unit of administration was derived from Mughal system. 

3. AJ. Qureshi, The Economic Development of Hyderabad, Vol. I, Rural Economy 
Orient Longmans Limited, Bombay, 1947, P.5. 

4, Tbid, P.6. 

5. Annual Report of Administration H.E.H. The Nizam's Government for the year 
1331 Fasli, (6th October, 1921 to Sth October, 1922) Companion Volume, 
Government Central Press, Hyderabad-Deccan, 1925, p.129. The Freedom Struggle 
in Hyderabad, Vol. II (1857-1955) and the Hyderabad State Committee appointed 
for the compilation History of the Freedom Movement in Hyderabad, Hyderabad, 
1956, p.253. 

6. Prime Minister. 

7. §S.H. Bilgrami., A Memory of Sir Salarjung, G.C.S. Ltd., Bombay, Times of India 
Stream Press, 1883, pp. 19-20. 

8. Tahud or Sarbasta tenure was prevalent before 1866, when tax forming was there. 
Under the system wealthy and influential persons from the districts otherwise 
known as Deshmukhs and Deshpandyas served as tax-farmers or contractors. 

9. Bilmakta derived from Iqta it is a revenue assignment, See: Irfan Habib, Agrarian 
system in Mughal 
India 1526-1707), Asia Publishing House, London, 1963, p.233. 

10. Pan-Makta is a kowl or tenure by contract resorted to by former Governments, in 
which lands varying in extent from small isolated fields to whole village, and 
groups of villages, were given to the holders on a fixed quit-rent without liability 
to enhancement. Cited: Annual Land Revenue Administration Report of H.E.H. 
Nizam's Government, 1324 Fasli (6th October 1914 to 6th October 1915), printed 
at A.V. Pillai and Sons at the Gland stone Press, 1916, p.53. 

11. Annual Report on Administration H.E.H. The Nizam's Government for the year 
1331 Fasli, Op.cit., p.46 and also see: A.M. Anantha Raman , Report of the Land 
Revenue Reforms Commission, 1958-59, Part-I and II, Government of Andhra 
Pradesh, Hyderabad, 1959, pp.54-55. 
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Bhanumathi Ranga Rao, S., Land Revenue Administration in the Nizam's 
Dominions (1853-1948), 

Sharadaa Offset Printers, Karimnagar, 1992, p.112. 

Ibid. 

Ibid,pp. 112-113. 

Andhra Pradesh District Gazetteers, Waran gal, Op.cit., p.142. 

The word ‘jagir’ is a contraction from the Persian Jai = place and ir = holding or 
taking possession. 

The Jagir among the state grants the Jagir occupies a preeminent position it may 
be described as 

essentially a Military tenure. 

The term of ‘Paigah' of persian origin has been differently interpreted as meaning 
‘foot’ or space or 

'stable’.) 


. Samasthanas were large tract of Jagirs, They were compact areas of lands forming 


homogenous administrative units. 

The Sarf-e-Khas or crown lands were distinct from the Diwani or State lands. These 
were Jagirs assigned to the Nizam of Hyderabad in lieu of cash payments from the 
public treasury the proceeds of which went to his privy purse. The lands thus 
reserved by His Highness for his personal use were called Sarf-e-Khas. Sarf-e-Khas 
is a compound word of Arabic origin and means literally a 'personal' or ‘private’ 
and special expenditure”. It was customary in India right from the ancient times 
for the rulers or kings to keep their personal property distinct from the property of 
the state and meet all their personal and palace expenses from such properties 
only. 

Andhra Pradesh District Gazetteers, Warangal, Op.cit., p.142. 

Ibid., pp.142-143. 

Collects revenue in the village. 

Patwari is a village accountant. 

Andhra Pradesh District Gazetteers, Warangal, Op.cit., p.143. 

Diwani or Khalsa lands were under the direct management of the Government and 
revenue from them went to the Government exchequer. 

The birth place of Pingili Venkat Ram Reddy, who worked as the Deputy Prime 
Minister, during the resume of the last Nizam, Mir Osman Ali Khan in Hyderabad 
state. 

Data register of Warangal District prepared on 7-6-1974 preserved in Warangal 
Land Records Office, in Warangal District, 

Ibid. 
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SF 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


The kind or bab of the land to be assessed in each survey number will be noted as 
dry wet or garden as the case may be 1.e. footpath, cast tract, wells, out crop rocks, 
Kuntas, topes or places where trees or found together, Nalas, cattle track or road 
and Railway track. 

In the Tippan all the out-lines of the numbers measured in the form of sketch 
together with details, measurements containing base line, the off-sets, the band- 
nap will be noted. The date of measurement, the names of parties present during 
measurement, the reference to the previous serial number of the village account 
and the name of the holder or holders will all be noted. The measurements will be 
recorded in chain and annas, Boundary marks both out the corners and bends will 
be noted on the outlines of the each number. Details such as foothpath, cart tracks, 
trees, houses, wells and nalas will also be shown approximately in the outline of 
each tippan if it is found on the ground. 

Wasoolbaqui means based on old information the village patwari will prepare the 
detailed land records as per the alphabetical order and khatha wise at the time of 
survey and settlement ordered by Government. 


The Hyderabad Land Revenue Manual published by Y. Satha and Sons, Law Book 
Sellers & Publishers, Hyderabad, 2nd October, 1960, pp.125-131. 

The provision of the Hyderabad Record of Rights in Land Regulation Act.1358 
Fasli, where made applicable to the entire area of the state through the Revenue 
Department Notification bearing No.54 dated: 7-10-1953 and 55 dated: 24-10- 
1955 published in the official Gazette dated: 15-10-1953 and 15-09-1955 
respectively. 

Sub-divisions or Land Shares 

1954-55 Khasra Pahani Patrika of Waddepally Village in Warangal District. 
Setwar means after completion of survey 1.e. measurements, classification of land 
and preparation of Akar (at the time of survey to classify the land and classer 
register (after survey and classification of land in the village, the detailed record 
will be prepared with basic details of each survey number in the village known as 
classer register) record will be prepared known as Setwar. 

Annual meet of Revenue Officers and Staif at divisional level in which the revenue 
collections made during the year were reviewed revenue demand for the ensuing 
year was fixed and land patta or ownership rights were granted. 

This is prepared in alphabetical order of the Khatadars (account holder) and other 
details like the type of land: wet (tari), dry (Khushki), and Bhagayati, the area f 
land, the land that each Pattedar owned, and the amount of the land tax has to pay. 
The Setwar Register prepared in 1973 and announcement of R.D.O. of Warangal 
on the date of 03-04-1975 and 1954-55 Khasra Pahani Patrika of Waddepally 
Village in Warangal District. 

As per the proceedings of the Commissioner Survey and Land Records, Hyderabad, 
File No.ID,Dis.F3/2329/91, dated:30-04-1982 and endorsement of the Joint 
Collector for Warangal, file No.K4/761/81. 
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57. 
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59. 
. Certificate of Encumbrances of Property bearing No.2988/90. 
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As per the proceedings of the Commissioner Survey and Land Records, Hyderabad, 
file No. D.Dis.F3/17611/77, dated: 2-2-1977 and endorsement of Joint Collector, 
Warangal in file No.K4/1288/77. 

As per the proceedings of the Commissioner, Survey and Land Records, Hyderabad, 
file No. R.C.No.F3/22962/83, dated: 18-06-1994 and endorsement of Joint 
Collector, Warangal in file No.K4/262/90. 


. As per endorsement of D.R.O. in file No. K4/1922/91. 
45. 
46. 
AT. 
48. 
49, 
50. 
51. 
52. 


As per the file No.K2/279/94, dated: 29-09-1994. 

As per endorsement of D.R.O. in file No. K4/1922/91. 

As per the file No.K2/279/94, dated: 29-09-1994, 

As per the file No K4/1260/1982, dated: 3-12-1982. 

1955 Record of Wasoolbaqui , Waddepally village, Warangal District. 

Ibid. 

K.M. Munshi, "End of an Era" Popular Prakasham, Bombay, 1957, pp.130-218. 
The Hyderabad Land Revenue Manual published by Y. Satha and Sons, Law Book 
Sellers & Publishers, Hyderabad, 2nd October, 1960, pp.125-131. 

Patwari collected oral information of the village people. 

His date of birth 10-06-1048 cited from declaration no.C.C.No.1657/Wel/75, the 
Tribunal Land Reforms, Warangal, Additional Revenue Divisional Officer (L-.R), 
Warangal dated: 28-04-1978. 

Certificate of Death issued by Selection Grade Municipality, Warangal bearing 
No.737, dated: 6-11-1984. 

1960-61 Pahani Patrika of Waddepally Village shows him as a Khabjadar. 

The Patta lands belongs to Nalla Ramaswamy in the village, bearing new survey 
no.s 299, 199, 151,150/c, 135/c, 123, 121, 125, 179, 149, 146,222, 181, 180, 178, 
177, 173/e, 174/b, 335, 183, 17, 147, 148, 933, 169,505, 510. 

The Inam lands belongs to Nalla Ramaswamy in the village, bearing new survey 
no.s 290,291,298,328,276,275,332,577,642. 

General Power of Attorney No.128/80, Sub Registrar Office, Warangal. 


Case Nos. (1) O.S.No0.654/91, O.S.No.588/92, O.S.No.601/92, PDM Court Warangal 
(ii) Case No. O.S.No.319/93, Und Addl. Munsiif Court, Warangal. 

(i) Register No. (30) 1950 Tenancy Register of Waddepally village of Warangal 
District. (11) 1952 Pahani Patrika, 1954-55 Khasra Pahani Patrika of Waddepally 
village of Warangal District. 
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Andhra Maha Sabha Movement in Khammam 
- A Study 


P. Hussain Khan* 
P. Bilal Ahmed** 


Khammam was a popular center for Andhra Maha Sabha in Warangal and 
Telangana region. Warangal district first Andhra Maha Sabha conference was held 
at V. Venkataya Palem village of Khammam taluka in 1941 in which Congress and 
Communist workers together participated.' The conference was presided over by a 
leading lawyer, P.Ranga Rao in place of J. Kesava Rao who was not allowed to 
preside over by the authorities. Around 500 delegates and 1000 people attended 
the conference at Kesavanagar auditorium.* M.Narasimha Rao, M.Ramachandra 
Rao addressed on major issues affecting the peasants. Seven taluka committees 
were formed for Warangal town, Warangal taluka, Madira, Palvoncha, Pakala, 
Mulugu and Yellandu regions. The conference discussed and passed many resolutions 
on issues related to primary and higher education, drinking water, adult education, 
libraries, Telugu as medium of instruction, veterinary hospitals, co-operative 
societies and prohibition etc. The success of this conference motivated several 
farmers to resist the atrocities perpetuated against them by the feudal lords and the 
corrupt officials who tried to obstruct the attempts of the reformists. Under the 
Nizam rule, petty traders and small merchants were subjected to humiliation and 
exploitation by the police and revenue officials and landlords.’ The Communists 
through Andhra Maha Sabha (AMS) supported their move to start merchant 
associations in towns. Subsequently, Khammam Chamber of Commerce was 
established in 1939 at Khammam.* 

The Third Andhra Mahasaba Conference, Khammam-1934 

In a total of 13 AMS*° Conferences, held in Telangana region, two conferences 
were organized at Khammam town. The Third AMS conference was held in 1934 
at Khammam, under the moderate Congress leadership which was presided over 
by Pulijala Venkata Ranga Rao, The 12th AMS conference was held again at 
Khammam in 1945 under the guidance of the Communist Party and was presided 
over by R. Narayana Reddy. This was the first occasion in AMS history that two 
conferences were held in the same town at different times. 

Prior to the Khammam cenference, alarmed at the popularity of AMS Nizam 
government refused to grant permission to the second conference to be held at 
* Professor of Political Science, Kakatiya University, Warangal 
** Reader in Political Science (Retd), SSR & Jyothi Arts & Science College, Khammam. 
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Kollapoor in Mahaboobnagar district. However, after a gap of three years, authorities 
permitted the third AMS conference at Khammam on 3rd and 4th of December, 
1934 with humiliating conditions.® 'Sanatana’ (traditional) Brahmin, landlord 
families created hurdles and tried to disrupt the conference. AMS campaign for 
widow remarriages, abolition of un-touchability and harijan welfare was viewed 
by the traditionalists as anti-Hindu religion. Prominent lawyers of Khammam 
town, K.Rajaram and I. Rajeswara Rao submitted petitions to the collector for a 
ban on the conference and warned blood bath in Khammam town, if permission 
was accorded to the Maha Sabha. Slogans like ‘Tata Thandrula Dharmanni 
Maruvavaddhuw' (don't forget the Dharma of fathers and forefatuers) ‘Sampradaya 
Vyathirekatha Narakaniki dari Teestundi’ (oppositicn to tradition lead to hell) 
were written on the walls of Khammam town.’ The district authorities outwardly 
adopted neutral stand but in reality, they backed the cause of traditionalists." 
Prominent merchants of Khammam town 'Agraharikas' and landlords supported 
the traditionalists. A few merchants Gella Kesava Rao and Akshaya Linga Gupta 
of Khammam town opposed the traditionalists. But I.J.Rama Rao, U.Laxminarayana 
Rao, P. Hanumaiah, and K. Kishan Rao, supported the social reforms. On the 
other hand, K. Raja Ram, Jamalapuram Venkateswara Rao brother of Jamalapuram 
Kesavarao and Dasaradhi Venkata Charyulu, father of poets Dasaradhi 
Krishnamacharyulu, Dasaradhi Ranga Charya opposed Andhra Maha Sabha activities 
in Khammam town as anti-Hindu.’ Traditionalists publicly gave a call to social 
boycott of S.Ramanadham and Ch. Laxmi Narasaiah from Brahmin community 
for their support to the AMS reforms." The acrimonious clash between traditionalists 
and reformists continued even after four years of the end of conference.'' According 
to D, Venkateswara Rao the 3rd AMS was held under two humiliating conditions 
that is not to pass resolutions demanding reduction of taxes and secondly, to issue 
an appeal to the people to co-operate with the Nizam government." The secretary 
of AMS was made responsible for violation of these assurances. The district 
authorities issued specific instructions to the organizers to confine discussions to 
social problems and they were asked to submit details of the program to the collector 
including the inaugural speech of the president of the conference. On the pretext 
of censorship, speeches thus delivered were drastically altered. The district collector 
summoned President Pulijala Venkata Ranga Rao while the conference was in 
progress and forced him to leave the conference immediately.” 


The conference passed two resolutions expressing gratitude to the Nizam 
government on behalf of the Telangana peasants for reducing ‘Malgajuri' ( revenue 
assessment) and another resolution on the firm appeal to the government to 
implement the assurances promised by the prime minister of Nizam state.'* The 
conference also appealed to the government to reduce tax on land cultivation 
carried under well and canal water. Due to threats and reprisals from the 
traditionalists, the resolutions on vandalism in temples, abolition of child marniages, 
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widow remarriages, harijan uplift and ‘Varasulkam' (dowry paid to braid groom) 
are dropped. The failure of the conference and its meek submission frustrated the 
progressive elements both within the Congress and the Communist party. 
Moderates'’ conciliatory approach in the conference, created rift between the 
Congress and the Communist members. Hurt and humiliated by the approach of 
the moderates, several AMS volunteers like S.Raman Nadham, Ch.Laxminarasaiah, 
P.Venkataramanaiah, P. Satyanarayana and R. Janakiramaiah, began to associate 
with the Communist Party. 


A parallel 3rd AMS Women's Conference was also held in Khammam in 1934 
presided over by Yellapragada Sitakumari. Traditionalists once again tried to disrupt 
the conference. Unlike in the Men's Conference, several resolutions pertaining to 
libraries peasant problems, prohibition, primary education, Ayurveda medicine, 
Andhra fund and weavers’ problems were passed. The success of the Womens' 
Conference to some extent restored the prestige and rejuvenated the spirit of AMS 
volunteers, 


The Twelfth Andhra Maha Sabha Conference in Khammam-1945 


The 12th AMS conference, held at Khammam was both historic and a turning 
point in the history of Telangana Communist Movement. The conference was a 
watershed in Warangal and Khammam region's left movement. The big success of 
the conference gave Philip to the Communist Movement in the entire Telangana. 
Khammam town for the second time was chosen as the venue for AMS conference. 
The split at the eleventh AMS conference in Bhongir in 1944 enabled Communists 
to capture AMS from the moderate congress leadership. From a mere cultural 
organization, AMS under the Communists has become a militant organisation of 
the toiling masses. The 12th AMS conference was held during the critical period 
when people were increasingly growing resentful of the oppression by the 
government and corrupt officials. It was held for three days from 26th to 28th 
April, 1945.'° A record number of 40.000 people, biggest in the history of AMS 
attended the conferencé. A big procession with 10,000 people and 12 ‘Prabhas’ 
(decorated bullock-carts) symbolizing the 12th AMS with the Communist leaders 
R.Narayana Reddy, B.Yellareddy and S.Rama Nadham" were taken in procession. 
Thousands of people flocked to Khammam in bullock-carts and on foot and by 
other transport facilities. They liberally donated money and voluntari] y supplied 
rice, vegetables, cereals, milk, salt, cheese, ghee, pickles, and 'Vistarakulu' (leaf 
stretched food plates) to the participants.'* Four thousand volunteers were selected 
and given special training in the events like flag march, hoisting party flag, providing 
escort to guests, food preparation, and supply of food and formation of human 
lines during March Past.'® The big success of AMS conference at Khammam was 
a4 momentous and unforgettable experience.” 
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5. Ramanadham, President of the invitation committee, in his welcome address, 
condemned the rival AMS group led by the Congress Party. He rejected the allegation 
that AMS was dominated by Kamma community leadership. However, he justified 
the Kamma leadership on the ground that, majority farmers in Khammam and 
Madira areas belong to the Kamma community.”' Despite the condemnation, it is 
evident that caste cantours within the party were brewing by 1945 itself. Similarly, 
the president denied that AMS is against the Zamindars and Patwaries and welcomed 
progressive, reformist land lords into the mainstream of the AMS.” The president 
highlighted the plight of the farmers and their exploitation at the hands of the 
corrupt officials and the Nizam government. Several issues such as Fascist Germany's 
defeat during the Second World War, Hindu Muslim unity, political situation in 
Hyderabad, responsible government in the Nizam state, food problem, landlord 
exploitation, distribution of food grains, 'Kauldari' act, food production, citizenship 
and scarcity of handloom cloth were highlighted for debate and discussion in the 
conference. The conference opposed the imposition of uniform rate of tax for 
both the rich and the poor peasants. It demanded exemption from ‘levy’ payment 
for small farmers during crop failures. It supported 'Kauldari' act enacted by the 
Nizam government and wider publicity for the act and the fixation of 'Kaul' (rent) 
rate to avoid friction between kauldars and landlords. It also demanded an end to 
'Vetty’ (forced labor) system in the villages. An appeal was made to the government 
to take the stringent measures against those responsible for violence, murder and 
exploitation. Several Communist leaders against heavy odds worked for the success 
of the conference.“ 


Palair 'Patti' (Revenue Circle Area) Andhra Maha Sabha Conferences - 
1941-45 


With the intention of taking up the problems of the farmers, whose lands are 
cultivated under Palair water reservoir, six Palair Patti committees were formed in 
1941.* In the Khammam region, different AMS units were grouped into six major 
'‘pattis'. They were Palair, Gokinepalli, Khammam , Bonakal, Yellandu, and Madhira. 
These patties were dominated by the Communists. Patti conferences, further 
strengthened their hold over AMS. Four Patti conferences were held between 
1941-45. The first Palair Patti conference was held at Nelakondapalli. It was 
presided over by Ravi Narayan Reddy and resolutions pertaining to "Takkavi' and 
Jirayati (agriculture) loans, release of water to project area, control of prices and 
submission of petitions to higher authorities were adopted in the conference.” To 
educate farmers, R. Narayana Reddy visited Nelakondapalli, Bodulabanda, and 
Cheruvu Madaram villages and propagated ideals of AMS. Patti taluka volunteers 
also visited Patti villages and organized people against vetti. In the process 190 
new members were admitted into AMS from the ‘patti’ villages of Nelakondapalli, 
Cheruvumadharam, Buddaram, Chennaram, Jakkepalli, Mandraju Palli, Surdepalli, 
Ramachandra Puram, Bodulabanda, and S. Ramanadham, Ch. Laxminarasaiah, 
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J. Kesava Rao. T. Hayagreeva Chary, K. Narayana Rao, Komaragiri NarayanaRao, 
and §.Ramanadham had actively associated with the conference.”’ Second Palair 
‘Patti’ conference was held at Chennaram village on 8th and 9th of November, 
1943. It was presided over by P. Venkata Rama Rao and attended by 48 delegates. 
Several hurdles were created by the Revenue Authorities to stop the farmers from 
attending the conference and threatened to collect tax from those farmers who 
attend the conference. Due to the persistent efforts of AMS Palair Patti committee 
members, the officials finally agreed to waive off the collection of tax to the tune 
of rupees 3,123. To entertain the farmers 'Kolata-Bhajana' (Song and Dance with 
Sticks), 'Padava Pata’ (fishermen song) and 'Kasta Jeevi' burra katha (story narration 
by a group through song and dance) were enacted at the end of the conference. 


Third Palair Patty conference was held at Nelakondapalli.It was presided 
over by P. Venkata Ramanaiah, and the fourth Palair Patti conference was organized 
at Cheruvu Madaram village and was presided over by $8. Ramanatham.These 
Patti conferences not only enabled the peasants to project their problems to the 
higher officials without fear but also helped them in solving some of their 
problems.The vital role played by the Communists in these ‘Patti’ conferences, 
encouraged several farmers, agricultural labourers and other exploited downtrodden 
people to join the Communist Party.” 


‘Rateeb Bandhi' (Supply of essential commodities) Movement 


With the outbreak of Second World War, the Nizam government introduced 
rationing system for the supply of essential commodities and agricultural appliances 
like "Bandi Pattalu' and ‘Danta Palugulu' due to the artificial scarcity created by 
the traders. Government officials, local merchants in collusion resorted to black- 
marketing of essential commodities, causing wide spread disenchantment and 
indignation among the peasants. The Communists, in association with the AMS 
voluntaries alerted officials and helped government to carry raids on godowns in 
and around Khammam and Madira towns. Inspired by the success of 'rateeb bandhi’ 
movement the Communist Party took up ‘bandi pattalu’ and ‘danta palugulu’ 
movement in Khammam.” 


‘Bandi Pattalu' (Supply of [ron frames for the wheels of bullock carts) 
Movement And 'Danta Palugula’ (supply of agricultural instruments) 
Movement; 1945-46 


During the Second World War, the plight of the farmers got worsened due to 
the scarcity of agricultural commodities. Government's failure to supply these 
items resulted in the rise of prices in black-market. Inadequate supply of these 
essential items forced peasants to bribe revenue officials for the purchase of the 
same from outside. Even those purchased outside had to bring them secretly after 
payment of bribe. Those who failed to pay the bribe are subjected to harassment.”' 
Khammam Taluka unit of AMS issued pamphlets against the government, 
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demanding immediate supply of agricultural items to the peasants. A big procession 
of 5,000 people led by K.L.Narasimha Rao from different villages was organized 
on l4th May, 1946 in Khammam town. Slogans such as Communist Party 
‘Zindabad' (long live Communist Party) Nizam government 'Murudabad' (down 
with Nizam government) were raised for the first time in the streets of Khammam 
town.” To create scare and bedlam among the peasants, Teldarpalli Jagirdar's 
musclemen attacked the procession near the Khammam police station, while its 
leaders were returning from 'Duvvam Talukdar' (Revenue Divisional Officer) after 
submitting memorandum. Police resorted to lathi charge and firing in which 
Chintakani villager Chittoori Veeraiah got injured? 


The big rally of peasants, forced the collector to issue orders of sealing iron 
shops illegally hoarding 'bandi pattalu' and ‘danta palugulu'. Furious at the turn of 
events, iron merchants used local goondas to kill Chunduri N arasimha Rao and his 
followers. K. L. Narasimha Rao, M. Veeraiah, K. Govindu, K. Raja Ram, G. 
Srinivasa Rao, R. Sita Rama Rao, K. Seshagiri Rao, and C. Laxminarayana were 
among the 32, arrested and charge sheeted by the police.* No local lawyer prepared 
to defend the accused. Konda Laxman Bapuji, a prominent lawyer from Hyderabad 
was specially brought to argue the case.*5 The big success of these movements was 
considered by many as a turning point in the development of the Communist Party 
in Khammam. Several peasants, agricultural labourers and other exploited classes 
overwhelmed by the success of the movement joined the Communist Party which 
gave further momentum to the spread of the Communism. Disturbed at the alarming 
spurt of the Communist Party activities, the Nizam government issued arrest warrants , 
against 17 prominent Communist and AMS leaders in 1946 of which six leaders 
belong to Warangal and Khammam region.* 


CONCLUSION: 


The Communists through AMS had taken up militant agitational approach in 
solving the people's problems. They took vital issues that affected the common 
man’s life such as corruption by the government officials and oppression by the 
landlords. The Communists in the district carried spirited campaign against forced 
labour. The Communist leaders under the AMS banner successfully put an end to 
the sordid bonded labour practiced in Pammi village. Thus, the Andhra Maha 
Sabha Movement initially under the leadership of the moderate Congress Leaders 
brought some political awareness among the common people. Later, the leadership 
was taken over by the Communists and they mobilized the rural masses to fight 
against the oppressive land lords and corrupt officials of the Nizam government. 
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The Origin and Development of Dalith Ideology and 
Literature in India - A Historical Perspective 


M. Koteswar Rao* 


INTRODUCTION 


This article examines the development of Dalit ideology and literature in 
India, "The established literature of India is Hindu literature. But it is the Dalit 
literature, which has the revolutionary power to accept new science and technology 
and bring about a total transformation. ‘Dalit’ is the name for total revolution; it ts 
revolution incarnate."' 


The first phase of Dalit literature, which may be termed, ‘the Bhakthi 
Movement," finds its origins in the writings of saint poets, namely Chokamela, 
Ekanath, Ravi Das, Kabir, Sadhana, Seva, Nanak, Vemana, Veera Brahmam, 
Siddappa and others. The Bhakthi writers and seers fought for the liberation of the 
Dalits by singing religious songs and writing religious poetry. Their songs and 
poetry reflect their concern for the poor, deprived and untouchables. Pothulun 
Veerabrahmam undertook a mission of educating the people and creating awareness 
against the untouchability by visiting the villages with his followers. 


The Bhakti Movement and their literature, had its impact on the first half of 
the 19th century activists and writers who were preparing ground for a strong 
fight against caste discrimination in India. The social reformers like Phule, Periyar 
and Narayana Guru looked for a solution within the traditional hierarchy while the 
Marxists looked forward for the class based revolutionary movements that took 
place in Russia, East European countries and China. The Dalit writers of this 
period modeled their writings after the Indian traditional writers or the revolutionary 
writers abroad. In spite of following the conventional mode, Phule is undoubtedly 
a social reformer and a revolutionary who questioned the religious foundations of 
the caste and untouchability, since "the main cause which is responsible for the 
fate of the untouchables is the Hindu religion and its teachings."* Thus, this phase 
paved the way for the third phase of the Dalit literature. 


The third phase may be called, 'AmbedkKarite phase’ which, may be traced back 
to 1927, the year in which Ambedkar led the Satyagraha Campaign against the ban 
on the use of water of a lake. This is known as Mahad movement. Mahad Satyagraha 
. Lecturer, Department of English, MG University, Nalgonda. 
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was the beginning of the collective protest of the uniouchables. This gave the 
people self-respect and confidence to fight against all kinds of social disabilities. 
This incident was followed by a series of other incidents in India at various places. 
Each incident was a result of the assertion of the upcoming Dalits. The Ambedkarites 
fought for the empowerment of the Dalits. In brief, the Dalit writers of this phase 
believed in finding Dalit solutions to the Dalit problems. In literature, it would 
entail that the forms and the themes have to be Dalitised. In fact, it would mean 
that the literary forms have to be Dalitised by de-Sanskritisation and de-colonisation. 
A Dalitised art form would have to be produced as an antithesis of and in opposition 
to the conventional art forms. As defiance is the crux of Dalit protest, defiance of 
the conventional art forms the core of Dalit literature. 


The Nature of Caste System and the Status of Untouchables in India 


An attempt is made here to examine the origin of caste system in India. The 
historians of ancient India speculated on the origins of untouchability in the course 
of their larger surveys. The modern day sociologists have studied caste as a social 
phenomenon. The general observation is that caste and untouchability were evolved 
over a period of time. There were some conflicts over land, resources and cultural 
practices between, the natives and the non-natives called the Aryans, when they 
began arriving in India about the beginning of the second millennium B.C. At the 
same time various communities such as citizens of highly developed city States, 
forest dwellers, hunters and food gatherers of indigenous people were living in 
India. They were conquered, made servants the Aryan tribes. Thus, the 
‘Chaturvarna’ system was formed in India, based on the division of labour for the 
smooth functioning of the society. 


‘Varna’ literally means colour. 'Chaturvarna' means four gradations. These four 
gradations comprised of Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Shudras. All four 
gradations are arranged in a hierarchical order. This hierarchical order appears as 
a ladder. At the top of this ladder there are Brahmins, who are performers of 
rituals and keepers of sacred texts, the Vedas, the Smritis and the Puranas. From 
the top of this power structure, Kshatriyas occupied second place as rulers and 
warriors. Kshatriyas have to help the Brahmins and commission the rituals, includin g 
the Yagna, ritual of animal sacrifices and gifts. Vaishyas occupied third place from 
the top of this power structure. They are cultivators and traders. Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas in spite of feuding between themselves for power, they depended over 
the Vaishyas. 

Shudras were at the bottom in the social structure. Shudras were the servants 
and performers of menial tasks. The Shudras were denied the ritual of Upanayana, 
the sacred thread ceremony. Whereas Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas were 
given Upanayana and sacred thread, which gave the three 'Varnas' the status of 
‘Dwija,' or twice born. This 'Dwija’ or twice born ritual gave them a second birth. 
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By virtue of this second birth, they could study the ‘Vedas’. Mukherjee writes: 
"The Aryans made strategic alliances with the native groups, and the friendly or 
powerful among them were incorporated into the Varna system at the higher level. 
The Shudra category, on the other hand, in all probability owes its origin to the 
non-wealthy, conquered and hostile groups." The ‘Chaturvarna’ system accounts 
for the beginning and how the four 'Varnas' gradually developed into modern-day 
castes. In fact, the ‘Chaturvarna’ system does not explain Untouhability and the 
naming of particular castes as untouchables. 


According to Ambedkar Untouchability began after the great struggle for power 
between the Brahmins, the Buddhists and Brahmins, Kshatriyas. Ambedkar writes: 
"It is born out of the struggle for supremacy between Buddhism and Brahmanism 
which has so completely moulded the history of India and the study of which is so 
woefully neglected by students of Indian history."* They used to eat beef and 
snatch away traders' and cultivators’ cattle for ritual sacrifice without payment, as 
if they have an entitlement over the wealth of the cultivators and the traders. That 
is why the traders and the cultivators were greatly inconvenienced by Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas. 





Gradually, Brahmins stopped eating beef and sacrificing cows. They started 
practicing untouchability against beef-eaters in order to win an ideological battle 
against Buddhists. The Buddhists were preaching against Yagna and.animal! 
sacrifices. Buddhists' preachings greatly influenced the cultivators and the traders. 
Ambedkar writes, "In order to regain the allegiance of the trading and the farming 
classes, the Brahmins not only gave up anima! sacrifices but went one step further 
than the Buddhists and banned the killing of cows and the eating of flesh altogether." 


Subsequently, the Gupta kings banned cow slaughtering sometime in the 4th 
century A.D. However, according to Ambedkar, certain sections of society continued 
to eat beef. These beef-eaters were put outside. the four Varna systems. They lived 
outside the traditional villages of the 'Savarnas’, i.e., those within the Varna system. 
In fact, the beef-eaters were not violating the laws against cow slaughtering because 
they ate the flesh of dead cows. Eating of dead cows or removing dead was their 
job as a service to the ‘Savarna’ villagers. Dr. Ambedkar called these people broken 
men. 


Ambedkar believed that the broken men were the remnants of conquered and 
fragmented tribes who settled outside the ‘Savarna’ villages. They survived by 
performing the most degraded tasks. They were named and called 'Avarnas' because 
they were outside the Varna system. They were also called untouchables because of 
their association with carrion and other polluting substances, Later, the Brahmins 
and 'Savarnas’ were openly hostile towards untouchables. Brahmins declared 
untouchables ritually impure and they kept untouchables outside the villages and 
the towns. Brahmins not only kept them outside the villages but they imposed 
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many restrictions on untouchables. Mukherjee writes, "one touching a Chandala 
(untouchable).should bathe with one's clothes on.To touch, talk with or even to 
look at a Chandala made one undergo penance.For touching an Aryan woman a 
Chandala was fined one hundred panas, and for adultery with her a shavapaca 
(untouchable) was sentenced to death." 


One may or may not agree with Ambedkar’s hypothesis concernin g the evolution 
of castes and untouchability. However, the fact is that untouchables have long 
lived outside the villages by managing to stay alive especially with limited food 
and the flesh of dead animals. It was their duty to take care of and to di spose of the 
dead animals. During the independence movement, many a Congress leader and 
the caste Hindus practised untouchability against out castes as they were consuming 
the carrion. Ambedkar also advised his followers to give up eating carrion. He 
replied to the caste Hindus that untouchables made use of carrion only because 
they were very poor, There was no other possible way to get anything else to eat. 
That is why they loved it to fill their stomachs. 


For thousands of years Untouchables or Dalits continued to live as meek and 
submissive creatures. They accepted untouchability as being the normal way of 
their life. As such, Dalits dissent was lying low for thousands of years. Some men 
from their own community and some others who were moved by their suffering 
decided to organise all the untouchables. They began protesting against their 
suffering: In fact, the protest movements took stronger roots in the 19th century, 


The Bhakti Movement and its Role in Promotion of Dalit Consciousness 


The Bhakti Movement was born out of the Hinduism and Islam by rejecting 
the extreme beliefs of both the religions. Obviously, the impact of Buddhism was 
felt deeply on them. The Bhaki movement began to criticise the superstitious 
beliefs and evil practices which became deep-rooted in Hinduism. It separated 
God from the priest, spreading its views against Hinduism and Islam. It focused its 
ideas on society effectively. The Bhakti poets rejected and discarded the practice 
of untouchability and caste. They proposed the ideal of humanism. Padma Rao 
writes, "To break the bonds the Bhakti movement was born in both the reli gions. 
This came into existence as a response to the challenge of Buddhist social approach, 
Sangha Vada, and humanist ideal, Manavata Vada."’ A notable feature of the Bhakti 
movement was the rise of preachers, singers, and poets from the lower castes. The 
most important among them were Chokhamela, Eknath, Ravidas, Kabir, Sadhana, 
Seva and others. Ravidas was a cobbler; Kabir, a weaver: Seva a barber; Sadhana 
an untouchable; Eknath, a Brahmin and Chokhamela, a Mahar. 


Chokhamela, a 13th-14th century Bhakti saint-poet, invoked the law of Karma’ 
to explain his low birth in his poems. He states: "This impurity is the fruit of our 
past."* But Chokhamela was probably and profoundly troubled by his despised 
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place in society. At times he was accepting, at times rebellious. There is discontent 
in the songs of this medieval Mahar saint. There is a protest against the very idea 
of a polluting caste. Karve writes: "Chokha is uncouth, but his devotion is not 
uncouth. Why judge him by his exterior?"’ Although he was acknowledged as one 
of the saint-poets in the Bhakti pantheon, he was fully involved in Mahar village 
duties. After Chokamela, it was Eknath who continued the work, which was begun 
by Chokamela. Eknath hailed from Brahmin family. Eknath was a secular who 
took note of untouchability. He knew about spiritual abilities of untouchables. His 
contribution to the Dalits and to the Bhakti literature was in the form of songs, 
dramas and poems. His songs were popular by the name aay Many of his 
Bharuds reflect the non Sanskrit street life. 


Both Kabir and Nanak reached great heights in the Bhakti movement. Kabir 
emphasized the spirit of equality. Kabir has disciples both from Muslims and 
Hindus. He disapproved casteism, idol-worship and religious bigotry. Kabir belongs 
to the lower caste. That's why he could understand their problems and privations 
properly. He fought against social evils to spread the message of humanism. The 
sayings of Kabir would prove useful even today for the Hindu reformers. His life 
and struggle could prove an ideal for those who want to bring about a cultural 
revolution in India. 


Guru Nanak was influenced by the teachings of Kabir. He started Bhakti 
movement of his own. Guru Nanak worked against the caste system. He strongly 
opposed superstitious beliefs and religious fanaticism. He preached the Universality 
of man, the philosophy of humanism and love of God. Padma Rao writes, "Nanak's 
teachings, which are free from caste feeling, have a contemporary relevance to a 
society dominated by religious orthodoxy and bigotry. Not to recognise this fact, 
would be a step in the wrong direction."'® 


In Andhradesa, there were some poets, who questioned untouchability and 
caste system, who include Vemana, Veera Brahmam and Siddappa. They created 
an oral literature, of poems and songs. They moved the hearts of the common 
people. They questioned many of the social evils of the day and spread the message 
of Humanism. The anti-caste feeling is also very strong in the literature of Basava's 
Veerasaiva movement. The Veerasaiva and Veeravaishnava movements’ outcry 
against caste and untouchability. People from lower castes initiated this Bhakti 
movement particularly in opposing the Hindu religious establishment. 


The Bhakti teachings remained only as words of sympathy. They did not 
bring about any basic change in society. They were unable to establish strong 
philosophical foundations. But they facilitate in utilising the art forms in literature, 
and songs in the popular language. They provide the methods of propaganda and 
Humanist culture as instruments for forging an alternative to Hinduism. We can 
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also develop the philosophical outlook lacking in them. About the Bhakti movement 
reformers, Arjun Dangle opines, "Though the term 'Dalit Literature’ did not exist 
during this period, concern for Dalits and about the injustice meted to them is first 
reflected in the writings of these authors and so they can be called pioneers of the 
Dalit literary movement." 


Thus, the untouchables lived a life full of poverty, starvation, ignorance, insults, 
injustice, and atrocities practiced against humanity. The only thing available to 
them was their wretchedness. It was so mingled with every drop of their blood that 
they forget their own existence. They could hardly dream of freedom or 
independence. This condition prevailed till the British came to India. 


Development of Dalit Ideology and Literature in Modern Period: 


The Dalit socio-political movement encompasses the period from the arrival 
of the British to Ambedkar and his movements. The arrival of the British and their 
establishment as rulers in India severely jolted the social system in India. The 
British brought with them new knowledge, technology and production processes, 
which in turn led to industrialization. Most importantly anew codified legal system 
replaced the old one dominated by religious restrictions. With the introduction of 
English Education and its spread, a new class of literates began to grow. Human 
relations began to be examined in the light of ethical values and by the touchstone 
of scientific enquiry. The work of social reconstruction gained momentum. 


A generation of social reformers came into being during the early days of the 
British rule. However, their reforms were restricted to evils such as child marriage 
and superstition, that too among the higher classes of society i.e, Brahmins. But 
even in such times, there were four great revolutionaries born in India. Namely, 
Phule, Periyar, Narayen Guru and Ambedkar. They ruthlessly examined the Hindu 
religion and fiercely attacked those who supported caste superiority. They strongly 
maintained that the backward classes, untouchables and women in the country 
must be freed from slavery and be allowed to live a life of dignity. The credit for 
taking the brilliant, aggressive ideology of Phule one step further goes to Periyar, 
Narayana Guru and Ambedkar. We have to remember one historical truth here. 
All these philosophical preceptors for this movement emerged from the impact of 
the Bhakti movements. They shaped the abolition of caste as a theoretical weapon 
for the social revolution. 

Jyothiba Phule and his Contribution 

Mahatma Phule was one of the social revolutionaries of the modern age, who 
fought against the Brahmanism and Hindu caste system. As the first point of his 
social programme, Phule preferred the education of women of lower castes to 
resist caste superiority. He realised the importance of education. That is why, he 
started the experiment at home. He felt that the illiteracy of these women was 
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mainly responsible for the dominance of the upper castes. He educated his wife, 
Savitribai Phule, treated her with equal rights. That is why his wife cooperated 
with him in the movement till the end. In August 1848, Phule started the girls’ 
school. The traditionalist Brahmins opposed the girls’ school adversely. They began 
spreading cruel propaganda against him. But he confronted their propaganda and 
kept running his school. When his wife was going to school to teach, the 
traditionalists used to pelt stones at her. Both Phule and his wife bore all these 
things with much patience. When nobody was ready to come out to teach the 
untouchables, it was she who dared to come out. The traditionalist Brahmins put 
pressure on Phule's father. They asked Phule either to close down the girls’ school 
or leave home. Phule and his wife decided to leave the house and continued the 
educational programme for some time. Owing to financial adversities, the school 
had to be closed down for some time. When Phule was in financial crisis, his 
Brahmin friends, like Govande and Valvekar, came to his assistance. With-the aid 
of his friends, he overcame financial adversities and was able to restart the school 
on 3rd July 1851. 


Phule criticized the British Government, which had been allotting more funds 
for the education of the upper castes. This kind of allotting funds empowered 
Brahmins to monopolise the education. By experiencing the fruits of education 
they started perpetuating their domination over the lower castes. This caste 
domination was possible because of the financial support of the British Government. 
Phule feared and announced a war on this phenomenon of Brahmins monopolising 
over education and perpetuating their control. He described the Brahmins as 
tricksters and tyrants. He called for people's agitation against this caste despotism. 
He conducted and organised his propaganda in the language of people. He illustrated 
with famous sayings, Puranic stories and historical anecdotes. Sometimes, he used 
to strengthen his argument with examples from the Bible. 


Apart from fighting for the rights of the lower castes, Phule was deeply moved 
by the problems of the upper caste women. Good number of women used to suffer 
because of child marriages. And they also used to suffer from permanent widowhood 
with no prospect of marriage. Some of them used to discard the children born out 
of wedlock. Phule started orphanages for such abandoned children and orphans. 
He also used to provide shelter to pregnant women who used to seek his protection. 


Phule started a movement called Satya Sodak Samaj, which was necessary to 
remove and abolish the Hindu caste system. The members of the conference 
declared it as their basic ideal to liberate the Sudras and the Untouchables from the 
slavery of Hinduism. Dhananjay Keer writes, "The objects of the Samaj were to 
redeem the Sudras and Ati Sudras from the influence of Brahminical scriptures 
under which the Brahmin priests fleeced them, to make them conscious of their 
human rights, and to liberate them from mental and religious slavery."" 
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Phule propagated this movement among the common people through 
pamphlets, booklets and public meetings. His speeches developed self-respect among 
the people. Dhananjay Keer writes in his book, "Awakening self-respect in the 
peasants and toiling masses, he infused courage in them to stand up against the 
poverty and social injustice, and against the oppressive, unjust and inhuman Hindu 
priest craft and the caste system." According to Phule without fighting against 
evils of society, the suppressed cannot get their rights back. If the Dalits are to 
progress, it is possible only through the constructive programme. Phule preached 
that the Brahmins who are dominating in the name of caste are not likely to give 
up their power so easily. 

Ever since the Satya Sodhak Samaj decided its main ideals as the opposition to 
Brahmanism, the Brahmin class began attacking the Samaj and started spreading 
the violent propaganda against it. Mahatma Phule showed great courage and 
determination in taking forward the 'Samaj' in such crucial circumstances. His 
dedicated followers spread the ideals into the villages. That was a period, when the 
Brahmo-Samaj and the Prathana Samaj were working for social reform among the 
upper castes. But the Satya Sodhak Samaj, in Maharastra, concentrated on social 
revolution, awakening the Dalits. Satya Sodhak Samaj taught people how to fight 
against the suppression of the lower castes. Dhananjay Keer writes, "The Satya 
Sodhak Samaj was the first institution to launch a social movement in modern 
India. It raised its voice against slavery and demanded social justice. It was the 
shrill voice of a long suppressed people in India.""* 


In Hinduism also, many reform movements began working for social reform. 
Instead of directing their criticism against the foundation of caste, they taught the 
equality of man before God. But the Satya Sodhak Samaj made it clear that without 
resolving the caste issue the Hindu social system cannot be changed. It opposed all 
kinds of social inequality and fought for social justice. The Brahmins and the 
landlord castes applied as many tricks as possible to curb the movement but in 
vain. Padma rao writes: "Phule was not only the theorist of caste destruction, but 
a preceptor. The path laid down by him is likely to lead the movement of Indian 
social revolution to its ultimate goal" 


Periyar's Contribution 


Periyar E. V. Rama Swami Naicker was a great crusader who first organised 
the Anti-Brahmin movement in South India. He campaigned rigorously mainly to 
regain the self-respect lost by the Dalits and the weaker sections in the Hindu 
society. He started the movement in 1925 when Brahmin domination was in its 
peak stage and Tamil Nadu was being Aryanised in terms of language, history and 
culture. Tamil culture was completely different from the Aryan culture. Ever 
since, Periyar started the self-respect movement, the traditionalist Hindu Brahmins 
were unable to sleep in peace. He went on relentlessly for the destruction of the 
false doctrines constructed by the Hindu Brahmins. Since his childhood, Pariyar 
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was against believing Gods and deities of all religions. Not only that, he posed a 
good number of scientific questions pertaining to the superstitious beliefs created 
by Brahmin culture. He started Vaikom movement for temple entry to Dalits and 
weaker sections. Vaikom was a beautiful village in Kerala. Until 1924, the members 
of the lower castes and Untouchables were not allowed to walk along the streets 
where the temple was located. The Untouchables were not allowed to come anywhere 
near for fear that the temple might be polluted. Mahatma Gandhi made efforts to 
destroy the movement. He wrote in Young India, "No help from outside should 
come for this movement, which is being conducted as part of the campaign against 
Untouchability, that this problem should be solved by Hindus themselves, and that 
we cannot change the hearts of the opponents by obtaining help from outside."'® 


During the Vaikom Satyagraha, some Brahmins performed a 'Satru Samhara 
Yagnam’ to kill Periyar. Because of the awareness created by the Vaikom Satyagraha, 
there was a temple entry at many places in Tamil Nadu. Periyar earlier brou ght 
pressure on the Congress leaders to work for the backward classes. But they rejected 
his proposals. As a result, he came out of the Congress Party. He founded the Self- 
Respect League in 1925. Ever since it is established, he started working for the 
Dalits and women.Talking about women at a public meeting on 11th November 
1928, he says: "If we are to be free, our women must be allowed the same liberty 
and privileges as our men."!” 


Periyar publicly bumt the Ramayana and the Manu Smriti. He was put in jail 
for doing this. According to Periyar Manu Dharma Sastra performs two main 
functions. The first one makes the Brahmins, superior to the others. Second one 
helps the Brahmins live comfortably without doing any work. Because of these 
two functions, the non-Brahmins lose their self-respect and individuality. The 
ideology of Manu Smriti begins to dominate the whole society, government, judicial 
system, state legislation and everything comes under the control of the Brahmins. 
Periyar emphasises the fact that this makes all the non-Brahmin's enslavement. To 
declare war on Manu Smriti is to declare war on the Hindu social system. The 
Brahmins portray non-brahmins as traitors. Gandhi as a leader of the upper castes 
Hindus openly critised Periyar and Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. Even Swamies and Acharyas 
used to curse and abuse him. Confronting all these attacks, Periyar proclaims the 
need for an alternative socio-political system. 


Leaders like Periyar were able to shake the foundations of the Congress Party. 
He established the rule of the Sudras. He preached the need for getting rid of 
Sudras' enslavement. Thus, in the subsequent period he proved himself a source of 
inspiration to the Dalit Panthers Movement in Maharastra. 
Narayana Guru's Contribution 

Narayana Guru preached against superstitions, meaningless rituals, and wasteful 
expenditure on social and religious ceremonies. Having made a start among the 
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Ezhavas, he soon paid attention to the untouchables of the region known as Pariahs, 
Pulayas and Nayadis in Malabar. Narayana Guru insisted that none should observe 
untouchability. He got untouchables appointed as cooks and bearers. He made 
efforts to give them equal opportunities in all the organisations he set up. The 
temples that he or his followers built were thrown open to the untouchables. He 
preached that worship of God was not to be denied to any individual. He proclaimed 
that an offence in this regard was an offence against God. 


Ambedkar's Contribution 


Ambedkar’s primary concern was to emancipate the downtrodden and oppressed 
classes in the country. He had to struggle hard for the protection and promotion of 
basic human and civil rights for the downtrodden. But at the same time, he had a 
wider perspective of his mission in life. Mandal writes, "Ambedkar must be 
recognised not only as a great political thinker, social philosopher, religious leader, 
but also a great champion for the human rights of the depressed classes."!® 


Ambedkar systematically analysed the institution of caste. The caste system is 
pivotal institution in Indian society. It shapes and directs the relationship of its 
members in a number of ways. After being understood the social malady, Ambedkar 
set up different solutions to eradicate the social evils. Ambedkar gravitated towards 
the political life as a means to serve the nation. On 19th March 1927 at Mahad, a 
conference was held to discuss the action plan for drawing water from the communal 
wells, which was led by Ambedkar. The main issue of discussion was the refusal of 
caste-Hindus to allow untouchables to take water from the community wells. In 
fact, the Dalits had legal right to draw water from community wells since 1924. It 
was a peculiar type of religious discrimination. Hindus were allowing Christians 
and Muslims to draw water but they were not allowing the untouchable Hindus. 
Under the leadership of Ambedkar nearly ten thousand Dalits marched to Chowdar 
tank. The Dalits ceremonially exercised their civic rights to use the water. Probably, 
Ambedkar was the first to organise this kind of social activity. Geanette Robbin 
observes, "This decision was significant as it was the first achievement and united 
step of the untouchables in exercising what they felt was one of their rights. March 
19th is still observed as the Independence Day of the untouchables. On that day in 
1927 their struggle for Independence began.""” 


Yet another conference was held on December 25, 1925 near Mahad, where 
Ambedkar had burnt 'Manu Smriti’ and demanded a new one to reshape the Hindu 
code, It was an attack on caste Hindus. Ambedkar demanded that the Indian caste 
society would be reduced to one class. Many non-Brahmins attended the conference 
and supported Ambedkar. Robbin writes: "The self assertion of depressed classes 
shocked the orthodox people, while it renewed and strengthened the self-confidence 
of the Untouchables themselves,"*" 
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Under the leadership of Ambedkar, the untouchables planned a Satyagraha 
Campaign. When the campaign began, many temples were closed down for several 
days rather than allowing untouchables. Ambedkar launched 'Kalaram’ temple 
entry at Nasik to worship Shree Rama. All the untouchables sat down in front of 
the gates when permission was not given. Robbin says: “This struggle lasted for 
one month. It ended in fighting because the orthodox Hindus refused to let the 
untouchables participate in the Chariot procession of Rama, and the agitation 
confirmed until 1935."2' Although the temple entry campaign did not produce 
sweeping reforms for untouchables, it made its significant impact in India and the 
outside world. Untouchables became followers of Ambedkar. He became the official 
representative for the Untouchables. When Simon Commission came to India in 
1928 to prepare a report on the Government's performance, the Congress Party 
boycotted it. But Ambedkar, utilised the occasion and pleaded with Simon 
Commission to allot separate seats for Scheduled Castes in the Legislature. Though 
the Simon report awarded separate electorates to the Sikhs, Muslims and Christians, 
the Dalits were not awarded and were included with the Hindus. 


Ramsay McDonald announced the ‘Communal Award,’ which gave depressed 
classes and minorities separate electorates. Though Gandhi has earlier agreed to 
communal award, he now began to fast-unto-death in protest against it. Gandhi 
opposed separate electorates to Dalits. Gandhi believed that separate electorates 
would create division among the Hindus. In the initial stage, Ambedkar showed 
unconcern over Gandhi's fast. He was pressurised a lot by the Congress Party 
leaders, who feared that Gandhi would die. Because of Gandhi's fast-unto death, 
Ambedkar accepted and agreed with Gandhi's followers, which came to be known 
as the ‘Puna Pact.’ Shankar writes: "Dissident Gandhi wanted to defeat this design 
and went on a fast unto death on 24th September 1932. Ambdekar and Gandhi 
reached an understanding which became the famous ‘Puna Pact.'"* But Ambedkar 
and untouchables were black mailed to save Gandhi's life. 


Ambedkar's primary role was to crusade for human nghts of the daliths in the 
country. His early life experience and his studies of the socio-economic history of 
the country convinced him to emancipate the depressed classes through social 
reform movement and political action. Self-help and self-respect was the trident 
with which he guided his people. According to Ambedkar's biographer Dhananjay 
Keer: "He moved through the hamlets, villages and towns to stir up his people 
stinging them into protests and driving them into revolt."“ Ambedkar experienced 
bitterness of the Indian caste system. The ills, insults and humiliation led him to 
fight against the social evils imposed on Dalits or Scheduled Castes and other 
lower castes. 


Contemporary Developments 


The modern Dalit movement comprises the post-Ambedkar period. Certain 
important developments took place in the Dalit movement during the period. One 
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of the developments was the formation of the Republican Party of India and the 
other was the Dalit Panthers movement. Some other developments led to the origin 
of Dalit Sahitya Movement, Dalit Ranghbhoomi (Dalit Theatre), BAMCEF (The 
All India Backward and SC, OBC and Minority Communities Employees 
Federation), Bahujan Samaj Party and Bharatiya Republican Party. However, the 
most successful amongst them was Dalit Fanther movement and the Bahujan Samaj 

The Republican Party of India came into existence out of the All India Scheduled 
Castes Federation by changing the latter's name in October 1957. After the death 
of Ambedkar, the founder of the party, N. Shivaraj became its leader till his death 
in 1984. It held seven sessions over a period of time. The Republican Party accords 
acceptance to the fundamental tenets of the Indian Constitution, such as justice, 
freedom, equality and brotherhood for the citizens of India. The Republican Party 
initially did commendable work. It tried to represent and get the problems of the 
Dalits resolved. The period from 3rd October 1957 to 3rd October 1959 is 
considered as ‘the Golden age to the Republican Party. During this period, its 
leaders concentrated their efforts on acceptance of the genuine demands of the 
Scheduled Castes. When their efforts were hot successful, they unitedly protested. 
The important events that took place in the history of the party were organising 
Satyagrahas of land-less in 1953, 1958 and in 1964. These Satyagrahas have taken 
place under the leadership of Dadasaheb Gaikwad. Because of peasant base, Gaikwad 
organising these Satyagrahas. The party put forth the demands and kept the welfare 
of the Dalits as its main objective, It is also evident from the various Satyagrahas 
that the party expressed its concern for social, political, and economic issues. The 
Republican Party played a pivotal role to generate awareness. But it failed to 
recognise the root cause of the problem of the Dalits. The leaders made choices 
according to their political convenience. 


All these conflicts amongst leaders and suppressive conditions of Dalits gaye 
birth to the Dalit Panthers movement in Maharastra. The most significant factor 
responsible for the rise of the Dalit Panther Movement is repression of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. The Dalits are in minority all over the country. In 
villages, caste Hindus used to exploit Dalits and also harass their women folk. 
Atrocities on the Dalits are increased. The police and administration used to show 
apathetic outlook towards Dalits. The ineffectiveness of the government's welfare 
schemes and land reform schemes have been responsible for a sense of dissatisfaction 
among the Dalits. Therefore, the Dalit Panther Movement is formed to fight against 
these atrocities. 

Two Dalit writer-activists, Namdev Dhasal and J. V. Pawar, took initiative in 


forming the Dalit Panthers in Bombay in 1972. They borrowed the name from the 
Black Panthers of America. They called themselves ‘Panthers’ because they are 
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supposed to fight for their rights like Panthers and not get suppressed forever by 
the strength and might of their oppressors. Raja Dhale's article ‘Kala Swatantriya 
Din'1.e., 'Black Independence Day, published in August 1972, become controversial 
and created a sensation among the Dalits. With this, the term ‘Dalit’ came into 
vogue. The Panthers and writings of Dalit writers attracted young Dalit Buddhists 
and non-Buddhists who formed local organisations of the Dalit Panthers. These 
organisations made counter attacks on caste Hindus, whenever the Caste Hindus 
harassed poor Dalits. Open confrontation between the Dalit Panthers and upper- 
caste Hindus took place several times. The Dalit youth came forward and took up 
the task of bringing all the Dalits on a single platform. The Dalit youth mobilised 
the Dalits for the struggle for their civil rights and justice. This gave rise to the 
Dalit Panther Movement in 1972 in Maharastra. The term Dalit has been 
reinterpreted to make it broad, so as to include all the suppressed classes in society. 
Latha writes, "The manifesto of the Dalit Panthers defined Dalits in 1973 as all 
scheduled castes and Tribes, landless labourers, small farmers and Nomadic Tribes, 
who are committed to fighting injustice stemming from political power, property, 
religion and social status."** 


Some of the educated Dalits in Maharastra, Karnataka and Gujarat developed 
Dalit literature to articulate and project their identity. To articulate their identity 
the educated Dalit writers started writing poetry, novels and other forms of literature. 
This genre becomes the perfect outlet to their emotions, grievances, sufferings and 
aggression. They articulate their perception for the present and the future, reconstruct 
history, project their aspirations and evolve new symbols and idioms. Patil writes: 
"This literature provides them with new strength and vigour to revolt against 
Brahminical literature." It is an important medium in their search for an identity, 
Baburao Bagul, in his Swagat, writes: "Since I am born here, I have got a caste. 
But since | started writing and thinking about men and women, | became a part 
and parcel of the Dalit, neglected and deprived sections of this country and the 
entire world."* The Dalit Panthers emerge as a mass symbol of revolt. It is the 
massive beginning of the Dalit rural poor in villiages and Dalit colonies throughout 
the country. It is the basis of the caste war. The Dalit Panthers was born in the 
slums of Bombay. But it is spread to cities and villages throughout the country to 
proclaim revolt. Gail Omvedt writes: "We do not want a little place in Brahmin 
galli, we want the rule of the whole land.aur revolution will flash like lighting.So 
proclaimed the 1972 manifesto of the Dalit Panthers."*’ 'Dalit Panther movement’ 
begins with Marathi literary magazines. It propagates anti establishment in Marathi 
literature. Dalit writers find the contemporary Marathi literature as it gives untrue 
representation of the social reality concerning even to the Dalits. They want a 
literature to represent the sufferings of the humanity. They exhibit inhuman 
conditions of the downtrodden people and projecting the atrocities against the 
Dalit community. The Dalit literature gives a clear expression of the sufferings of 
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the down trodden. It emerges as. a rebellion in the established Marathi literature. 
The bitterness and frustration along with the revolt find it expression in creative 
writings of Baburao Bagul, Daya Pawar, Shankar Rao Kharat, Raja Dahle, Namdeo 
Dhasal, J. V. Pawar, Arun Kamble and many more. 


The relationship between the Dalit literature and the Dalit Panthers movement 
runs very deep. The Dalit literature as a genre is the first development, not only in 
Marathi but also in many Indian languages. This literature is drawing its inspiration 
from the life and experiences of marginalised segments of Indian society. Dalit 
literature struggles for securing basic human rights. Dalit writings are narratives 
of trauma, pain, resistance, protest and social change. Its language flows from the 
streets, slums, and untouchable colonies. It reflects a new social consciousness and 
an ideological awakening. Dalit writings initially took roots at Nasik, Bombay, 
Poona and Aurangabad. Thus, the Dalit movements and the development of the 
Dalit ideology simultaneously led to the origin and development of Dalit literature 
from time to time in India. 
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Dr. B.R. Ambedkar - An Eminent Economist 
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Dr. B.R. Ambedkar was basically a student of economics. His economic thoughts 
are relevant in the present context of Indian situation. His economic analysis offers 
policy measures which help solve the chronic and acute problems that are remained 
unsolved to this date, This paper attempts to present an economic structure designed 
by him for the upliftment of minorities. 


Dr. B.R. Ambedkar wanted to engineer such economic structure which would 
bring economic welfare to the down-trodden, underprivileged, landless labourers, 
poor small farmers, scheduled castes and scheduled tribes.'! In view of this, he 
submitted a memorandum entitled "State and Minorities" to the Constituent 
Assembly in 1947. In this, he proposed an economic structure which implies that 
economic activities such as agriculture, key industries and Insurance shall be owned 
and run by the state. His plan of economic structure is as follows: 


In India, agricultural development is weakened by the chronic problems such 
as fragmentation and small holdings of land that are remained still unsolved. These 
problems are attributed to the Law of Inheritance and socio-economic background. 
That law of Inheritance reduced not only the size of the holdings but also agricultural 
productivity and increased the dependency of a large number of family members 
on the small piece of land for their survival. Dr. B.R. Ambedkar put forth his view 
that consolidation of holdings may not be possible unless the excess and idle 
labourers are engaged in industrial activities. He says, "Industrialization must precede 
the consolidation" .* However, he later on, changed his view and opined that neither 
consolidation of holdings nor tenancy legislation is increasing agricultural 
productivity nor do they help solve the chronic problems of landless labourers and 
small farmers. He suggested measures for the economic development of these 
people by nationalization of whole agricultural land with collective farming. 


Such a reorganization of agriculture suggested by Dr. B.R. Ambedkar for 
India helps guarantee employment opportunities and reduces the strength of 
Landlords and their exploitation of the labourers, belonging mostly by to the 
depressed classes, which in turn help upliftment of their economic status to a 


desired standard. However, the nationalization of whole agriculture by the Law of 
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the Constitution is beyond the reach of a Parliamentary majority to suspend, to 
amend or abrogate it. It is only by this that one can achieve the triple object, 
namely, to establish socialism, retain Parliamentary Democracy, and avoid 
Dictatorship’. 

He gave expression to his thoughts on the current Indian problems such as: 
landless labourers, small holdings, Khoti system, mahar watan, collective farming, 
land revenue, and abolition of landlordism. It covered nearly four important decades: 
1917 to 1956. All major political and economic events have been touched by him. 


Besides his two notable books, “The Evolution of Provincial Finance in British 
India’ and 'The Problem of the Rupee,* he expressed his economic thought in the 
manifesto of the Independent Labour Party and in his speeches on the Constitution 
of India and the Union budgets. 


On many occasions, Ambedkar has expressed his views on land reform, mode 
of farming, and industrialization. The untouchable classes are predominantly landless 
or small peasant cultivators. His motive was to uplift these classes. He realized that 
the solution to the problem of the untouchable landless labourers was dependent 
on the solution of the Indian agricultural problem or more broadly the Indian 
economic problems. The strategy for the untouchables had to be fitted in a broader 
national strategy for broader economic development. 


Ambedkar pointed out, the lack of justice in basing the assessment of tie land 
revenue on the income. He advocated that land revenue must be brought under.the 
income-tax provisions. The Taxation Enquiry Commission (under the Chairmanship 
of Dr. John Matthai) had also later advocated the same view. His insistence on the 
abolition of landlordism, khoti, and mahar watan was noteworthy. He regarded it 
as an economic struggle or rather a form of struggle of oppressed classes against 
the exploiting classes. 


Ambedkar has discussed the currency problems in his book, ‘The Problem of 
the Rupee’. It was an instructive treatise on a controversial subject. According to 
him, closing of the Mints would prevent inflation and disturbances in the internal 
price level. He advocated that the standard of value should be gold and the elasticity 
of the currency should come from this source. He emphasized that with a good 
basis both expansion and contraction should be easy. He had shown great scholarship 
and tremendous amount of hard work in authoring this book. It surpassed all other 
treatises on the Rupee. The following are some press opinions: 


The Times (London): "Excellent piece of work. English style is easy; and his 
knowledge of his subject obviously very full." Economist (London): “It is a clear 
and ably written book-Certainly none of the other numerous works one or the 
other aspect of the monetary problem have anything like the readability of this 
tract. It is a clear and ably written work". Scotsman: "His work throughout shows 
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the utmost care and is clearly the fruit of painstaking research.. The book is an 
account of the originality of its treatment, to be recommended to all students of 
the finances of India". 


Financier: "Ambedkar deals with the problem in a very lucid and praiseworthy 
manner and puts forward not merely its origin but also valuable proposals for a 
solution, which should be studied by bankers and those merchants, whose business 
depends up on the exchange". 


The noted economist Professor Edwin Cannan, Ambedkar's guide, had written 
the Foreword to the above book. Professor Cannan disagreed with some of his 
criticisms but he said, "Even when I have thought him quite wrong, I have found 
a stimulating freshness in his views and reasons. Writers on Indian currency problems 
have referred to this book and even included extracts in their textbooks”. 
Dr.Ambedkar advocated the gold currency standard and favoured an inconvertible 
rupee with a fixed limit of issue. His exposition throughout is clear; his arguments 
are sound and convincing.® 


Ambedkar's book on "The Evolution of Provincial Finance in British India"? 
is a comprehensive study in the Provincial Decentralization of Imperial Finance. 
Professor R.A Seligman said in the preface: "The value of Ambedkar's contribution 
tg this discussion lies in the objective recitation of the facts and the impartial _ 
analysis of the ifiteresting dévelopment that has taken place in his country. Nowhere 
to my knowledge has such a detailed study of the underlying principles been 
made".® 


According to Ambedkar, the fundamental cause of India's backward economy 
was the delay in changing the land system.The real remedy was democratic 
collectivism in which economic efficiency, productivity, and overhauling village 
economy was materialized’. It aimed to wipe out completely elements of economic 
exploitation and social injustice. He desired that there should be no landlord, not 
tenant, and no landless labourer. He wanted both, freedom and welfare, which 
were possible in his idea of economic realism. He realized that no proper place 
was given to landless labourers in cooperative farming". 


His idea of nationalization of agriculture was opposed by reactionary forces. 
The essential feature of his approach to economic problems was his condemnation 
of extreme views like laissez-faire and scientific socialism!''. Therefore, mixed 
economy was the corner-stone of his economic ideas. He stood for the progressive 
transformation of society, removing glaring social and economic inequalities that 
were due to the capitalist system. His advocacy of state socialism and parliamentary 
democracy as a means to establish socialism, deserves careful examination. 
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Scheduled Castes Organizations in Karnataka 
- A Historical Perspective 
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Though the Constitution of India gives special protection under Article 46, to 
the people belonging to depressed sections, there exist disparities in the Indian 
society. Therefore, there is a need, to promote the weaker sections of the people in 
general and the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes in particular and to protect 
them from social in injustice and all forms of exploitation. The present paper 
examines the emergence of Scheduled castes’ organisations and their impact in 
bringing the social change and uplift of depressed Castes in Karnataka. 


The history of our country reveals that several organisations emerged due to 
various factors. The process of their development can be seen in the development 
of human civilization. Today we find an organization at the bottom of a small 
community and also at an international level.' Every organization has specific 
purpose or objective for the protection of the interests of its members. 


Scheduled Caste Organizations 


In the Evolution of human society, strong men dominated the weak and 
discrimination has become a mechanism to suppress the weak in the hands of the 
strong and privileged people. Discrimination is found in all the societies, at all 
times. The nature of discrimination varies from society to society. For example in 
the Western World, it is based on colour, race, occupation, economic status and 
social position, etc. But in the Indian context, in addition to the above, the 
discrimination is mainly based on the Caste.? Caste System is the characteristic 
feature of the Indian Society. People are grouped on the basis of caste. There are 
several castes, which are arranged hierarchically, the place and respect of a person 
it, the society, is generally based on one's caste. Brahmins are at the top of the 
hierarchy who enjoy all privileges and the Scheduled Castes people are at the 
bottom of the hierarchy who were denied the basic needs of life and are living a 
miserable life, 


Under these circumstances several reformers like Jyotibha Phule, Narayana 
Guru, Mahatama Gandhi, Dr. B.R. Ambedkar and others, fought and sacrificed 
their lives to uplift the down trodden people. The British government during the 
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colonial rule and later the Indian government in the post-independent period have 
brought several constitutional measures for the welfare of the daliths. Many 
voluntary organizations are also striving for the overall development of the 
Scheduled Castes. In spite of all these measures, for over a century, there is no 
much improvement in the lives of Scheduled Caste people, especially in the social 
and economic aspects. 


For several decades, due to lack of committed leaders, the people of these 
Scheduled Castes were unable to protest against the illtreatment and other forms 
of harassment. It was only after Dr. B.R. Ambedkar's intervention, the momentum 
of protest to ascertain their rights took a formal shape. The message of Dr. Ambedkar 
to educate, organise and fight has led to the formation of several organizations 
among the Scheduled Castes. These organizations aim to fight against inequality, 
discrimination, social boycott and inhuman treatment and privation, These 
organizations seriously agitate for their legitimate share in socio-economic, 
educational opportunities and political power in all the states of India, including 
the Karnataka State. 

Historical Background of Scheduled Castes 


Indian society is heterogeneous, wherein people belonging to various castes 
and communities reside. The people of Indian society are divided on the basis of 
castes. Caste system is based on 'Varna' system where the Brahmins are at the top 
of the hierarchy, followed by Vysyas, Kshatriyas and Sudras. Those people who 
are outside the “Varna’ system are known as 'Avarnas' or ‘Antajas’ or ‘Panchamas' 
or 'Chandalas'.’ They are external in the sense that they were forced to stay outside 
the village settlement. The concept of untouchability attached to them was 
responsible for treating or categorizing them as Scheduled castes. Those people 
belonging to last "Varna’ namely the ‘Sudras’ and ‘Avarnas include many caste 
groups which have suffered social and economic inequality since the ages. 


The Census of 1901, identified some castes suffering from disabilities and 
classified them as 'Unclean Castes’. However, the various official and non-official 
reports started identifying the ‘Unclean Castes’ as Depressed Classes’. To identify 
the 'Depressed Classes’ the term ‘Untouchables’ was first used by the Maharaja of 
Baroda, before the Depressed Classes Mission of Bombay in 1909.* These Castes 
were systematically listed in the 1931 Census of India. These untouchable Castes 
in India were officially defined as depressed castes in 1932.° The then British 
officials used the term ‘Scheduled castes' in 1932 and finally, in 1935 as 
recommended by the Simon Commission, the term ‘Scheduled Castes’ was adopted 
by the British Government as a substitute to all other words hitherto used for 
identifying the ‘Scheduled Castes.® The term’ Harijan' meaning' Children of God! 
was first used by Narshingh Mehta, a Gujarati saint poet in the 19th century and 
popularized by Gandhiji to refer to the people of untouchable castes in India.’ The 
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Constituent assembly used the word ‘Scheduled Castes’, while drafting the 
Constitution. The term’ Scheduled Castes' has not been defined anywhere in the 
Constitution. Article 34 of the Constitution reads as follows. "Scheduled Castes 
means such castes, races or tribes, parts of group within such castes, races or tribes 
as are deemed under Act 341 to be scheduled castes for the purpose of the Constitution 
of India". 

There are more than 3,743 castes and sub-castes in the Indian Society. The 
caste system is characterized by a status hierarchy, the scheduled castes or the so- 
called untouchables are at the base, in fact, at the lowest of the social and ritual 
status. These sections, on account of their low social and ritual status, had been 
subjected to a variety of disabilities under the traditional caste system and suffered 
from social injustice and exploitation.Their entries into temples of upper castes, 
public places, educational institutions, etc, were restricted. On account of their 
being on the lowest rung of the social ladder, they were forced to take up unclean 
and menial occupations and jobs, which yielded low incomes. They were associated 
with a variety of'specialized traditional occupations such as scavenging, cobbling, 
disposal of carcass, basketry, etc. As a consequence, these castes have remained 
socially, economically and educationally, politically and culturally backward for 
several centuries. 


Therefore, the Constitution gives special protection to them. Under Article 46 
of the constitution, it is the responsibility of the state to promote with special care, 
the educational and economic interests of the weaker sections of the people in 
general and the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes in particular and to protect 
them from social injustice and all forms of exploitation. 

Organizations of Scheduled Castes in Karnataka 

The history of categorising some castes as Scheduled Castes commenced with 
the Government of India Act, 1935. This step, on the part of the then British 
Government, was meant to treat the most oppressed and exploited castes with a 
degree of special political dispensation. Most of these castes were known as 
‘untouchable’ in the context of the Hindu social structure and were isolated and 
disadvantaged by their ‘untouchability', characterised by a blatant deprivation of 
opportunities. 

The population of SCs in Karnataka has increased from 3.12 million in 1961 
to 8.56 million in 2001, registering an increase of 17.43 per cent as compared to 
an increase of 15.85 per cent in the SC population at the national level. The share 
of the SC population in the total population, which was 13.22 per cent in 1961, 
declined to 13.14 in 1971, then increased to 15.07 per cent in 1981, and to 16.38 
per cent in 1991, and thereafter, fell to 16.21 per cent in 2001. The share of the SC 
population to the total population of India in 2001 is about 16.26 per cent, which 
is almost equal to that of Karnataka. In terms of decadal growth, there was a 
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quantum jump (45.33 per cent) in the SC population during 1971-81, followed by 
a 31.70 per cent increase in the next decade (1981-91).* It fell to 16.21 per cent in 
the following decade, 1991-2001. The high growth recorded during 1971-81 and 
1981-91 was not only due to increased fertility rates, but also because of the 
addition of new castes to the SC category. 


The organisations of the Scheduled Castes in Karnataka started in the beginning 
of 20th century due to the growing awareness of the people in general and 
particularly the scheduled castes. It was the result of Western Education, spread of 
liberal thought, religious and reform movements etc. 


The First one was the ‘Karnataka Bahiskrit Sangh’. It was founded by Swami 
Deoral Rajmi Ingle at Belgaum in the year 1922. Its objectives were to promote 
unity and awareness among the scheduled castes people especially these living in 
the villaeges, including Mahar, Mang. Chambar etal. 

Secondly, Adi-Jambava Organisation was formed by Justice Shankar Narayan 
Rao at Bangalore in the year 1920. Its objectives were to improve cultural life of 
the Madiga, to give up the custom of child marriage, and buffalo sacrifice, to 
avoid consumption of carrion, payment of bride price and serving liquor at 
engagement ceremonies. 


Thirdly, Bhim Sena Organisation was founded by Shri. B. Shyama Sunder at 
Gulbarga in the year 1968. Its objectives were: to surrender of twenty five per cent 
of villages in every taluk, a separate electorate for scheduled castes, a separate 
University for scheduled castes in each state and strong political organization for 
untouchables. He proclaimed: "We Will rather die on our legs than live on our 
knees", "We are not Hindus", "We will burn Hindu Gods etc. 

Scheduled Castes' Organizations in Gulbarga District 

In the district, the Scheduled Castes Organisations can be grouped into Macro 
Level Organizations and Micro-Level Organizations.These scheduled castes’ 
organizations have a distinct identity of location, caste and the alliance te a leader. 
Accordingly we find same type of organizations with common objectives 
functioning at different levels like State, District, Taluk and the Village. At times, 
there will be two or three factions of the same organization working at a place. 
Macro Level Organizations 
A) Karnatka Dalit Sangharsha Samiti: This organisation was formed in the 

year 1977. Dalit Sangharsha Samiti consists of people from all depressed 

sections i.e. SC, ST, BCs, and Minorites.In the beginning it was a cultural 
organisation. Over a period of time it united the people of depressed classes 
under its bannerand posed many challenges to the caste dominated and hereditary/ 
dynastic rule in the state. Its objectives were to fight against deep rooted social, 
cultural, and economic inequality towards scheduled castes, to fight against the 
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blind belief and slavery system, to promote compulsory education, cultural 
unity, community dinning in marriages, simple and inter-caste marriages etc, 
to provide basic needs like food, shelter, clothing, water and to fight against 
atrocities, social boycott on dalit people especially women etc. 


Karnataka Dalit Students Federation (KDSF): 


The objectives were:to promote education from primary school to university 
level, to bring unity among the dalit students, to fight for vocational training 
to downtrodden students based ontheir caliber, skill and value based education, 
to support all revolutionary movements and organizations which fight against 
unjust practices in the society, to support caste based reservation and fight 
against upper castes conspiracy of merit and economic reservation slogans, to 
agitate distribution of sub-caste reservation and support to enhance Dalit 
reservation, from 18per cent to 22 per cent to fight against social evils like 
caste, dowry, communal clashes, to create political awareness, self-respect, 
and self-confidence in the minds of dalit students. 


Sub-Caste Organizations in Gulbarga District: Micro-Level Organizations : 


A) Dalit Panther Gulbarga: The organization's main objectives are to secure 


B) 


C) 


D) 


EB) 


land to landless people belonging to the depressed castes, fight against feudal 
system and atrocities on dalits, Caste System, Untouchability, and other social, 
cultural and economic exploitation. Special Provision for these castes in 
education, employment, development schemes, etc. 


Dalit Sahitya Parishad, Gulbarga: The Objectives are to conduct special 
lectures on dalit literature, art and culture, and conduct conferences and present 
awards and honors to the distinguished dalit literates in various disciplines, 
encourage dalit literature, publication of books, conduct seminars, conferences, 
endowment lecturers etc. on Dr. B.R. Ambedkar, Jothi Rao Phule and others. 


Karnataka Dalit Sahitya Sansad, Gulbarga: The Objectives are to promote 
Dalit literature and fine arts, education and development of Dalit community, 
fostering the feeling of a unity and brotherhood, 


Kranti Jyoti Savitribai Phule Mahila Organisation: In order to uplift the 
people of depressed classes through women participation, this organisation 
was formed. The objectives are to achieve the overall development of Dalit 
women, to fight against injustice, encourage dalit literature, art, culture, 
vocational education, training in handicrafts and other small scale industries, 
emancipation from poverty, superstitious customs and traditions. 


Lambani Caste Organisation: The objectives are to work for the overall 
development of the community and create awareness.To facilitate rural 
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F) 


G) 


H) 


K) 


development programmes, establish, schools, colleges, training institutes, 
hostels. To promote women development and child welfare programmes. To 
propagate the traditional culture. 

Madiga Community Organisation: Akhil Karnataka Adi Jambhay Jagruta 
Organisation represents the Madiga Caste. Its Objectives are to develop Adi 
Jambava community, to protect from exploitation and rehabilitate the labourers, 
physically handicapped, destitute women, Dumb and Deaf people, to promote 
educational facilities through schools, colleges, training centers, hostels etc. 
To take up socio-economic development programmes for the community in 
genaral and women in particular. 


Waddar or Bhoya Caste: The Objectives are to provide educational facilities, 
to provide financial and technical assistance to the unemployed persons for 
self employment, like crushing machines, stone cutting industries, to provide 
self employment schemes for the women, and to propagate the traditional 
culture. | 


Samagar Caste Organisation: The objectives are to provide Vocational training 
in leather technology for both men and women and to facilitate financial and 
technical assistance to promote leather industry, readymade shoe market etc., 
to start schools and colleges, hostels, to establish Mahila Banks for the sake of 
women, to establish orphanage home for destitute children and old age persons 
and to propagate the traditional culture. 





Dhor Organisation: The name of the caste organization is Veerashaiva Kakiyya 
Dhor Organisation. The Objectives are promotion of professional education, 
hostels for old age persons and poor Dhor students, to take up economic 
developmental activities, to promote social, religious and cultural activities of 
the community. 


Korcha Seva Organisation: The objectives are to promote social, educational, 
religious, economic, development programmes, to take up self employment 
schemes, to establish credit cooperative society, to promote women development 
programmes. 

Mang-Garudi: The objectives are to remove the social and economical 
backwardness of the members of the Mang-Garudi community, to promote 
education, training, hostel facilities for their children, to promote employment 
opportunities through the vocational, scientific, Industrial and commercial 
training camps, to introduce cooperative cottage industries. To eradicate illiteracy, 
superstition and provide opportunities for the development of women, to provide 
security against all sorts of exploitation. 
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Table 1 
Distribution of Organizations and Population in Gulbarga District by Caste 
| No. of Per cent | Population | Per cent 
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Source: Compiled From the Documents of Gulbarga District. 


It is evident from the Table-1 that in Gulbarga district, among the eight 
scheduled caste Holeya community has highest number of organizations (38) 
constituting 32.20 per cent of functioning organizations. It has a large population 
(37.56 per cent) and working in different talukas in Gulbarga. The second 
widespread organization represents the Madiga community with 25 branches (21.19 
per cent) functioning in different parts of the district. In terms of its population, it 
accounts fo 21.81 per cent among the total scheduled castes, the organizational 
representation of 32.19 percent supports the fact that the community has organized 
itself proportionately to fight against the external aggression. Another interesting 
inference from the table is that the Lambani community which is the second largest 
scheduled caste population (30.29 per cent) in the district has an organizational 
strength of only 17.80 per cent. Mang-Garudi community is lowest both in terms 
of number of Organizations and the population with 0.89 per cent and 0.15 per 
cent respectively. Among the remaining castes, Waddar has an organizational 
strength of 8.47 per cent with a population of 6.91 per cent followed by Korcha 
with 5.93 per cent of organizational strength and 0.72 per cent population. Samagar 
with 7.64 per cent of organizational strength and 1.52 per cent population, and 
Dhor community with 5.93 per cent of organizational strength and 1.02 per cent 
population. 


Impact of Scheduled Castes' Organisations in Karnataka 



















In order to assess the working and relevance of Scheduled castes organizations 
in Gulbarga district, an elaborate study was conducted. A detailed questionnaire 
was served to the people and leaders of Scheduled castes organisations across the 
district and the following findings were made. Besides, obtaining the opinions of 
the members of different organisations, view of people officials of the government 
departments, people's representatives in the district have been collected. 
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The Scheduled castes’ organisations in the district united the people of depressed 
sections to fight for the human values and human rights. They created awareness 
among the people of depressed sections to participate in social activities and also 
created awareness against social evils such as Child Marriage, Buffalo sacrifice, 
consumption of liquor at religious ceremonies. The organizations contributed for 
political awareness among the depressed sections. As the new Democratic 
government in India has to survive on the principle of majority. The Scheduled 
castes organisations demanded for educational facilities and provisions for the 
establishment of Social Welfare department to work for the welfare of these sections. 
The organisations worked for the implementation of 18% of reservation in 
educational institutions including Professional and Medical Colleges.They also 
created awareness for the preparation and implementation of programmes for the 
welfare of these sections in the Institutions of Panchayat raj. The Scheduled castes 
organisations in the district are responsible for distribution of land to the landless 
labourers. 
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Impact of New Industrial Policy on Industrial Labour 
- A Case Study of Azam Jahi Mills, Warangal 


M. Vidyasagar Reddy* 
Mohd. Masliuddin** 


INTRODUCTION 


The developing countries which were liberated from the colonial rule have 
assigned top priority to the economic progress. Gunnar Myrdal brought out the 
relationship of industrialization to economic development as an answer to economic 
problems. All the developed nations in the world have developed and improved 
their industrial structure by following a proper Industrial Policy. The Industrial 
Policy of the government plays a very important role in the industrialization of the 
country. This can be seen from the examples of the countries like J apan, Germany 
etc. A clear-cut formulation and declaration of an industrial policy is a must ina 
country aspiring to adopt economic planning for development. 


Industrialization facilitate the production of goods for domestic use, increases 
the national income of the country, improves the stability of foreign exchange 
eamings through diversification of exports and brings about greater economic 
stability; it has been responsible for the accelerated growth of the national economy. 
Among other things, the desire for national prestige, which goes along with 
industrialization, has been cited in particular cases. 


The concept of Industrial Policy' is comprehensive and it covers all those 
procedures, principles, policies, rules and regulations, which control the industrial 
undertakings of a country and shape the pattern of industrialization. It incorporates 
fiscal and monetary policies, the tariff policy, labour policy and governments’ 
attitude not only towards external assistance but also the public and private sectors. 


Industrialization and Industrial Policy in India 
The importance of Industrialization was recognized in our country during the 


colonial period itself and more so in the beginning of the early 19th century. The 
wellknown scientist Mokshagundam Vishveshwaraiah had shown his interest in 
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industrialization in his book “The Planned Economy for India." Subsequently, 
some leading industrialists of Greater Bombay along with the nationalist leaders 
prepared a document in 1944, which was known as “Bombay Plan" for the rapid 
industrialization of the country. 


In the Post Independence Period the Industrial Policy of 1948 aimed at creating 
a mixed economy characterised by co-existence of both public and private sectors. 
The policy was formulated to achieve the four objectives: to increase the production, 
to offer opportunities to all for employment in the service of the community, to 
promote the standard of living of people by utilizing the natural resources of the 
country, and to establish the social order where justice and equality of opportunities 
would be assured to all people. The Industrial Policy of 1948 also attempted to 
state clearly the governments stand on the relative shares of public and private 
sectors, the role of foreign capital and the issue of nationalization. 


It was only after the implementation of Industrial Policy of 1948, that our 
Constitution was enacted guaranteing certain fundamental rights and indicating 
directive principles of the state policy. 


In 1951, the First Five-Year Plan was introduced and the Parliament accepted 
the "Socialistic Pattern of Society" as the basic social and economic policy. As a 
result of these changes, Industrial Policy of 1956 was announced on 31 April 
1956. The objectives of the Industrial Policy of 1956 are to expand Public Sector 
and to build up a large, Co-Operative Sector, to develop heavy industries and 
machine making industries, to accelerate the rate of economic growth and to speed 
up industrialization, to reduce inequalities in income and wealth and to prevent 
monopolies and the concentration of economic power in the hands of a few, 


The Janata government which came to power in 1977 announced its Industrial 
Policy on 23rd December 1977. The main objective of their industrial policy was 
the effective promotion of Small Scale and Cottage Industries. Whatever can be 
produced by Small Scale Industries should be produced exclusively by them was 
the central idea of this policy. Large units were asked to confine themselves to the 
basic industrial sector and there should not be any competition with small units. 
The existing list of reserved items for small industries was extended from 180 to 
504. At the district level, "District Industries Centres", (DIC) were started to provide 
the necessary services and support, required by the small and village industries. 


The Congress government, which came to power in the mid-term elections in 
1980, announced its Industrial Policy in July 1980. The objectives of the policy 
were higher employment generation, correction of regional imbalances, 
strengthening of the agricultural base, maximising production and achieving higher 
productivity, optimum utilization of the installed capacity in various industries, 
and speedy development of export-oriented and import substitution industries. 
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The New Economic Policy and Its Impact 


The path breaking New Industrial Policy was adopted after the introduction 
of New Economic Policies initiated by the then Congress Government led by the 
Former Prime Minister Shri. P.V. Narasimha Rao. The New Industrial Policy of 
1991 was announced on July 24th 1991. The new policy aimed to achieve the 
higher objectives such as, equality, removal of poverty, speedy industrialization, 
agricultural development, removal of socio-economic disparities, and expansion 
of gainful employment opportunities etc. The New Industrial Policy was innovative 
. and liberal in a) Industrial Licensing (b) Foreign Investment (c) Foreign Technology 
Agreements and(d) Public Sector Policy and (¢) MRTP Act. The basic objective 
of the policy was to consolidate the gains already made and correction of distortions, 
which have already appeared. Sustainable growth in productivity and employment 
and attainment of global competitiveness was the prime motive. All these measures 
were initiated to get the benefits of New Economic Policies and its components 
such as Privatisation, Liberalisation and Globalisation of economy. Excessive 
stress is being laid on production of goods on a large scale for export in order to 
get foreign exchange. Multi-National Companies, Non-Resident Indians have been 
encouraged to invest in our country. 


The structural adjustment programmes have become a common phenomenon 
and of late even in socialistic countries also it has become an enviable policy for 
the rapid progress of the country. The obvious reason is that industrialization is a 
sine quo non of economic progress of a country which hardly needs any emphasis. 
A high standard of living implies possessing more of industrial goods into the 
consumption basket of the people. This can be done partly by restructuring the 
industrial structure to more competitive, qualitative and efficient management and 
partly by adopting intensive technology. 


It is a well known fact that manpower adjustment is an effective strategy for 
increasing the productive efficiency when a sizeable labour force becomes redundant 
due to restructuring or rationalization of an enterprise. The striking balance between 
demand and supply does not offer a solution for retraining the surplus labour even 
at lower wage level. An.alternative strategy which might prove to be more acceptable 
has been emphasized recently by many policy makers. 


Industrial Policies are thus being formulated to suit them and as a result some 
of the industries are unable to face cut throat competition from advanced industries 
and trying to close the organization by introducing Voluntary Retirement Schemes 
in their firms. It is a well known fact that large and modern industries are capital 
intensive which require huge amount of capital and lesser amount of labour which 
obviously reflects that most of the Private Enterprises of smaller size which have 
introduced VRS as a result it had adverse affect on weaker sections of the society. 
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There is a broad consensus about the need for structural adjustment which 
required adjustment of surplus manpower as an effective means to achieve viability 
and competitiveness. For this purpose, VRS is used as a suitable strategy enabling 
the companies to generate surplus resources and invest the same for increase of 
production in existing and new product lines. 


The problem of surplus manpower was sought to be overcome by VRS 
providing liberal terminal benefits. Although the strategy of Voluntary Retirement 
is an effective one, it is not feasible in financially weak firms. The Voluntary 
Retirement Scheme is no substitute for a properly structured and humane exit 
policy. The most serious flaw in the VRS, however, is that it will be availed of 
mainly by those who are sure of getting other jobs outside the organization. These 
falls into two categories such as the best employees in the company, and workers 
in areas of the country where there is a lot of new investment taking place and 
therefore, jobs are relatively easy to come by. Therefore, alternative exit routes 
have to be tried out. 


The New Industrial Policy is in operation for more than one and half a decades 
(17 years) and it is the time to assess the impact of this policy on different groups, 
areas, sectors etc. 


The studies on New Industrial Policy reveal that it facilitated for faster rates 
of economic growth and higher standards of living, mobility of capital, flexibility 
in labour market, modernization of technology, creation of high skilled jobs, priority 
to research, creation of knowledge based economy, de-unionisation and higher 
wages, employment to the educated youth particularly in call center industry, 
rising flow of capital and trade to different countries and the competitiveness 
among the organizations to evolve strategic policies etc contributed to the growth 
of the National economy. 

However, the studies also point out that the New Industrial Policy has adverse 
effect on the Small Scale Industries, backward areas, and the living conditions of 
the poor. The major problems highlighted are: reduction in employment and wages; 
inequalities in wages between higher and low skilled workers; destroy the local 
technology due to adoption of modern technology; adoption of capital intensive 
measures disturbed the employment opportunities of the low and unskilled labour; 
weakening unions and their bargaining capacity; decline in the strength of industries 
(such as cloth mill, yarn, paper, sugar) due to tariff liberalization; negative impact 
on wage and employment due to the tariff reductions; replacement of experienced 
workers by cheaper labour; worsening of working hours; health and safety 
conditions; unfavourable political environment; low demand for the goods produced 
in the small scale industries; adoption of defective process; faulty design, inefficient 
equipment, insufficient power and raw material; foreign direct investment flows 
to certain industries and places and its impact on the production; rising inflation; 
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competition from Multi National Companies: acquiring the sick industries by the 
big and Multi National Companies resulting in de-industrialisation; flexibility of 
hiring workers resulting in uncertainty of employment to the permanent employees; 
inadequate protection of labour laws, particularly to the unorganized labour: 
employing casual labour, particularly through private agencies; etc., which 
collectively contributed for widening disparities between the industrial sectors, 
areas and groups. All these factors also affected the living conditions of the lower 
level employees and the rural people. 


Further, the studies focused mostly on certain industries and states. There are 
a very few micro-level studies on industrial policy and its impact on the labour 
market. Further, there is hardly any study on the VRS and its impact on the living 
conditions of the employees who opted for VRS. 


The Case Study of Azam Jahi Mills of Warangal 


In this context, the present study on "Impact of New Industrial Policy on 
Industrial Labour", a case study of Azam Jahi Mills, assumes considerable 
importance.Azam Jahi Mills was established in 1931 Owing to the offorts of Sri 
Akbar Hyderi, the then Prime Minister of the Government of Hyderabad. It was 
registered as a Joint Stock Company in 1931. It procured 202 acres of land at 
Warangal. It played an important role in the socio-economic life of the Telangana 
area in general and Warangal town in particular. The Mills provided employment 
directly to about 10,000 workers and staff and indirect employment approximately 
about 35,000 people of the surrounding area. Since the inception of the industry, 
it had to face heavy odds such as lack of capital resources, lack of technical 
knowledge, and unsympathetic attitude of the Government and severe foreign 
competition. In spite of these handicaps, the industry grew. The Azam Jahi Mills, 
a Central Public Enterprise has introduced VRS to the employees. For the purpose 
of the study, 200 workers are selected. The relevant data is collected through 
structured questionnaire and informal discussions. 

The objectives of the study are: to examine the socio-economic background of 
the sample respondents, to find out the reasons for the closure of the Azam Jahi 
Mills, to find out the Impact of New Industrial Policy on the sample workers of 
selected areas, to examine the Retraining and Redeployment Programmes 
implemented by the Government, to know the utility of Compensation after 
Voluntary Retirement of the respondents. 

An examination of the profiles of the respondents reveal that the family burden, 
social obligations, indiscipline of the members of family, investing the amount on 
unproductive purposes, large family size, poverty, ill-health, illiteracy, habituation 
to modern life style, addiction to liquor etc., are the main reasons for not utilizing 
the VRS benefits properly. 
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However, the analysis also unfolds that a considerable percentage of the 
respondents utilized the VRS benefits by investing the amount in purchasing land, 
constructing house, undertaking petty business etc. Hard working nature of the 
members of family, confined to small family norm, inheriting the property from 
parents which are mostly productive assets helped to establish themselves firmly. 


Socio-economic background of the respondents reveal that majority of 
employees belong to Backward Classes, Hindu community and represent old age 
group. More than half of them are illiterates and live in the tiled houses. However, 
the analysis reveals that the representation of Scheduled Tribe and upper caste in 
VRS is nil. 


Education is considered to be one of the most important factors in influencing 
productivity of workers and more particularly among skilled workers. The 
educational background of the workers working in various capacities in Azam Jahi 
Mills of Warangal district, uncovers that nearly half of (46.5%) workers were 
illiterates, and more than one third of them (39%) studied up to matriculation. 


Housing status plays an important role in creating good environment, which 
in turn helps to increase production. It was observed that three fourths of the 
workers (79.5%) were living in tiled houses, whose value was less than rupees 
twenty thousand. 


An attempt has been made to know the present income position of the 
respondents. It is known that a negligible percentage (15%) of the workers is 
getting the monthly income between Rs.2000 and Rs.3000, whereas nearly two 
thirds of them (68%) are earning between Rs.1000 and Rs.2000. The present 
income position of the workers is very meager and they are not able to mect the 
basic needs of the family. It also denotes that their position was very good when 
they were working in the Mill. After taking Voluntary Retirement Scheme their 
finaricial position is declined drastically, It is interesting to note that from Geesugonda 
and Warangal mandals a negligible percentage of (6% and 7%) of the workers are 
getting below Rs.500/-. All the respondents from both the mandals expressed that 
their present income is not sufficient to meet their basic needs. This denotes that 
the impact of New Industrial Policy has worsened the living conditions of the 
respondents. 

The respondents were asked to give reasons for borrowing the loans. About 
half of (48%) the workers took loans to perform their children's marriages. This 
indicates that the cultural practices and social needs made the respondents to relapse 
into bondage. 

Regarding the length of the service of the respondents, more than half of the 
(51.5%) respondents completed between 21 and 30 years of service and about one 
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third of (32%) workers completed 10 to 20 years of service and remaining 15% 
completed service between 31 and 40 years and an insignificant of them (1.5%) 
have more than 40 years of service. A litthe over one third of the respondents’ 
(38.5%) last salary drawn was between Rs.1500 and Rs. 3000, whereas one third 
of (32%) workers last salary drawn was between Rs.1000 and whereas, one third 
of the workers (32%) last salary drawn was between Rs.1000 to Rs.1500. Thus, 
the analysis reveals that in spite of working for more than two decades, the 
respondents are unable to become free from family burden. Further, the salary 
paid to them is so meager that they cannot meet the requirements of members of 
family even for 10 days in a month. 


The study reveals that nearly two thirds of the respondents (62%) were working 
as permanent employees and nearly one-third of the respondents (29.5%) were 
working as daily wage category. And remaining 8.5 per cent of the workers nature 
of the job was technical and supervisory. It is pertinent to note here that the daily 
wageworkers are also allowed to avail the benefits of Voluntary Retirement Scheme 
and the Mill management is generous in this regard. 


It is very necessary that the workers residence should be very near to the place 
of work. If the residence is very far it may cause absenteeism, late coming and 
tiredness. If the residence of the worker is very near to the place of work, it is very 
convenient to him/her to attend the duties regularly. The analysis reveals that 
majority of workers (62%) reside within 10 Kms radius of the Mill and remaining 
38% percentage of the workers reside beyond 10 Kms from the Company. This 
has facilitated the workers to attend the company without much delay and also 
reduced cost of the management on transportation of employees. 


The study depicts that an overwhelming percentage (81.5%) of the respondents 
did not know about the provisions incorporated in the New Industrial Policy, 
whereas an insignificant percentage (18.5%) of the respondents knew about the 
provisions. The respondents who are not aware of the policy are illiterates and 
represent the rural area, while the respondents who knew about the policy are 
literates and represent the urban area. Thus, the analysis reveals that the literacy 
level and the development of the area are the key factors in understanding the 
implications of the New Industrial Policy. As majority of the respondents are 
illiterates, they did not understand the real intentions of VRS and opted for it. This 
has made them not to think about the negative impact of the scheme, particularly 
loosing the employment. Added to it, as mentioned earlier the Azam Jahi Mill 
authorities also forced them to accept the VRS. The union, which is under the 
control of educated, also worked against the workers interests, the respondents 
remarked. The respondents who knew the policy replied that they got the information 
through the officers of the Mill and trade unions. 
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The analysis unfolds that the majority of the workers (60%) argued that the 
policies were anti-worker as it not only retrenched the workers but also reduced 
the employment opportunities to the general public. They further maintained that 
the New Industrial Policies made their life more miserable, particularly the lower 
level employees. 


More than half of the percentages of the respondents (56%) were in between 
the age group of 46-55 years who were hailing from the urban area (Warangal). It 
is significant to observe that most of the workers who opted voluntary retirement 
were in the middle age group, those who could not get any employment after 
opting VRS. The elderly people who opted voluntary retirement were in much 
difficulty. These respondents neither get any wage-employment nor self- 
employment compared to young people. Hence, the VRS had its negative impact 
more on aged workers than young workers who were able to acquire new skills 
and get some or other wage-employment or self-employment. 


All the respondents said that they opted Voluntary Retirement Scheme because 
of the negative role of the Trade Unions. The management of the Mill also circulated 
a rumour that if they do not opt for Voluntary Retirement in the initial period, they 
may not get the amount that they are entitled for VRS. Due to this, many workers 
became panic and opted for VRS on a large scale. In fact majority of them said 
that it is not Voluntary Retirement but ‘Compulsory Retirement.’ 


The VRS is aiding the process of pushing the entire job market towards the 
unorganized sector. Even those who have accepted VRS and taken up new jobs are 
being forced to work on a contract basis. Thus, these employees lose job security, 
better safety and health conditions and a good pay packet due to VRS. 


Union leaders point out that the modus operandi used by most companies to. 
implement the VRS does not justify the use of the word, “voluntary "as most 
employees are forced to leave. It is not a golden handshake but a kick in the back. 
Workers with a bad work record or debts, those who had taken a loan and those 
who have stood sureties to other workers who have taken loans are the first targets 
of the management. These workers can be easily persuaded to leave. 


The analysis also unfolds that nearly two thirds of the workers (59%) got 
compensation between Rs.25000 and Rs.1, 00,000, whereas 41% of the workers 
got compensation between Rs.1, 00,000 to Rs.4, 00,000. Majority of the (62%) 
the workers utilized their compensation for performing of their children marriages. 
Whereas a little over one third (38%) of the workers utilized their compensation 
for investment in business/self-employment, education, medical expenses and 
purchasing of cultivable land. Less than one fourth of the workers (21%) depended 
on wage-employment, whereas | 8% of the workers depended on self-employment. 
A majority of the workers (61%) were without any employment. 
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It is very important to note that the workers who belong to urban area were 
better than that of rural area in utilizing government-training programmes. 


The analysis uncovers that about two thirds (63.5%) of the workers depended 
on wage employment, while a little over one fourth of them (26.5%) depended on 
self-employment. 


A significant number of workers who opted for VRS are settling in the rural 
areas. It becomes essential to evolve some package of assistance to meet their 
needs and speed up the process of their re-absorption in the rural economy. The 
NRF could move in the direction of defining its role as a catalyst in the process of 
regenerating local economies. 


CONCLUSION 


Hence, the study suggests that VRS should not be used forcibly in Public 
Sector firms and more so against the weaker sections of the society. Further, it is 
necessary that Government policy should be formulated in such a way that it 
should concentrate more on the reskilling and retraining of retrenched workers to 
meet the modern challenges and also undertake Safety net for the welfare of the 
workers. In the countries where ‘Hire and Fire system’ is in practice, social safety 
nets are in vogue. The experience of these countries in this regard may be examined 
and suitable programmes should be initiated by the government for making use of 
the workers in alternative fields. 


To sum up, more and more micro level studies on Voluntary Retirement Scheme 
are necessary for understanding the impact of New Industrial Policy on Labour 
and for preparation of proper planning and implementation of labour welfare, 
rehabilitation programmes which will help the retrenched workers to get alternative 
wage/self-employment. 
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Declining Traditional Practices in the Administration of 
the Lambada Tandas in Andhra Pradesh - A Study 


G. Veeranna* 


INTRODUCTION 


Lambadas' are the most colourful of all the tribal groups of Andhra Pradesh, 
widely spread over in almost all the districts of Andhra Pradesh. According to 
Modification Order of 1956, Lambadas are declared as Scheduled Tribe in Andhra 
area and they are recognized asa _ de-notified Tribe in Telangana area of Andhra 
Pradesh. In 1976, they were again declared as Scheduled Tribe in Telangana. 
They are also found in other States like Bihar, Maharastra, Rajastan, Tamilnadu, 
Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Jammu & Kashmir, Kerala, 
West Bengal, New Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, Mysore and Orissa.’ 


The Lambadas known as Gorbhais, Banjaras and Sugalis in Andhra Pradesh. 
Their total population as per 1991 census was 41,99,481.* The 2001 census reveals 
that the total tribal population of A.P. is 80,41,496. It has not mentioned clearly 
about the share of Lambadas in tribal population. This paper deals with how 
traditional administrative institutions like Nayak and Karbhari in Tanda or Lambada 
settlements are loosing their importance in light of the modern education and 
expansion of democratic institutions at the gross root level. 


Historical Background of Lambadas in Andhra Pradesh 


According to Briggs‘ the first mention of the Lambadas of the Deccan, is 
found in the writings of Mohammed Kasim Feristha in his accounts on "A History 
of the Rise and Progress of the Mohammadan Faith in the country of Hind". In his 
accounts of Mohammedan monarchs of the Deccan, he recorded that a large, convoy 
of Banjara bullocks was seized by Khan Khanan, the brother of Feroz Shah Bahmani 
in the year 1417 A.D, when the former Prince rebelled and made an attempt on the 
throne of Gulbarga, the then capital of the Deccan. Feristha called them as grain 
merchants, who travelled about the country from one end of the Deccan to the 
other. 


It is believed that the Lambadas came along with the great armies of the 
Moghul Emperors when they invaded the south. They helped the imperial army 
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fighting in the Southern country far from their supplies, hy providing reliable 
transport services. The following anecdotes are related to their services. 


The Lambadas evidently came to the Deccan with Asafjhah sometimes called 
as Asif Khan. Vazir of Shah Jahan, in the year 1630's. Bhangi and Jangi Nayaks 
had with them one hundred and eighty thousand bullocks and Bhagwandas Wadtiya 
having only 52,000. They accompanied AsafKhan carrying his provision during 
his raid in the Deccan against Bijapur. It was the object of Asafjah to keep these 
bullocks well up with his force and so much were they prized by that "Vazir' that he 
was induced to give an order to Bhangi, Jangi and Bhagwandas Nayaks as they put 
forward excuses regarding the difficulty of obtaining grass and water for their 
cattle. The order engraved on copper and in gold letters as follows:- 


"Ranjan ka pani 
Chhappar ka ghas, 
Din ke theen Khun mauf, 
Aurjahan Asaf Jhah ke ghode, 
Wahan Bhangi Jhangi and Bagavandas ke bail ", 


The above line reveals that "If you can find no water elsewhere, you may take 
even from the pots of my followers; grass, you may take from the roofs of their 
huts; and .if you commit murders up to three a day, I may even pardon this, 
provided that where I find my cavalry, There I can find always Bhangi, Jhangi and 
Bhagvandas Nayak's bullocks. This grant is still in the possession of Bhangi Nayak's 
descendant who lives at Musi, near Hingoli. Thus, he was recognized by the 
Hyderabad court as the head Nayak of the Banjara caste, and on his death his 
successor receives a 'khillat' or dress-of-honour from his highness the Nizam. 


After Asaf Jhah's campaign and settlement in the Deccan, a quarrel broke out 
between the Rathod clan, headed by Bhangi and Jhangi, and Vaditya under Bhagavan 
Das who were slain in the end and vaditya, owing to the fact that Asaf Jhah had 
refused to give Bhagavan Das captured the standard, consisting of eight ‘thans' 
(length) of cloth, which was annually presented by the Nizam to Bhangi's 
descendants. 


According to Prathap®, Banjaras as carriers of grain for Mohammadan armies, 
have figured in the history from the days of Mohammad Bin Tughlak, i-e., 1340's 
A.D. According to Crooke®, the first mention of Banjara was made in the history 
of Mohammadans during Sikinder's attack on Dholpur in the year 1504. A.D. 
Another eminent anthropoligist, Christopher Von Furer Heimendorf’, who worked 
for a long-time along with the tribes of Deccan during the Nizam's timé is of the 
opinion that the Banjaras have migrated to the Deccan along with Aurangazeb's 
armies, as carriers of merchandise. According to Thurston®, the Lambadas of Bellary 
first came to Deccan with Mughal armies as Commissionarate carriers and servants. 
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Banjaras were the people who supplied food grains to the English armies during 
their war aganist Tippu Sultan of Mysore. Syed Siraj-UI-Hasan* of the opinion 
that the Banjaras ate food grain carriers who came into the Deccan with the Moghal 
armies in 17th century. The Lambadas served not only under the Delhi sulthans 
but also under the rulers of Satara and subsequently the Poona Raj and the Nizam. 


These immigrants from the North remained in the Deccan and inspite of coming 
into contact with different castes and creeds, have retained the characteristic features 
of their culture, viz., dress, dialect, mythology and rituals etc. For several years, 
until the modern modes of transport replaced their service, they were the only 
means of supply to the different parts of the extensive states. 


From several records, it is clear that the life of the Lambadas was essentially 
nomadic. With the growth and development in transport, in the modern times, the 
occupation of the Lambadas i.e., transport became risky. These people were forced 
to take up settled life. Consequently, they have settled in agriculture for their 
livelihood. Some of them became petty traders and merchants and others are 
laboures. 


Administration of Tandas 
The Tandas 


It is very common among Lambadas in almost all places to have their 
settlements outside the main village. They call their setthement as Tanda. Some 
times their settlements may be far away as one or to miles from the main village. 
Even after they had properly settled, leaving behind their nomadism, they still 
continued to raise their settlements outside the main villages. The Tanda pattern is 
not planned and, therefore, built in a zig-zag way. Generally people call Lambadas 
as "Tandavollu", means people who live in Tandas. 


Nayakship 


Nearly 16,000 Tandas are spread over in Andhra Pradesh. Every Lambada 
Tanda has got its own traditional administrative institutions called ‘Panchayat 
consisting of the Nayak, and Karbhari.’° The Nayakship is an important institution 
among the Lambadas administration. He looks into the general] administration of 
the Tanda. He is responsible to maintain Law and Order in the Tanda. The Nayak 
presides over all the celebrations and deliberations and announces the decisions in 
all the cases of Tanda affairs. He represents on behalf of the community on occasions 
like marriage, divorce, death and on various functions and festivals. Without his 
presence, no function or ceremony takes place. Generally, he knows all the people 
in the Tanda and their affairs. He is expected to be a gentleman with honesty, 
truthfulness, integrity, bravery and in addition he must have an understanding of 
all the problems connected with the people of his Tanda. Nayak is assisted by 
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Karbhari in all the matters. In the absence of Nayak, Karbhari officiates all functions 
in general and Tanda in particular. 


The posts of Nayak and Karbhari are hereditary, but this rule is applied in a 
flexible manner. Generally, the elder son of the Nayak succeeds the father, but if 
the Nayak thinks that the eldest son is not capable of shouldering the responsibility, 
he may nominate any other son to succeed him. Sometimes, the people of the 
Tanda, themselves may take the initiative and suggest to the Nayak, whom he 
should nominate as his successor. If the Nayak dies without any male issue, the 
people of the Tanda elect any person from the Tanda whom they consider to be 
capable and intelligent, but generally preference is given to the persons of Nayak 
's Clan (gotra). 


In case of the above, special ceremony is held for succession to the office of 
the Nayak. The Nayaks of neighbouring Tandas will be invited. A long turban 
(pagri) is brought by the elder of the Tanda on behalf of the residents of the 
settlement. In the presence of the neighbouring Tanda Nayaks and all the people 
belonging to .the Tanda, the turban will be offered to the man who has been 
selected to succeed the office. There, he ceremonially wears the turban of office. 
With this, he is formally installed in office as Nayak of the settlement. The new 
Nayak then gives a non-vegetarian feast accompanied by plenty of liquor prepared 
by them. 


In modem times, the Lambadas used to perform a special ceremony called 
"Pagri Bandero" during the installation of a new Nayak and the ceremony of 
succession is rarely performed. Even it is performed; the Nayaks from the 
neighbouring Tandas are not invited. The reason is that, Institutions of gross root 
democracy i.e., Panchayat Raj System in Andhra Pradesh has been introduced 
from 1959 which is statutory body. In light of the Panchayat Raj Institutions and 
the spread of modem education, the traditional Nayakship and Karbhari system 
have been loosing their traditional powers and functions became nominal. 


The Karbhari 


The Nayak is assisted by a Karbhari in discharging his duties. He is appointed 
by the Nayak. The Karbhari is supposed to be able to help and give his opinion 
regarding complicated matters. When the Nayak is away from the Tanda, ordinary 
cases may be decided by the Karbhari who acts in place of Nayak. But if an 
important decision has to be taken in complicated case, he awaits the Nayak's 
return. 


Between the death of a Nayak and the selection of another, all the affairs of 
the Tanda are managed by the Karbhari. After the death of a Karbhari, one of his 
sons who is intelligent enough to perform the duties of the Karbhari, will be 
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appointed in fathers place. Otherwise someone else would be appointed by the 
Nayak of the Tanda. 


If the Tanda is a very large settlement, with many streets, each street will have 
its own Nayak and elder Nayak for the entire settlement is called Moto Nayak (Big 
Nayak). If the settlement contains people of other castes they have their own 
chief-men called "Kulapedda" or Pedda Manishi. When the panchayat considers 
any case concerning the village as a whole, these chief -men are also invited to take 
part in deliberations. 


Changing Pattern of Leadership in the Post-Independence Period: 


As already mentioned, the importance of the post of Nayak has gone down 
considerably in recent years. The statutory Panchayat Raj System set up under the 
system of democratic decentralization is providing alternative institutions of power. 
There is thus, not only clash of personalities but of systems. The Nayak derives his 
authority from the moral sanction of the community; the Sarpanch of village 
panchayat derives his authority from the legal sanction of the state. So, in light of 
the state sanction, the traditional eee of Lambada settlements is going down 
day by day. 


In some cases, the Lambadas have tried to resolve the conflict by combining 
the posts of Nayak and Sarpanch in the same person. In such cases, clash of 
personalities is averted, but clash of systems remains. The Nayak is required to 
assume new roles, which are mainly development oriented, and which by no means 
reinforce the tradition. A deeper study is required to unfold the implications of 
this new role and consequent conflict, in the social dynamics of the community, or 
the psyche of the Nayak. 


Spread of education is also brought down the importance of traditional 
leadership in the Tandas. Whenever any government official visits the Tandas, the 
educated young men become the mouthpiece of the community and explain the 
difficulties or requirements of the community or Tanda to the officials. 


When a representation is to be made to the higher official at the Mandal level 
or District level, the assistance of such educated men is invariable needed. In the 
place of Nayak and Karbhari the young and educated persons are becoming 
important in the modem Tanda life. 

CONCLUSION 

Thus, the introduction of gross root democracy i.e., the Panchayat Raj 
Institutions in the post-Independence period and spread of modern education into 
the Tandas reduced the traditional powers of Nayakship and Karbhari system. 
Now, there is a demand from the Lambada community to declare the traditional 
Tandas as Grampanchayats to cater to the needs of the Tanda people. 
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International Tourism Development : 
Origin, Evolution and Trends 
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INTRODUCTION 


In this age of modern transport and communicational facilities the entire World 
has become a global village. Today, people of different nations are able to travel 
and visit any part of the globe within a very short time and in a comfortable 
manner because of the modern transport facilities. Thus, the large scale travel by 
the people of the world led to the origin and development of International Tourism 
in modern times. 


Tourism is an engine for economic growth and development. It is an important 
source of generating revenues, earning foreign exchange and creating and 
increasing employment opportunities - Tourism development not only impacts 
on the environment but also help protect environment and also preserve monuments 
and heritage centers. In addition to that it contributes to strengthen nationalism 
within a country and also leads to international understanding and brotherhood. In 
recent years, it has developed into a fastest growing smokeless industry at global 
level. With the growth of International Tourism; more than 730 million tourists 
are crossing international borders every year spending nearly $595 billion. Thus, 
they offer tremendous opportunities to the host nations to share these economic 
gains. The number of international tourists is likely to increase to one billion by 
2010 and to 1.6 billion by 2020 .The expenditure may cross $ 2,000 billion. The 
Statistics released by World Trade and Tourism Council (WTTC) further highlights 
the economic potential of tourism. Tourism contributes well above 11% to world's 
GDP. It also accounts for 11.8% of all capital investment, 11.6% of all consumer 
expenditure and 7.1% of government spending. These figures amply prove the 
economic significance of International or Global Tourism. Tourism is considered 
as a source of transferring wealth from rich to poor countries. 

Historical Background 

Since times immemorial man has a natural instinct to see the distant and new 

places for the sake of pleasure. The people of early civilizations of Egypt, 
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Mesopotamia and Indus Valley also had trade and cultural relations with distant 
lands, which indicate that there were regular travels among these ancient settlements 
of man. In the early historical times, the Greeks and Romans had maintained 
commercial and cultural relations with Persia, China, and India. Indians particularly 
during the rule of Mauryans, Satavahanas, Kushanas. Guptas and Pallavas maintained 
trade and cultural relations with the Greek, Roman empires and South- East Asian 
Countries. During the Medieval period there were regular travels between West 
Asia and Indian sub-continent. Merchants, Scholars, Adventurers from Europe 
also visited India during the medieval and early modern periods. 


In modern times with the beginning of the Industrial Revolution (19th Century) 
the modem transport and communication systems helped the man to visit distant 
places within a very short time in a comfortable manner. Road, Railways, Cruise 
liners and Air transport brought different corners of the world closer to man and 
the entire world has turned into a global village. Thus, the process of globalization 
which was started in the early historical period reached its highest stage in 20th 
century and globalization has been realized by the modern man with the dawn of 
21st century. Today, we are living in a global village and this is one world with 
one people in spite of several Socio-Economic, Cultural differences prevailing at 
local level in different parts of the world. With the availability of modern transport 
and communication facilities, the modern man is able to visit different corners of 
the world for undertaking various activities such as business, educational, religious, 
cultural, adventurous activities etc., After mechanization of production and day to 
day life, there has been leisure and surplus of income to the people in Europe. This 
paved the way for the development of Tourism industry in modern times particularly 
from 19th century onwards. People in large numbers (mass tou rism) started travels 
and visited different parts of the world in search of pleasure. Industrial workers 
with surplus income due to monthly salaries and paid holidays began to undertake 
travels in Europe and America and gradually in the European Colonies of Asia and 
Africa during the 19th and 20th centuries. Thus, there has been growing demand 
for the transport facilities like Rail, Road, Water and Air ways and also 
accommodation facilities such as Hotels, Restaurants, Resorts etc., in Europe, 
America, Canada, Australia, Middle East, Asia, South East Asia and African regions. 


In Indian culture, people used to travel and visit fairs, festivals at temples and 
other religious places to offer presents and worship Gods and Goddesses since 
ancient times . Kashi, Madhura, Madurai, Thirupathi, Amarnath, Budda Gaya, 
Puri, Kumbamela, Ayodhya have been very popular locations in India and people 
in lakhs visit these centers with devotion. Thus, the Indian Tourism can be treated 
as pilgrimage tourism and cultural tourism unlike the west which is usually called 
leisure tourism for the sake of pleasure. 
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Tourism - Definition and Meaning 


In Tourism the "Tourist" is the principal character. The origin of the word 
tourist’ dates back to the year 1292 AD. It has come from the word "Tour" a 
derivation of the Latin word "Tornus" meaning a tool for describing a circle or a 
turners wheel. In the first half of the 17th century, the term was first used for 
travelling from place to place, a journey, an excursion, acircuitous journey touching 
the principal parts of a country or region. 


The 19th century dictionary defines "Tourist" as "a person who travels for 
pleasure of travelling out of curiosity and because he has nothing better to do". 
The term "Tourist" the Oxford dictionary tell us, was used as early as the year 
1800. According to the dictionnaire universal, the "Tourist" is a person who makes 
a journey for the sake of curiosity, for the fun of travelling or just to tell others 
that he has travelled. The term “Tourist” in the sense of a pleasure tour is of recent 
origin. In the words of Jose Ignacio De Arrilaga, “Tourism in its first period was 
considered as a sport or rather as synthesis of automobiles, touring, cycling, camping, 
excursions and yachting. In the early 19th century, the term ‘tourist’ assumed a 
meaning of "one who makes a tour or tours, especially one who does this for 
recreation or who travels for pleasure, object of interest, scenery or the like". One 
of the earliest definitions of tourism was given by an Austrian Economist, Herman 
V Schullard, in the year 1910 who defined it as, "the sum total of operators, 
mainly of an entry, stay and movement of foreigners inside and outside a certain 
country, city or region". Realizing the importance of collecting tourist statistics 
and of securing international compatibility, the Committee of Statistical Experts 
of the League of Nations in the year 1937 established the definition of the term 
"Tourist". The League of Nations with the concurrence of the member countries 
defined the term "Foreign Tourist" as "any person visiting country, other than that 
in which he usually resides, for a period of at least 24 hours. 


The concept of tourism found expression however, in a more technical definition 
of the Swiss Professors Hunziker and Krapf in the year 1942. 


They stated, “Tourism is totality of the relationship and phenomenon arising 
from the travel and stay of strangers, provided, the stay does not imply the 
establishment of a permanent residence and is not connected with a remunerated 
activity." 

This definition was subsequently adopted by the International Association of 
Scientific Experts in Tourism (AIEST). 


The above definition was confirmed by the United Nations Organization 
(UNO) in the year 1945 anc it was stated that the tourist was a person who stayed 
in a foreign country for more than 24 hours and less than six (6) months for any 
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non immigrant purpose. The definition was adopted by many countries for the 
compilation of tourism statistics. 


Recent Trends 


The United Nations classified three forms of tourism, in its "Recommendations 
on Tourism Statistics in 1994: 


Domestic Tourism, which involves residents of the given country traveling 
only within this country; 


Inbound Tourism, involving non-residents traveling in the given country: 
Outbound Tourism, involving residents travelling in another country. 


The UN also derived different categories of tourism by combining the three 
basic forms of tourism: 


Internal Tourism, which comprises domestic tourism and inbound tourism; 
which comprises domestic tourism and outbound tourism; 


International Tourism which consists of inbound tourism and out bound tourism. 


Intra bound Tourism is a term coined by the Korea Tourism Organization and 
widely accepted in Korea. It differs from domestic tourism in that the former 
encompasses policymaking and implementation of national tourism policies. 


Recently, the tourism industry has shifted from the promotion of inbound 
tourism to the promotion of intra bound tourism, because many countries are 
experiencing tough competition for inbound tourists. Some national policymakers 
have shifted their priority to the promotion of intra bound tourism to contribute to 
the local economy. Examples of such campaigns include: "See America in Singapore" 
in Singapore; "100% Pure New Zealand" in New Zealand; "Amazing Thailand" in 
Thailand; "Incredible India" in India; and "The Hidden Charm" in Vietnam. 


Domestic Tourism 


A distinction is drawn between domestic or internal and foreign or international 
tourism. In domestic tourism, people travel outside their normal domicile to certain 
other areas within the country as compared to travelling outside the boundaries of 
a country in international tourism. The basic difference between domestic and 
international tourism is that of jurisdiction of travel. The tourist activity of residents 
of a country within their own country, which does not cross the boundaries of the 
country, is thus called as internal or domestic tourism. Since the travel takes place 
within the limits of the boundaries of a country, the various travel formalities 
which are necessary in international tourism are not to be observed. The travel 
becomes an easy ailair. The barriers of currency exchange, language, passports, 
visas, health documents etc., are not to be faced by a domestic tourist, 
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The following definition was put forward by IUOTO (International Union of 
Official Tourist Organization) in 1974-75, “for statistical purposes, the term 
‘domestic tourist’ designates any person who travels within the country where he 
resides to a place other than his usual place of residence for at least 24 hours or 
one night for a purpose other than exercising a gainful activity. Sometimes domestic 
tourism is considered as including holiday or leisure travel only. 


Excursionist: A temporary visitor staying less than 24 hours in the country 
visited is called an Excursionist. 


Vacationer: A person staying away from home for at least four nights on any 
trip and may in some instances include tourists travelling for a combination of 
business and pleasure is called a Vacationer. 


Visitor: A person visiting a country other than that in which he has his usual 
place of residence, for any reason other than following an occupation remunerated 
from within the country visited is called a Visitor. 


Tourism is thus, a composite phenomenon which embraces the incidence of a 
mobile population of travelers who are strangers to the places they visit. It is 
essentially a pleasure activity in which money earned in one's normal domicile is 
spent in the place visited. 


The following are the various types of tourist attractions. 

1. Cultural: Sites and areas of archaeological interest; Historical buildings and 
monuments; places of Historical significance; Modern Cultural: Political and 
educational institutions; Religious institutions. 

2. Traditions: National Festivals; Arts and Handicrafts, Music; Folk lore; Native 
life and customs. 

3. Scenic: National Parks: Wild life: Flora and Fauna; Beach Resorts; Mountain 
Resorts. 


4. Entertainment: Participation and viewing sports; amusement and recreation 
parks; Zoos and oceanariums; cinemas and theaters; Night life, Cuisine. 


5. Other attractions: Climate; Health resorts or spas; Unique attractions not 
available elsewhere, 


There are three Basic Components in Tourism Industry: Transport, Locale 
and Accommodation. A “Tourist” to reach a destination needs a mode of transport. 
It may be a motor car, a railway coach, a ship or an aero plane. The locale means 
a holiday destination with some natural or manmade attractions. Accommodation 
is also essential which provides food to the visitor and also rest. 
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Package Tour: A travel plan which includes most elements of a vacation such as 
transportation, accommodation and sightseeing. The practice of combining different 
products and services into a single package from different firms for one price is 
called Package Tour. 
Impact of Tourism 

Economic Impact: The Economic Impact of the number of tourists globally 
Is enormous. According to the latest report from WTTC / WEFA in the year 1999, 
travel and tourism is expected to generate 3.5 trillion US Dollars of GDP and 
almost 200 million jobs across the world economy. World Travel and Tourism 
GDP is forecast to increase in real terms at 3.0% per annum in the decade to 2010. 
In the same period employment in travel and tourism is expected to grow at 2.6 
per annum. Travel and Tourism employment investment, output and value added 
exceed those of such major industries as steel, textiles, automobiles, electronics 
and information technologies in almost every country, 


Tourism is a highly labor - intensive industry. Being a service industry, it 
creates employment opportunities for the local population. It employs a large 
number of people and provides a wide range of jobs from the unskilled to the 
highly specialized like managers, accountants, housekeepers, waiters, cooks and 
entertainers. Who in turn need large number of semi- skilled workers such as 
porters, kitchen staff, vehicle drivers, gardeners ,et al. Indirect employment is 
also generated by tourism for example those involved in the furnishing and 
equipment industries, souvenir (handicrafts) industries, farming and food supply 
etc., Construction industry (roads, airports, water supply, hotels etc.,) also provides 
employment on a large scale. 


Besides, providing employment to a large number of people, tourism can be 
an instrument for achieving an equitable balance between major industrial areas 
and the rest of the country. Tourism enables the wealth earned in one part of the 
country to be transferred in part to another. 


It is a major source of income and employment for individuals in many places 
deficient in natural resources which cannot readily contribute to the economic 
prosperity of the area, except through the medium of tourism. Tourism is painless 
procedure for transfer of real resources from industrially capital surplus developed 
countries to low income developing countries. 


Multiplier Effect 


The earnings from tourism industry occupy an important place in the national 
income of a country. Without taking into account receipts from domestic tourism, 
international tourism receipts alone contribute a great deal. The flow of money 
generated by tourist spending multiplies as it passes through various sections of 
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the economy. In addition to an important source of income, tourism provides a 
number of other economic benefits depending upon the nature and scale of tourism. 
The benefits from infrastructure investments, justified primarily for tourism - 
airports, roads, water supply and other public utilities - may be widely shared by 
the other sectors of the economy. Tourist facilities such as hotels, restaurants, 
museums, clubs, sports complexes, public transport, and national parks are used 
also by domestic tourists and visitors, business men and residents. Tourists also 
contribute to tax revenue both directly through sales taxes and indirectly through 
property, profits and income taxes. Tourism provides employment, brings 
infrastructural improvements and also helps regional development. 


In other words tourist expenditure not only supports the tourist industry directly 
but also helps indirectly to support many other industries which supply goods and 
services to the tourist industry. The money paid by the tourist, after a long series 
of transfers over a given period of time passes through all sectors of the national 
economy, stimulating each in turn throughout the process. It is called multiplier 
effect by the economists. 


Tourism - Cultural Resources 


The benefits of tourism are not to be judged in terms of economic benefits 
alone. Tourism has wider implications.encompassing not only economic benefits 
but also social and cultural benefits as well. From the social and cultural point of 
view, there is enough evidence to support the fact that tourism and travel leads to 
an interaction between the cultural values, customs and traditions of the visitor 
and those of the host population. Cultural Tourism is a fertile ground for exercising 
creative talents, fostering special kinds of relations between the visitor and host 
population, between the tourist and host environment. It enables a tourist to form 
a view of his present world and a global concept of his historic past. 


In fact, the first appearance of tourism in the world had a cultural motivation. 
Tourism has always helped for the cultural propagation and understanding between 
different civilizations. It helps for social exchange and also social change. Every 
type of civilization from the most sophisticated and advanced to most primitive, is 
a source of attraction for mankind. Tourism helps to bring the cultural heritage 
into the economic circuit, thus justifying the investments made at the cost of the 
national community for its preservation. The preservation of its culture is one of 
the basic responsibilities of any community, Hence, mass tourism would also 
contribute to preserve the cultural and heritage centers in the process of tourism 
development as the national wealth. A visit to cultural and heritage centers shape 
the character of both national and international tourists with positive human, 
universal values like patriotism, secularism, international understanding and aesthetic 
sense etc., Tourism can greatly enrich and promote friendship and good will between 
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the people of different countries, with different languages, traditions, customs, 
life styles etc.. Thus, tourism is an important means of promotin g cultural exchanges 
and international understanding and cooperation. It helps an individual to develop 
a sense of appreciation of other people's life styles and cultures. 


Tourism is a highly complex phenomenon and an important human activity. It 
encompasses economic, social, cultural, environmental, educational and political 
significance. The complex nature of the tourism phenomenon also implies that 
various academic disciplines, such as economics, psychology, sociology, geography, 
history and culture etc., are involved in it. Disciplines like marketing and 
management and environmental conservation and information technology, planning, 
marketing research, statistics, publicity have also become important aspects of 
tourism industry. 


Negative Impacts 


There are certain negative impacts owing to the growth of Tourism on both 
environment and society. Tourism is the issue that nearly every city faces. It is 
worldwide and a threat to beaches, lakes, flora and fauna, resorts, famous landmarks, 
holy shrines and also cities. Attracting a high volume of tourists can have negative 
impacts, such as the impact of 33 million tourists a year on the city of New York, 
or the potential to impact fragile environments negatively, or the impact of the 
December 26, 2004 tsunami on the tourists themselves. The environment can be 
affected negatively by cruise.ship pollution in many ways, including ballast water 
discharge, and by. pollution.from aircraft. 


Tourism - Environment 


A high quality of environment is very important for tourism development. 
When thousands of tourists visit a destination, their impact is bound to be felt on 
the host areas. The environment has to be examined in terms of its physical 
characteristics - vegetation, climate, soil, fauna, flora and the dynamics of the 
relationships between these. Mass movement of tourists may be responsible for 
both protecting as well as destroying the environment of a destination area. There 
has been a growing concern over the years regarding environmental protection and 
conservation. Both the public and private sector organizations and international 
bodies are now engaged in a host of studies and preparation of plans, programmes 
on tourism and environment 


Carrying Capacity and Sustainability 


Both carrying capacity and sustainability are closely linked with environment. 
Every tourist region has a carrying capacity for tourist as well as for any other 
type of use. Carrying capacity of a place or a region may however alter or change 
over time. Technological advances for instance may increase the amount of usage 
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which may be treated properly, thereby increasing that carrying capacity. Similarly, 
improvements in infrastructure designs and developments, modes of transport etc., 
may also increase carrying capacity overtime. Carrying capacity can be defined as 
“the maximum number of people who can use a site without an unacceptable 
alteration in the physical environment and without an unacceptable decline in the 
quality of experience gained by visitors". The concept of maintaining a level of 
development and use that will not result in serious environmental deterioration, 
socio, cultural or economic problems, or be perceived by tourist as depreciating 
their enjoyment and appreciation of the area. 


Sustainability 


The term sustainability is linked very closely to carrying capacity. Both are 
related to the concept of maintaining a level of tourism which does not cause 
damage in which allows tourism in a given destination to continue into the future. 
The sustainable development approach implies that the natural, cultural and other 
resources of tourism are conserved for continuous use in the future, while stil] 
bringing benefits to the present society, It is essential that residents of the tourism 
area should not have to suffer from a deteriorated environment and social problems 
due to increase in the number of tourists to that area. The concept of sustainable 
development has received much emphasis in recent years all over the world. 


Information Technology in Tourism: 


Modern techniques of data processing, transmission of data and 
telecommunication devices are in use today in almost all fields of economy like 
industry, agriculture, medicine, travel etc., These are used for the benefit of both 
the industry and as well as the consumer. 


The modern mass media techniques are (a) satellite television (b) cable network 
television (c) video (d) computers and internet etc. 


In the field of travel and tourism, communication plays a vital role as it is 
through communication that a potential customer collects information about a 
destination which he proposes to visit. This technology (IT) helps to provide 
required information in rapid way about the destination and also facilities and 
services available to the visitor to properly plan and execute and enjoy the travel. 
Internet has brought a big change in the methods of sales and marketing of different 
tourism products, reservation systems in airlines, railways and hotels etc., with 
users visiting several websites that offer detailed information about travel 
destinations, and virtually tour these places by pictures offered by sites. 

Growth 

Tourism is vital for many countries, such as the U.A.E, Egypt, Greece and 

Thailand, and many island nations, such as the Bahamas, Fiji, Maldives and the 
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Seychelles, due to the large intake of money for businesses with their goods and 
services and the opportunity for employment in the service industries associated 
with tourism. These service industries include transportation services, such as 
airlines, cruise ships, taxies and hospitality services such as accommodation, including 
hotels and resorts, and entertainment venues, such as amusement parks, casinos, 
shopping malls, various music venues and the theatres. 


It is observed that travel and tourism will be one of the world's hi ghest growth 
sectors in the 21st century. World Tourism Organization's statistics indicate that 
the Tourism Industry will continue to grow further and further. From 70 million 
international tourist movements in the 1960, the number estimated to be over 710 
million by the beginning of the present century. It is further estimated by WTO 
that the international tourism arrivals worldwide would teach 1.5 billion by the 
year 2020. 


The World Tourism Organization (UNWTO) forecasts that international tourism 
will continue to grow at the average annual rate of 4%. By the year 2020, Europe 
will remain the most popular destination, but its share will drop from 60% in 1995 
to 46%. Long-haul will grow slightly faster than intra-regional travel and by 
2020, its share will increase from 18% in 1995 to24%. In 2007, there were over 
903 million international tourist arrivals. with a growth of 6.6% as compared to 
2006. International tourist receipts were USD 856 billion in 2007. 


Despite the recent global recession, international tourist arrivals during the 
first four months of 2008 followed a similar growth trend than the same period in 
2007. However, as a result of the economic crisis of 2008, international travel 
demand suffered a strong slowdown beginning in June 2008, with growth in 
international tourism arrivals worldwide falling to 2% during the boreal summer 
months, while growth from January to April 2008 had reached an average 5.7% 
compared to its 2007 level. Growth from 2006 to 2007 was only 3.7%, as total 
international tourism arrivals from January to August were 641 million tourists, 
up from 618 million in the same period in 2007. 


With the advent of e-commerce, tourism products have become one of the 
most traded items on the internet. Tourism products and services have been made 
available through intermediaries, although tourism providers (hotels, airlines, etc.) 
can sell their services directly. This has put pressure on intermediaries from both 
on - line and traditional shops. 


it has been suggested that there is a strong correlation between Tourism 
expenditure per capita and the degree to which countries play in the global context. 
Not only as a result of the important economic contribution of the tour; sm industry, 
but also as an indicator of the degree of confidence with which global citizens 
leverage the resources of the globe for the benefit of their local economies. This is 
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why any projections of growth in tourism may serve as an indication of the relative 
influence that each country will exercise in the future. 


Recent Developments 


There has been an up market trend in the tourism over the last few decades, 
especially in Europe, where international travel for short breaks is common. Tourists 
have higher level of disposable income and greater leisure time and they are also 
better-educated and have more sophisticated tastes. 


There is now a demand for a better quality products, which has resulted in a 
fragmenting of the mass market for beach vacations; people want more specialized 
versions, such as Club 18-30, quieter resorts, family - oriented holidays or niche 
market-targeted destination hotels. 


The developments in technology and transport infrastructure, such as jumbo 
jets, low-cost airlines and more accessible airports have made many types of tourism 
more affordable. There have also been changes in lifestyle, such as retiree-age 
people who sustain year round tourism. This is facilitated by internet sales of 
tourism products. Some sites have now started to offer dynamic packaging, in 
which an inclusive price is quoted for a tailor-made package requested by the 
customer upon impulse. 


There have been a few setbacks in tourism, such as the September 11 attacks 
and terrorist threats to tourist destinations, such as in Bali and several European 
cities. Also, on December 26, 2004, a tsunami, caused by the 2004 Indian Ocean 
earthquake, hit the Asian countries on the Indian Ocean, including the Maldives. 
Thousands of lives were lost and many tourists died. This, together with the vast 
clean - up operation in place, has stopped or severely hampered tourism to the 
area. 


Latest Trends 


As a result of the economic crisis of 2008, international arrivals suffered a 
strong slowdown beginning in June 2008. Growth from 2007 to 2008 was only 
3.7% during the first eight months of 2008. The Asian and Pacific markets were 
affected and Europe stagnated during the boreal summer months, while the America 
performed better, reducing their expansion rate but keeping a 6% growth from 
January to August 2008. Only the Middle East continued its rapid growth during 
the same period, reaching a 17% growth as compared to the same period in 2007. 
This slowdown on international tourism demand was also reflected in the air 
transport industry, with a negative growth in September 2008 and a 3.3% growth 
in passenger traffic through September. The hotel industry also reports a slowdown, 
as room occupancy continues to decline. As the global economic situation 
deteriorated dramatically during September and October as a result of the global 
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financial crisis, growth of international tourism is expected to slow even further 
for the remaining of 2008, and this slowdown in demand growth is forecasted to 
continue into 2009 as recession has already hit most of the top spender countries, 
with long-haul travel expected to be the most affected by the economic crisis. 
However, some travel destinations have experienced growth during hard economic 
times, drawing on low costs of living, accessibility, and friendly immigration laws 
permitting tourists to stay for extended periods of time. 


Recession Tourism, a phrase coined by Matt Landau in his research about 
Panama, has evolved as an alternative escape option for nervous crisis - goers in 
2009. 


Space Tourism is expected to "take off" in the first quarter of the 21st century, 
although compared with traditional destinations the number of tourists in orbit will 
remain low until technologies such as a space elevator make space travel cheap. 


Technological improvement is likely to make possible air-ship hotels, based 
either on solar-powered airplanes or large dirigibles. Underwater hotels, such as 
Hydropolis, expected to open in Dubai in 2009, will be built. On the ocean, tourists 
will be welcomed by ever larger cruise ships and perhaps floating cities. 


CONCLUSION 


Man has a natural instinct to travel and witness the beauty of this beautiful 
globe and its nature and environment. As the culture and civilization progressed 
different societies developed their own structures and architectural marvels which 
can be witnessed even today in different parts of the world. Since times immemorial 
people travelled to distant regions with great difficulties on land and seas for the 
purpose of trade and commerce. Adventurers and religious missionaries, 
businessmen also travelled from corner to corner with their own ambitions and 
objectives in the historical period. 


With the introduction of modern science and technology as part of the industrial 
revolution, there has been a radical change in the travel and transport sector. Modern 
road, rail, water and air transport facilities brought the different corners of the 
world closer during | 9th and 20th centuries. With the mechanization of production 
and leisure time and surplus income have come into existence to the people of the 
western world. These two things are in fact responsible for the growth of travel 
and tourism as an industry not only in the Western world but also in the Colonies 
like Afro-Asian Countries which were once under the rule of the European Powers. 
Modern transport and the communication facilities which were introduced during 
the colonial period all over the world helped not only to serve the colonial interests 
in trade and commerce but also contributed to the spread of western culture and 
civilization all over the world. As part of the economic developmental programmes 
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initiated by the Western Powers, tourism industry has also grown into an 
international business. The Afro-Asian countries (Third World Countries) which 
are following the western models of development are also engaged in developing 
tourism industry during the last century. As part of the globalization of the 
economies of the world, this tourism industry has also attracted the attention of the 
governments in recent years. Tourism industry is now considered as an important 
source of foreign exchange earnings. It is also viewed as a means to generate 
employment opportunities in the infrastructure development and service sectors. 


Though there are several advantages in terms of economic development with 
the growth of tourism industry, there are also certain risks and threats to the host 
countries and their people, It is alleged that international tourism encourages 
smuggling, human trafficking, drugs consumption international terrorism, sex 
abuses and child prostitution and security problems, etc. The growth of tourism is 
also leading to the spread of terrible diseases like HIV-AIDS, Bird flu, Swine flu 
and others. Excess growth of tourism would also cause several other problems like 
environmental pollution and socio-cultural problems. In spite of all these risks, it 
is to be understood that, in this age of rapid development of transport and 
communication facilities, particularly information technology, it is not possible to 
lead an isolated life by any society or a country. Since the world is becoming a 
global village, travel and tourism is also emerging as an important industry which 
helps not only for the economic development but also contributes significantly for 
international understanding and universal brotherhood. 


It is very pertinent to remember the statement given by Thomas Cook, the 
pioneer of Mass Tourism (1860s) that "God's Earth in all its fullness and beauty is 
for the People." It is also very important to note that Man is a supreme being on 
this Earth because of his intelligence and wisdom and it is his primary duty to 
protect the Earth and its beauty and environment to save the future generations and 
other living beings. The self centered nature of man is not only causing destruction 
of this nature but also leading to crime and violence in the society. Let us hope that 
the modern man will'acquire necessary wisdom to solve these problems and will 
be able to drive away the evil forces from this beautiful Earth. Instead of terrorism 
and violence let us promote tourism for the wellbeing of the mankind. Tourism 
helps for the globalization of not only markets but also minds and hearts of the 
people which is essential to achieve world peace. 


‘ APPENDIX 
Adjectival Tourisms 
Adjectival tourism refers to the numerous niche or specialty travel forms of 
tourism that have emerged over the years, each with its own adjective. Many of 
these have come into common use by the tourism industry and academics. Others 
aré emerging concepts that may or may not gain popular usage. 
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Accessible Tourism 
It is ongoing endeavor to ensure tourist destinations, products and services are 
accessible to all people regardless of physical disabilities or old age etc. 
Adventure Tourism 
Trekking, Mountaineering, etc. 
Agro Tourism 
Visit to agricultural forms and wine growing areas. It is popular in Australia, 
Italy, Portugal, Spain, USA. 
Archaeological Tourism 
Visit to archaeological sites. 
Birth Tourism 
It is the practice of travelling to countries that practice birth right citizenship 
to have children.There by ensuring the child citizenship in the destination 
country. 
Ex. Korean, Taiwan, Honkong women visiting the U.S.A. 
Book Store Tourism 
It encourages schools, libraries, lovers of books to make a day trips to other 
cities where there are concentration of independent book stores. It is popular 
in U.S.A. since 2003. 
Christian Tourism 
Visit of the Christians to the centers of Christianity. 
Ex: Vatican City, Bethlehem, etc. 
Culinary Tourism 
A visit to have a unique, memorable eating and drinking experience. 
Ex: Wine tourism, Beer tourism, Spa tourism, etc. 
Cultural Tourism 
Visit to art, architecture, festival centers, etc. 
Creative Tourism 
It is another form of cultural tourism. More recently, creative tourism has 
been given its own name by Crispin Raymond and Greg Richards, who as 
members of the Association for Tourism and Leisure Education (ATLAS), 
have directed a number of projects for the European commission, including 
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cultural and crafts tourism, known as sustainable tourism. They have defined 
creative tourism as tourism related to the active participation of travelers in 
the culture of the host community, through interactive workshops and informal 
learning experiences. Meanwhile, the concept of creative tourism has been 
picked up by high-profile Organizations such as UNESCO 
Dark Tourism (Black or Grief Tourism) 
Visit to the sites of suffering and death of the people - battle fields. 
Ex: Nazi extermination camp at Auschwitz in Poland, and Chernobyl, in USSR. 
Ground Zero in New York - September 11, 2001. 
11. Disaster Tourism 

Visit to Cyclone, Earth quake, Tsunami areas. 

Ex: Hurricane Katrina in USA, Tsunami in Thailand and Indonesia. 
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12. Drug Tourism 


Visit to other areas where drugs are available without any prohibition or 
restriction. 
Ex: USA and South East Asia. 
13. Eco Tourism 
Visit to pristine areas, protected areas to enjoy the nature. 
14. Extreme Tourism (Shock Tourism) 
Visit to dangerous places. 
Ex: Wild forests, deserts caves etc- South America, USA, USSR, Africa. 
15. Female Sex Tourism (Romance Tourism) 
Travel by American, Western women for having sex with locals in distant 
destinations like South Europe, Turkey, Spain, Rome, Middle East, Caribbean, 
African, South East Asian regions. With the increase of feminism in 1840s 
Lesbianism also increased in the West . 
16. Sex Tourism 
Travel to distant lands by the Westem men to have sex with prostitutes. 
Ex: Thailand, Brazil, Sri Lanka, Kenya, Cuba, Philippines, etc. 
17. Garden Tourism 
Visit to gardens in France, Austria . Italy etc. 
18. Geo Tourism 
Visit to see physical beauty of the destination - Flora, and Fauna. etc. 
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Ghetto Tourism (Urban Tourism) 
Visit to popular entertainment centers. 
Ex: TV, Move, Music centers in Hollywood, U.S.A. 
Halal Tourism 
Itis a travel by Muslims with religious practices. It is promoted in the Muslim 
countries like Malaysia, Turkey and Indonesia etc. arrangement for ‘Namaz’ 
and others. 
Heritage Tourism 
Visit to historical and heritage centers. 


Ex: Grand Tour in which Americans visit Greek and Roman ancient sites. 


L.G.B.T. Tourism 

(Lesbian, Gay, Bi-sexual and Trans-gender): It is a travel by the above 
mentioned class of people. 

Ex: American and European travelers undertake tours to Caribbean islands. 
Travel arrangements are made separately for their tour. Itis also called gaycation. 
The earnings from their travel is described as 'pink dollars' and 'pink pounds’. 


. Literary Tourism 


It deals with places and events from fiction texts as well as their authors. Ex: 
Places influenced Literature and vice versa in Europe, USA, etc. 
When there is a significant price difference between countries for a given 
medical procedure, particularly in South-East Asia, India, Eastern Europe 
and where there are different regulatory regimes, in relation to particular 
medical procedures (Ex: dentistry), traveling to take advantage of the price 
or regulatory differences is often referred to as medical tourism. 
Ex: People from Middle East visit Indian cities like Hyderabad, Bangalore, 
and Chennai etc. 
Music Tourism 
Visit to see a music concert or cultural festival for pleasure. 
Ex: It is popular in USA and U.K. 
Nautical Tourism 
Visit to enjoy boating and sailing, where necessary equipment and accessories 
are provided to the visitors. 
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27. 


28. 


29. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


Neo Tourism 
It is coined by the Korean Tourism Industry. 
It includes sustainability, environmental protection, eco-friendly and 
digitalization. It is a post-modern development. 
Pilgrimage Tourism 
Visit to pilgrimage centers. It is popular in India. 
Ex: Tirupathi, Amaranath, Varanasi, Buddha Gaya etc. 
Pop Culture Tourism 
Visit to locations featured in movies, and popular entertainment. 
Ex: Hollywood, Disney Land, Ramoji Film City in Hyderabad etc. 
Poverty Tourism 
(Poorism or Township Tourism or Slumming): Visit to the slum areas, where 
people live in poor conditions. 
Ex: Europeans’ visit in African and India cities. 
Religious Tourism 
Visit to Religious places like Mecca, Jerusalem, Kasi, Buddha Gaya, etc. 
Rural Tourism 
Visit to Rural areas to witness the rural life, handy-crafts, folk festivals, etc. 
Space Tourism 
Travel into space by flights. 
Ex: Recently USA and Russia arranged flights into space to the tourists. 
Sports Tourism 
Visit to the places to witness and participate in the sports and games. 
Ex: Olympics, Common Wealth Games, Asian Games, (Cricket, Foot Ball, 
Tennis, etc.) 
Water Tourism 
Boating, holiday trips on boats for pleasure. 
Popular in USA, Europe, Caribbean Islands 
Wild life Tourism 
Visit to forest areas to watch wild animals, 
Ex: Popular in Africa, Asia etc. 
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37. Wine Tourism 
Visit to wine yards, to enjoy liquor. It's popular in France, Spain, Italy ete. 
38. Island Tourism 
Visit to Islands to enjoy the nature 
39. Beach Tourism 
Visit to Beach areas to enjoy the Sea-weather, Sand, and Sunshine, etc. 


40. Educational Tourism 
Educational tourism developed, because of the growing popularity of teaching 
and learning of knowledge and the enhancing of technical competency outside 
of the classroom environment. In educational tourism, the main focus of the 
tour or leisure activity includes visiting another country to learn about the 
culture, such as in Student Exchange programs and study tours, or to work 
and apply skills learned inside the classroom in a different environment, such 
as in the International Practicum Training programme. 

41. Business Tourism 
Visit to the centers for the purpose of undertaking the Professional works. 
Ex: Business executives attending Conferences, Seminars. Camps etc. in 
different cities, which are also known as important tourist destinations. 

42. Alternative Tourism 
A form of tourism that advocates smaller scale and limited tourism in terms of 
number of tourists involved and dimension of tourism development. It is also 
called green tourism or responsible tourism, which means protection of 
surroundings from pollution. 

43. Social Tourism 
All the relations and phenomenon resulting from the accession to tourism of 
low income groups made possible or facilitated by specific social measures. It 
is the type of tourism practiced by those who, otherwise, would not be able to 
meet the cost without social intervention i.€., Without the assistance of associ ation 
to which the individual belongs. 
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Medical Tourism in India: Issues and Challenges 
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INTRODUCTION 


Medical tourism can be broadly defined as provision of cost-effective private 
medical care in collaboration with the tourism industry for patients needing surgical 
and other forms of specialized treatment. India's relatively developing medical 
tourism segment has been anointed by healthcare and tourism industry pundits as 
the next ‘best’ thing for the country. According to a McKinsey report, India is 
poised to generate business worth USD 2.2 billion by 2010, however there are 
plenty of challenges that need to be addressed for India to become the world's 
preferred healthcare destination. Prominent among them being the need for proper 
accreditation and requisite standardization systems in place, a tripartite synergy 
between hospitals, tour operators and respective state governments. This Article 
discusses Medical Tourism Market in India and what are the issues and challenges 
that need to be addressed to overcome the roadblocks to facilitate the growth of 
this industry in India. 


The report, ""Booming Medical Tourism in India", provides a complete insight 
into the Indian Medical Tourism Market. It evaluates the past, present and future 
scenario of the Indian medical tourism market and discusses the key factors which 
are making India a favorable medical tourism destination. Both statistics and trends 
regarding market size, tourist arrivals, infrastructure, accreditation, drivers and 
restraints have been thoroughly discussed in the report. The research has found 
that India represents the most potential medical tourism market in the world. 
Factors such as low cost, scale and range of treatments provided by India 
differentiate it from other medical tourism destinations. The growth in India’s 
medical tourism market is expected to serve as a boon for several associated 
industries also, including hotel industry, medical equipment industry and 
pharmaceutical industry. 

* — Associate Professor, Department of Public Administration and Human Resource Management, 

Kakatiya University, Warangal 
** Lecturer, Department of Public Administration and Human Resource Management, Kakatiya 

University, Warangal 
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Key Findings 


« India offers vast range of medical treatments - from simple dental procedures 
to the complex cardiac surgeries. Patients can save 60%-95% of their treatment 
costs by undergoing treatment in India. 


# Wellness tourism, comprising of spa, yoga and Ayurveda, has a very bright 
future in India as Foreigners are increasingly flocking to India to seek physical 
and mental healing. 


# In 2007, around 272,000 medical tourists visited India for medical tourism 
and together, they brought US$ 656 Million in revenues. 


* Lack of proper hospital accreditation system and inefficient laws against 
malpractice can be the biggest factor limiting the growth of India's medical 
tourism Industry. 


* India enjoys a considerable superiority over both Singapore and Thailand as 
preferred medical destination. 


# Both foreign employers and insurance firms are expected to outsource large 
share of medical treatments to India. 


# The Indian medical tourism market is expected to generate over US$ 2.5 
Billion in revenues by 2012. 


Healthcare service industry is one of the flourishing sectors of the Indian 
economy which is cashing in on the opportunities that liberalization of markets 
around the globe opened. Lifestyle diseases have emerged from the demanding 
and hectic pace of life led by people today. There is thus a need to de-stress and 
increase involvement in leisure activities. Increase in awareness to keep oneself 
healthy coupled with rise in standard of living have led to increase in demand for 
quality healthcare services. 


According to the General Agreement of Trade in Services (GATS) 
definition,"trade in health services occurs via four modes of supply; these are: 
cross-border delivery of trade, consumption of health services abroad, commercial 
presence and movement of health personnel." Medical Tourism falls under the 
category of consumption of health services abroad. It has evolved through the 
coming together of two services hitherto unrelated, i.e., healthcare and tourism. 


The medical tourism market in India is worth US$ 333 million, growing at 30 
percent per annum. Due to the emergence of this industry in India, massive tasks 
lie ahead to synergise the resources of the two sectors. However, there are issues 
and challenges that need to be addressed to overcome the roadblocks to facilitate 
the growth of this industry in India. The issues that need attention are: 
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Up gradation of basic amenities and hospital infrastructure. 
Co-ordination between the healthcare and tourism sectors. 
Creating a resource pool of highly skilled and cordial manpower. 
Standardization of services and accreditation of hospitals. 


Increasing visibility of India on the world map. 


The impact on domestic healthcare services. 
Up gradation of Basic Amenities and Hospital Infrastructure 


Basic amenities in India are not up to international standards, especially air 
connectivity, road links, conveyance services and Internet connectivity. This gives 
a poor image of the country to health travelers, and also raises doubts about the 
quality of healthcare facilities. The state of basic amenities in a country has a 
considerable impact on the choice of destination for health travelers. Basic amenities 
need to be upgraded and made hassle free. 


Travel visa is another critical issue which the Indian government plans to 
address by introducing special medical visas for foreign tourists coming to India 
for specialized treatment. This visa will allow the patient to bring along two 
attendants and will also enable him to access the finest medical care in the most 
recognized hospitals in the country, that specialize in the treatment he is seeking. 
The move is caught in red tape at the moment. 


The existing infrastructure facilities in private hospitals in India are considered 
to be on par with those in the UK and the US. However, with an annual growth rate 
of 30 percent, there exists a huge opportunity to expand the hospital infrastructure. 
Recognizing this, the Government of India through various measures is encouraging 
private sector investment in the field. It has conferred ‘infrastructure’ status for the 
healthcare industry, and allowed foreign collaboration. In addition, concessions in 
tax to raise cheaper long-term funds, reduction in import and custom duties on 
medical equipment, increase in depreciation limit and income tax exemption for the 
first five years if the hospital has a capacity of hundred beds or more have been 
granted. The concern here is whether corporates will use these incentives as intended 
by the state, and whether they will repay society in equal measure. 
Co-ordination between the Healthcare and Tourism Sectors 

Co-coordinating the resources and services of two unrelated sectors-healthcare 
and tourism-is challenging. Strategic co-ordination essential between these two 
sectors can be done through facilitation by the government. The Indian Healthcare 
Federation, Medical Tourism Council of Maharashtra, FICCI, government of India 
and respective state governments are coordinating to promote this industry. 
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The services of both the healthcare and the tourism sector are required 
simultaneously once the patient finalizes the hospital from where he/she wishes to 
avail of the healthcare services. Arrangement for passports, visas, airline tickets 
and conveyance has to be made. The availability of doctor, date of surgery, days to 
be spent in the hospital and recuperation services have to be confirmed. All this 
requires co-operation from both the hospital and the tour operator. Thus, there is 
a need to train the people of these two sectors to meet the requirements of this 
special segment of tourists. Conferences, interaction between the two sectors, 
knowledge up gradation workshops, coaching for personality development and 
investment in information technology are the ways to strengthen this synergy. 


Creating a Resource Pool of Highly Skilled and Cordial Manpower 


Indian doctors are well-known abroad for their qualifications and skills. This 
is a big advantage for hospitals in India in attracting more medical tourists. India 
has the advantage of having advanced life saving healthcare services like organ 
transplants, cardio-vascular surgery, eye treatment, hip replacement and in-vitro 
fertilization. There are 5,00,000 doctors and 7,37,000 nurses serving in the Indian 
healthcare sector and 18,000 persons get qualified as doctors each year from 170 
medical colleges, according to a CIl-McKinsey report. This skilled human resource 
pool can help to meet the increasing demand for healthcare services in India. 


In addition to hiring and retaining skilled manpower, service expectations of 
medical tourists have made it imperative for hospitals tc create an ambience of 
well-being and cordiality, so that, their clients feel comfortable and well-attended 
while on treatment. Corporate hospitals are investing in furnishing their facilities 
and in training and development of personnel through seminars and short-term 
courses to gear them up to meet the requirement. 


A major concern here is about trained medical professionals who go abroad 
thus diminishing the service capabilities of hospitals in the country. Another concern 
is that more that 50 percent of these doctors are located in urban hospitals causing 
a shortfall in the already stressed public healthcare system affecting the larger 
public in the long run. Doctors working in these private hospitals currently contribute 
to the public by participating or conducting medical camps and providing 
consultancy services through telemedicine to remote villages. But once they get 
assigned to foreign tourists, their continuance in public services may become 
doubtful. 


Standardization in Pricing and Accreditation of Hospitals 


Standardization in pricing of various surgeries and healthcare services 1s required 
as vast price differences exist across hospitals. The Indian Healthcare hederation 
(THF) has brought in the concept of ‘price banding’ to bring some consistency in the 
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prices of different therapies and procedures, along with the move to accredit hospitals. 
Currently, the ‘price banding' concept is in the consensus Stage; once all the IHF 
members approveit, it will be legalized through the government. Accreditation will 
be used to negotiate with overseas health insurance companies to extend theircover 
to include treatment in India. Both standardization in pricing and accreditation will 
help Indian hospitals in attracting more inedical tourists. 


Dr. Naresh Trehan, the Director of Escorts Heart Institute and Research Centre, 
Says "there are 5 crore uninsured people in the US, where the annual premium for 
health insurance is as high as $10,000 fora family of four. Besides, corporates are 
finding it increasingly difficult to insure their employees as premium shoots up 
faster than inflation due to the practice of defensive medicine to avoid litigation. 
These factors will make the network of hospitals in India giving reliable care 
sooner and cheaper, the ideal partner for overseas health insurance firms." According 
to YP Bhatia, CEO of Delhi based Rajiv Gandhi Cancer Institute, who heads the 
CII task force on hospital accreditation, "The effort is to develop a comprehensive 
package for overseas nationals, who will help healthcare do what IT did to the 
country. The CII-IHF combine is also drafting a code of ethics on the relationship 
among healthcare professionals and institutions." 


The rating agencies CRISIL and ICRA have rated hospitals like the Escorts 


Heart Institute and Research Centre and the Apollo group. The requirement now is 


for a standard accreditation system. A quality accreditation institution called The 
National Accreditation Board for Hospital and Healthcare Service Providers 
(NABH) is likely to be constituted under the aegis of the Quality Council of India. 
The NABH will have three committees-Accreditation committee, Technical 
committee and the Appeals committee, The proposed system will assess hospitals 
based on organizational and clinical governance, operational management, focus 
on patients, clinical services and human resources, while pmmary healthcare centres 
will be assessed on their management and clinical services by designated agencies 
under the overall control of NABH. 


The challenge lies in getting the consensus and legalization of this system 
done. If it gets delayed in the consensus and legalization stages there will be delay 
in reaping benefits it can bring for the medical tourism sector as well. Huge 
investment is required to build and maintain this s ystem. There is thus, apprehension 
about mismanagement of funds and resources as this task will be carried out on a 
large scale around the country. There may be scope for fake accredited hospitals to 
flourish along with the well-established ones. 


Increasing Visibility of India on the World Map 


India's healthcare services cost far less compared to even Thailand, Singapore 
and many other healthcare destinations. But it is the poor visibility on the world 
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healthcare tourism map and poor image of the country in terms of poverty and 
basic amenities that deter people from coming to India. Thailand and Singapore 
are promoting their healthcare services aggressively which has turned their countries 
into healthcare hubs. 


Lately, the Government of India, the state governments, the Confederation of 
Indian Industry and the Indian Healthcare Federation have begun promoting India 
through international trade shows and exhibitions and placing advertisements in 
various media abroad.Tour operators too are taking advantage of this opportunity. 
Kuoni has tied-up with the Apollo group, and Cox & Kings with Dr. Batras, Vedic 
India and Omkar Trust. More such tie-ups are on the anvil. Tourism packages 
specifically designed for the healthcare tourists are being aggressively promoted 
by these tour operators. Some hospitals now have their own Marketing and Public 
Relations department.Websites too have been set up for easy availability of 
information and for immediate contact. 


The Impact on Domestic Healthcare Services 


India is one of the cheapest healthcare tourism hubs in the world especially for 
advanced life saving surgeries. The inflow of medical tourists is on the rise in 
India, and private hospitals are ever ready to serve this special segment. However, 
concerns are being raised about the far reaching impact of medical tourism on the 
public healthcare system that serves a larger section of the Indian society. 


Although healthcare services provided by private hospitals in India to foreign 
patients are cheap for them, these are still exorbitant for many Indians. The private 
hospitals are registered under the Public Trust Act which makes them liable to 
provide healthcare services free upto 20 percent of their resources in return for 
subsidies received from the government. But, it is a question that remains 
unanswered as to whether they are actually providing free healthcare services to 
the public. 


Another concern is about increasing concentration of doctors in urban hospitals. 
Currently more than 50 percent of the doctors are concentrated in the urban 
hospitals, especially in the metros. Private hospitals cater to nearly 65% of the 
healthcare services market. The number of medical tourists is increasing, which 
means demand for private healthcare services will increase. Private hospitals will 
need more medical professionals to meet the increasing demand, and the lucrative 
offers and the work environment they offer will attract many. The public healthcare 
sector which is disadvantaged vis-a-vis the private hospitals on these counts will 
be put under further strain. If more subsidies are given to private hospitals and 
changes in regulation made to suit them, their concentration in the sector will 
increase. The public healthcare system will remain neglected.Thus, there is 
apprehension about the benefits of medical tourism to the Indian public. 
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Major Refugee Problems in Developing Countries 
G. Raja Mohan Rao* 


INTRODUCTION 


During the 20th century, people who fled to neighbouring country as a result 
of persecution, internal violence, or international war, vastly outnumbered migrants 
driven mainly by economic necessity and opportunities, One cause is the breakdown 
of the empires, both continental and colonial, and their replacement by a number 
of new states, Taking place in culturally very heterogeneous regions, state formation 
stimulated a proliferation of religious, racial and ethnic conflicts, some of which 
produced refugees. Another reason is the beginning of social tensions among the 
agrarian communities founded on extreme inequality. Refugees were produced 
due to confrontation between traditional, autocratic regimes and the revolutionaries. 
All these conflicts were often exacerbated by direct or indirect intervention of 
outside powers with an interest in the outcome, and tended to unleash greater 
- violence than before because of the availability of firepower to the antagonists.’ 


At the same time, these people fled from hunger, disease and death and also 
from economic instability. The refugees even after taking asylum in the 
neighbouring country have faced several socio-economic and cultural problems 
and become more vulnerable. That was the reason why these people are coined by 
international community as forced migrants. In this baffling situation, it is not 
always easy to differentiate between migrants and refugees. However, as United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) has noted, 'the distinction 
between voluntary and involuntary population movements, between refugees and 
the so called 'economic migrants’, is not always clear and definite as it may appear 
to be,” In reality, persecution and violent conflict often overlap or may be provoked 
or exacerbated by economic marginalization, population pressure, environmental 
degradation or poor governance. The UNHCR and the International Organisation 
for Migration (IOM) have drawn attention to the fact that not only do refugees 
increasingly move within a broader mixed flow which includes both forced and 
voluntary movements, but more of them now recourse to migrant smugglers as 
one way to leave their country. At the same time, large number of economic 
migrants not in need of international protection are using the asylum procedures to 
try to gain entry to the United Kingdom and other European Union states.* At 
* Assistant Professor, Departme:.t of History, Acharya Nagarjuna University, Cngcle Campus, 

Ongole, A.P. 
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present, the majority of today's twelve million refugees are trapped in a protracted 
limbo, unable to return home, and without the bright hope either of a solution in 
the country where they have sought asylum or of resettlement abroad.* In this 
scenario, office of the UNHCR is the Principal International Refugee Organisation 
spends only $ 800 Million on the over 19 million refugees and displaced persons 
in developing countries around the world every year whereas the estimated $ 10 
billion spent each year by the industrialized states on their asylum systems is quite 
larger than the earlier one spent by UNHCR.* 


The first phase of the article looks at the changing application of refugee 
definition from region to region, and/or how to configure the refugee instruments 
to third world countries. And in the second or final phase of it briefly highlighted 
the backdrop of some of the refugee flows in the developing countries. 


Evolution of the international Refugee Policy 


The Refugee convention of 1951 and its protocol of 1967 provided very limited 
scope for providing refugee status.* The definition offered by them, “has been 
expressly adopted in a variety of regional arrangements aimed at further improving 
the situation of recognized refugees.’ The refugee problem is nota new phenomenon 
to the mankind. It was started since the origin of the society. In the modern period, 
the refugees are those who are without basic human rights. It was also persuaded 
by the League of Nations, and after the World War II, it has been under the 
supervision of the International Refugee Regime.* 


The International Regime does not treat all the refugees in the world uniformly 
as there are many doubts. Where are the genuine refugees? Who are the genuine 
refugees? What rights do they enjoy?, And which solution should be worked out 
to solve this nagging problem. And its scope and criterion is very limited and it 
has been applicable to a very few groups of the people in the World. Many times, 
the refugees were re-persecuted in their transit refugee camps of the first asylum 
countries. Sometimes, the first asylum camps were run by the Special Task Forces 
or prison departments."” Their life in the refugee camps reminds the prisoners’ 
life. 


The UN definition of refugee i.e., formed through 1951 Geneva Convention 
was only relating to the refugees of Second World War and its later situations. 
The Office of the UNHCR was established for a period of 3 years and confined to 
the European refugees, who were the victims of the World War II, and later, its 
period was renewed for every five years.’ But, later situations confined to the 
refugees were flagrant and were not appropriate to the 1951 Convention on 
refugees.’* That was the reason why the second part of 1950s and 1960s exodus 
were not identified as refugees under the 1951 Convention. The refugees during 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and Hungary had not got the status of refugees 
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under the cited Convention. It's status was also confined to the group status. It 
was in this way that the UN concluded an amendment to the Convention as 1967 
Protocol related to the status of refugees". The introduction of 1967 Protocol had 
wiped out the geographical limitation, though it has some drawbacks. The economic 
migrants also related to war like situations were also required to secure the refugee 
status. The question of defining a refugee is a major concern as it has its implications 
on a country's immigration and asylum policies as well as on its attitude towards 
refugee assistance. Definitions are subject to the political interests of various parties. 
The people of similar origins and under similar conditions may be labelled 
differently. Definitions tend ultimately to be more perspective than descriptive.” 


Major Refugee Problems in Asia 


Earlier to the 1951 and 1967 instruments on refugees, with the partition of 
India and Pakistan in 1947 and of Palestine (1948) the following year claimed 
massive displacement of people. In the history of mankind, the outflow of refugees 
from East Pakistan to India in 1971, was nearly 10 million refugees, after a year 
gap, the people were completely repatriated to Bangladesh, when the new state 
was formed,' 


The refugee conditions in the first asylum countries in many occasions were 
too critical, when compared with what they came out of the origin country. Since 
the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan (i.e., 1979) to the end of 1990's, most of the 
refugees streaming out from Afghanistan had got asylum both in Pakistan (3 million 
of the people) and Iran (2 million of people). All of them ready to go back 
voluntarily after a secured democratic interim Government was established in 
December 2001, a new dawn finally beckoned for Afghanistan.'® For the last 25 
years, the political conditions in Afghanistan were not conducive. Particularly, 
after the Soviet troops had withdrawn from Afghanistan the internal conditions tn 
Afghanistan deteriorated. After the fall of Communists, the people of Afghanistan 
felt happy to some extent but the 'Mujaheddin’ began to fight among themselves 
and the people found them again in the middle of another war. The two factions 
used the region as a battle -ground and the people disliked them both. Then, the 
'Talibans' came and when the "Talibans' entered some parts of Afghanistan, people 
felt happy and it was also short lived, because Uzbeks concentrated in the same 
areas. However, the recent political developments proved that about 3 million 
people flooded back to house voluntarily to rebuild their lives in the years 2002 
and 2003,’ was a positive step because it was one of the solutions to alleviate the 
refugee problem in any fragile state. The UNHCR also arranged aid and assistance 
to voluntarily repatriated refugees. During the cold war period, Western Countries 
encouraged exodus and offered asylum to refugees from the Communist countries 
considering them as "Useful pawns" in the war of propaganda. 
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After the Afghans, another significant exodus problem was in Indo-China to 
South East Asian Countries and Hong Kong. Their total number was about 1.5 
million. Among them, so important wave was Vietnamese 'Boat People’. Of the 
world's total number of refugees, Vietnam boat people formed "a relatively tiny 
percentage"’* Nevertheless, the world community was made to believe that the 
‘boat people’ problem was the largest. As a reputed American columnist has pointed 
out the "boat people’ problem was blown out of proportions not because, the boat 
people had become so important, but because of "the response of the countries" 
upon whose shores they continued to land;!* the unique suffering to which they 
were subjected ever since they left their homes; and the US desire to capitalise on 
this human problem to present its one time bitter foe in a bad light as a revenge 
taking measure. The refugees started to flee since 1975, i.e., after the fall of 
Saigon, and their flow became rapid when Vietnam attacked on Cambodia and 
Sino-Vietnam war.” A majority of the refugees resettled in Western countries: 
such as the United States, Canada, France, United Kingdom, Australia and Germany. 
Generally, refugees prefer to seek asylum in the neighbouring countries and if the 
conditions in their own country improve and freedom of dignity in their homeland 
restored, they would be repatriated to their origin country. But with regard to the 
refugees of Indo-China it was entirely different and their ambition was to settle in 
Western countries. That was the reason why, up to the beginning of the new 
millennium, the refugees resettlement process was kept under pending.”! They led 
a life in prison like situations in the first asylum countries or in transit refugee 
camps.” These camps were sometimes fenced with high barbed wire. Among 
them, most of the people were treated as illegal immigrants or economic migrants. 
On the other hand, the first asylum countries’ Governments often wanted to send 
them back with force. Sporadically, the first asylum countries used this type of 
policy to repatriate the Indo-Chinese refugees to their origin country.” But in 
practice, the people experienced with persecution like situations. Then two 
International Conferences were held in Geneva on Indo-china refugees’ problem 
in 1979 and 1989 under the auspices of the UN General Secretaries. They took 
several measures to solve the Indo-Chinese refugee problems such as repatriation, 
resettlement and local assimilation. In 1989 Geneva Conference and UNHCR agreed 
to provide repatriation allowance to the voluntary repatriates. Though it could not 
be worked out properly for a long time.* 


There was another refugee problem started in 1991, during the time of Iraq 
occupation of Kuwait and U.S. punitive attack on Iraq. Owing to these two conflicts 
about 2 million refugees entered into Turkey, Pakistan, Persian Gulf, Europe and 
North America to get asylum. But in the wake of the Second Gulf War in 2003, 
another human tidal wave was started but, was not overwhelmed.” This war was 
started on the principle of Global War against terror, after the September 11, 2001 
attack on World Trade Organisation. It has created a lot of social and political 
unrest in Iraq. 
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In the Middle East, the Palestinians have not yet secured their home land for 
more than 55 years. The idea of partitioning this disputed territory has become 
critical when it is imposed by others. Germany, Korea, Vietnam, and Ireland were 
divided on this issue. But now it seemed to be accepted by the Palestinians and 
Israelis that any possible solution to their bitter struggle must lie in the creation of 
a Palestine State, a strange phenomenon has existed: as a promise, as threat or as 
the drawing of the realization of an established fact.”” In this critical juncture, to 
decide the fate of nearly 2, 800,000 Palestinian refugees living in different Arab 
Countries like Lebanon, Jordan and Egypt, a special U.N. organisation i.e., United 
Nations Relief and Work Agency.** was formed to look after the Palestinian refugee 
problem. 


In 1988, the Palestinian Liberation Organisation (PLO) by recognizing UN 
resolution 242 and 338, accepted Israel's right to exist. That is, the PLO would not 
contest the territory won by Israel in the 1948 War, but would settle for only 22 
percent of the Original Palestine - less than half of what the UN had originally 
decided. In 1988, Jordan passed its, right on the West Bank to the PLO, and 
Egypt, its claim to the Gaza Strip. However, the current agreement among 
Palestinians is that any consensus acceptable to the majority including those now 
in the diaspora, must include the right of return of the refugees to their original 
homes, the entire removal of the settlements and a just division of Jerusalem and 
water rights. Such conditions have not been part of any of the proposed two state 
plans to date.” In this fragile condition, the G7 Finance Ministers' Summit in the 
beginning of December 2005, in London, pledged its support and concluded that 
"economic development of the West Bank and Gaza is an indispensable element of 
lasting peace in the region.” In summer 2005, the G8 meeting at Gleneagles pledged 
the Palestinian Authority an annual grant of $3 billion for three years. Palestinians 
are today the largest per capita recipients of foreign fund in the world. As per the 
2004 World Bank report, they are suffering "the worst economic depression in 
modern history": 75 percent are thrown into poverty and escalating unemployment 
rates are 60 percent to 70 percent in Gaza and 30 to 40 percent in the West Bank. 
Without international aid, the Palestinians infrastructure and basic services would 
not survive. The Palestinians have been robbed of their agricultural land and industry 
and had their trade devastated by Israel's shadow regime. They have fewer jobs in 
Israel, which plans to stop using Palestinian workers by 2008. They have virtually 
no self-sufficiency sources of livelihood left. Anyway, in the Asian context all 
those, who fled their countries due to "regional conflicts fought either with super 
power involvement or by super power proxies""' are generally labeled as refugees. 


Refugee Problems in Africa 


From Africa tens and thousands of the people spill over from famines and 
natural disasters and destructive wars. According to Democratic Senator of the 
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U.S., Edward Kennedy, "many of the camps referred to are in Africa which, a half 
century, after colonialism began to collapse, is a deeply scarred continent. During 
that period, there were 186 coups, 26 major wars and innumerable smaller conflicts. 
More than seven million people were killed in violence, which cost, in stark financial 
terms, 250 billion dollars and helped create a current continental debt of 305 
billion dollars. An estimated 15 million people died from AIDS and 26 million 
are infected with virus, many of them refugees. "*? More than 35 years ago, African 
leaders forecasted the gravity of refugee problem across their borders. The urgent 
need then as now - was a more liberal asylum policy. In a Summit meeting on 
September 10, 1969, Organisation of African Unity (O.A.U) adopted a Convention 
urging generosity for asylum seekers.** The Convention came into force after five 
years i.e., on June 20, 1974. The O.A.U. Convention follows the UN definition of 
a refugee under the 1951 Geneva Convention and the 1967 Protocol: persons 
fleeing a well-founded fear of persecution. Expanding this further,O.A.U. included 
people forced to leave their country because of aggression or foreign occupation 
or domination, or events disturbing public order. Unfortunately, since the O.A.U. 
Convention was drawn up, the flood of refugees has become a torrent. In 1969, 
Africa had about 700,000 refugees,® whereas by mid 1990s, out of 20 million 
refugees of world over 6 million were Africans.*® 


Since 1991, the African refugees fled more from the countries of Somalia, 
Sudan, Ethiopia and Rwanda, because of internal conflicts. The Somali refugees 
began arriving in Hartisheik in 1988, at the start of the rebellion against the Said 
Barre regime that was triggered by various clans vying for power. By the time 
Government in Mogadishu fell in 1991, and famine subsequently swept the country, 
nearly one million Somalis had fled to neighbouring countries. Of that, about 
600,000 came to return immediately, but there are still some 426,000 in the asylum 
countries.*’ Every time a sign of peace emerged in Somalia and refugees in Ethiopia 
began going home spontaneously, UNHCR drew up repatriation plans. But each 
time these plans were about to implemented, new clan skirmishes broke out to 
move again even before they could begin a new life." 


At the same time when Eritrea fought for their independence against Ethiopia 
in 1993, then nearly a million Ethiopian refugees fled to Somalia and Sudan. And 
about 600,000 Sudanese have found asylum in Ethiopia and Uganda and Kenya.” 
Actually, the civil war in Sudan was spread into the villages in 1987 and it was 
continued up to January 2005, when a Peace Accord was concluded between ruling 
Muslim Government and the Christian population dwelling in the southern part of 
Sudan.” Sudan was among the world's primary state backers of international 
terrorism during the 1990's and served as Osama Bin Laden's base of operations 
until he decamped to Afghanistan in 1996, and yet a long-running entry on the 
U.S. State Department's official list of state sponsors of terrorism.*! During the 
early years, soldiers used to enter the villages and beat the people for nothing. 
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Though the villagers provided food and other things, they continued their atrocities 
against the civilians, In this critical juncture many people fled their country to the 
neighboring countries. Many of them had gone to Uganda on foot. Some times 
the refugee people were provided a plot of land measuring 0.3 hectors. The rebels 
group in Sudan was "Sudanese Peoples Liberation Army” (S.P.L.A.). Sometimes, 
the SPLA forced the village people to join in their organisation. They also took 
away some of their possessions and the rebel troops often raped the women.” 
Sudan has been ravaged by internal conflicts for decades. U.N. Secretary General 
Kofi Annan has described the situation as "hell on earth". The U.S. flatly called 
"the ongoing atrocities, genocide". More than two years after it began to unfold, 
another problem in a wasteland of Western Sudan remains the world's worst and 
most intractable humanitarian crisis. Around 2 million people out of a population 
of six million-one in every three people-have been forced from their homes and 
subjected to the widespread abuses described in the 176-page U.N. report. An 
estimated 2,10,000 of them sneaked into neighboring Chad to seek safety. Anywhere, 
between1,00,000 and 4,00,000 have been killed, mostly by small arms, or died 
from disease and illness related to the crisis. And there seems little end in sight. 
Jan Egeland, the overall head of U.N, relief operations in the region recently 
described the situation "Sudan and Darfur (the epicenter of the crisis in Western 
Sudan) is bad and I fear, is going to be even worse in the future unless the security 
situation improves”. “? Of course, the rebel S.P.L.A. is working for de-mining in 
Sudan after the Accord of 2005. Even the January accord aimed to pave the way 
to repatriate the refugees (who fled from Southern Sudan) - from neighboring 
states, while obstacles were lurking in war ravaged Sudan in the form of unexploded 
ordinance, unmapped land mines and small caliber weapons.” 


And in Western Africa about 750,000 Liberian refugees sneaked into Guinea, 
Ghana, Nigeria, Sierra Leone and Ivory Coast in between 1990-1996.* Actually, 
this state founded-by freed American slaves, has been !n permanent turmoil, since 
the last President linked to those earlier returnees to Africa, William R. Tolbert, 
was brutally murdered in 1980 by a rebellious army sargeant, Samuel Kanyon 
Doe.““ Doe himself was assassinated a decade later in the rebellion by one Taylor 
and his National Patriotic Front of Liberia (NPFL). Even before, Taylor, a former 
Liberian Finance Minister and escaped convict in the U.S., finally became President 
of Liberia, NPFL had splintered and West Africa was never same again.*’ 


A victorious and vengeful Taylor turned his acts towards Sierra Leone, used 
as a staging area for a West African peacekeeping effort to stave off a bloodbath by 
NPEL troops in Monrovia following Doe's murder. Allies in the Revolutionary 
United Front (RUF) led by Foday Sankoh and Sam Bukanie, alias Mosquito, plunged 
Sierra Leone into a decade of brutality that ended in 2002 with the involvement of 
British and U.N. peace keeping force.** But Taylor, the cause of recent miseries 1n 
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the region, went into exile in Nigeria in August 2003 as rebels pushed to his 
Presidential in the capital Monrovia, at the edge of the Atlantic. Since then, tens 
of thousands of Liberian displaced people have been returning back to their homes 
and refugees from neighboring countries. Even peace settlement was worked out 
in Ghana, ending a war, that claimed 2,00,000 lives and forced a million people 
from their homes. It called for the establishment of a transitional! government in 
the nation of 2.6 million people and election in October 2005. The parties of 
Accord are Rebels of the Liberians United for Reconciliation and Democracy 
(LURD) and the Movement for Democracy in Liberia (MODEL).” And in Southern 
Africa a large number of the refugees came from Mozambique. Among them 
nearly one million of the people secured asylum in Malawi.” Another group was 
Namibians who got asylum in Angola. And one more group from North Africa 
those are from Algeria, their number was 1,65,000.°! They were Sahrwis, some 
times these people traveled across the borders without food, and water to far away 
places i.e., 200 to 300 kilometers. In their tragic line, many of the refugees died in 
their travel alone. The people bodies often seem look like skinned with the wearing 
ragged cloths. And in Central America many people fled from Guatemala, Salvador 
and Nicaragua with war like situations and poverty, 

CONCLUSION 

For many decades a large number of refugee people from the third world 
countries are in a state of miserable life in the camps. And their children had no 
proper schooling facilities in the asylum countries. Sporadically, epidemics, diseases 
had also affected in the refugee camps. For instance, on the Tai-Cambodian border 
at a Cambodian displaced people camp and Islands of the Hon g Kong (Soko Island, 
in the first part of 1990's), where Vietnamese were accommodated, witnessed 
several epidemic diseases. The commonly attacked diseases were Cholera, 
Tuberculosis, and so on. And in Somalia's refugee camp in Ethiopia also occurred 
many tragic epidemic deaths. The aid agencies also offer very limited facilities for 
the refugees and displaced persons, depend upon international charity for survival. 
And many times, the refugees or Asylum seekers are facing family disunion problem. 
For example, in Hong Kong and in South East Asia, the members of a same 
family, when, arrived into Hong Kong on different dates,were accommodated in 
different kinds of camps viz., open, closed and detention camps. 

Moreover, in developing and even in the developed countries the refugees 
were exploited by the local community. Sometimes, funds, allotted for refugees, 
were also diverted for the local communities’ welfare programmes. The refugees 
impact on the host countries was also a burden in the measuring of political and 
economic level and potential security of the countries. Sometimes, wars also arise 
between host country and origin country. For example in 1978-79 ethnic Chinese 
refugee issue of Vietnam caused the 1979 Sino-Vietnamese war. 
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National and International Voluntary Organizations also found facts only after 


the situation became tragic. They never tried to take any preventive steps towards 
the refugee like situations. To solve this nagging refugee problem every country in 
the world should take responsibility, because the refugee problem is connected 
with the international relations and politics. 
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